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FALLS OF THE RHINE, AT SCILAFFHAUSEN, 


PICTURES IN SWITZERLAND. 

HE waterfalls of Switzerland are among its 
crowning glories; and of these the Falls of 
Schaffhausen are altogether the most imposing. 
The European, who has never worshiped at the 
foot of our own great cataract, looks down from 
the base of the Castle of Lauffen, after paying 
a france for the privilege of getting to a stand- 
ing-place; or he looks up from the opposite 
shore, where is reared the Castle of Worth, 
and he pronounces it magnificent. Mrs. Bull 
does not hesitate to declare it charming! Mr. 
Murray, in that everlasting Red book, without 
which no Englishman could do Europe—as this 
is the authority on which alone he ventures to 








admire any thing in art or nature, just as he 
swears only by the Times—Mr. Murray, in his 
never-to-be-dispensed-with Hand-book, informs 
him that this is ‘‘ the finest cataract in Europe,” 
and, of course, in his opinion, it is the finest in 
the world. He leads the trembling traveler to 
the verge of the awful precipice, where, covered 
with spray, he may enjoy the full grandeur of 
this ‘hell of waters,” and then he adds, ‘‘ It 
is only by this close proximity, amidst the tre- 
mendous roar and the uninterrupted rush of 
the river, that a true notion can be formed of 
the stupendous nature of this cataract!” The 
Rhine here leaps over the rocks into an abyss 
of fifty feet. The river is cloven in twain by a 
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tower of rock in the centre of the stream, and 
the spray rises from its base in an eternal cloud. 


Picturesque and beautiful the falls certainly | 


are, but grandeur can hardly be affirmed of 
them. 

It was my first day of travel in Switzerland 
when I reached them—a warm day in the 
summer of last year. A month of hot weather 
in Dresden and Munich had been too much 


for the restoring powers of the waters of | 


Baden-Baden, and it was like waking up in a 
uew world of beauty, with a new soul to love 
it, to find myself in the midst of this Swiss 
scenery—the breezes of its snow hills and gla- 
ciers fanning me, and its peaks pointing sky- 


ward, where there are temples and palaces | 
whose every dome is a sun and every pinnacle | 


a star, But I could not be satisfied till, with 


through the boiling waters nearly to the foot 


skiff which threatened to tip over on very gen- 
tle occasions, I looked up at the mass of waters 
tumbling from above. The rocks were partially 
sovered with green shrubbery, and a scraggy 


tree stretched its frightful arms into the spray ; | 


but I was not disposed to climb, as some have 


~ 
i 


| at their work. 
of the central tower, and there, in the toppling | 


done, to the top of the cliff, for the sake of en. 
joying the scene. 

A curious old town is Schaffhausen, so named 
from the boat-houses, or skiff-houses, which 
were here erected, for the falls made this the 
great terminus of navigation on the Rhine. 
We had come by diligence from Basle, and 
after passing a night in Weber's excellent hote] 
at the falls, we came on in the morning, and 
spent an hour or two looking at the ancient 
architecture of the town, whose buildings are 
adorned with such fanciful and extravagant 
carvings as would hardly be deemed orna 
mental in the Fifth Avenue. 

A very small specimen of a steamer received 
us now, and bore us up against a strong cur- 
rent. The banks on either side were green 


| with vineyards, now loaded with unripe fruit, 
the aid of two stout fellows, I made my way | 


and in the midst of the vines the dressers were 
On the sloping hillsides the 
neat cottages of the Swiss peasantry were scat- 
tered, making a picture of constant beauty 
through which we were passing. Among our 
passengers were a dozen German students, with 
their knapsacks on their backs, making a tour 
of Switzerland, the most of which they would 
perform on foot, gathering health and strength 
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as they trudged on through the mountain passes, 
and studied the glacier theories on the spot. 

It was noon when we arrived at Constance, 
on the lake of the same name, and a city to be 
forever associated with the trial and martyrdom 
of John Huss and Jerome of Prague—a city 
on which the curse of shedding innocent blood 
seems resting to this day. In the loft of a long 
building, now standing near the water's edge, 
was gathered a Council, in the year of our Lord 
1414, over which the Emperor Sigismund pre- 
sided, and attended by some five hundred 
princes, cardinals, bishops, archbishops, and 
professors, who deposed two popes and set up 
another, and crowned their four years’ labor of 
love by condemning to the flames those martyr 
men of God, whose names are this day fragrant 
in the churches of a land that was not known 
when Huss was burning. In the midst of a 
cabbage garden outside of the gate, yet called 
the Huss Gate, we were led to the spot where 
he suffered; and returning, we called at the 
house in which he lodged before he was brought 
to trial. But the streets of the city had grass 
growing in them ; for of the forty thousand in- 
habitants who once filled these houses but seven 
thousand remain! Tenements are now tenant- 
less that once were thronged with life. It was 
sad to wander by daylight through the streets 
without meeting a living being; and this was 
my experience here, and afterward in the island 
city of Rhodes. A chain stretched across the 
street sustained a lantern in the centre—a very 
convenient substitute for lamp-posts, if there 
are no carriages to pass, but a very awkward 
arrangement for a city infested with omni- 
buses. 

Another day, and the diligence brought us to 
Zurich, on the lake of the same name—the 
most thriving town in Switzerland. Here the 
lion-hearted reformer, Zuingle—the soldier of 
the cross, who perished on the field of battle— 
preached in the Cathedral, and dwelt in a 
house which is still standing and known as his. 
Here Lavater, the physiognomist, had a home 
and found a grave, over which the flowers are 
blooming. His was a lovely and loving spirit. 
Switzerland, strange to say, has not given birth 
to poets, but she is the mother, of many noble 
sons, and her scenery has inspired the souls of 
the sons of song from other climes, who have 
wandered here and meditated among her lakes 
and hills. 

Coming into Zurich, as we descended into 
the vale that holds the city and the lake, I had 
been charmed with the view ; and now, at the 
close of the next day, we were led to the height 
of one of the old ramparts, to behold a Swiss 
sunset, and certified to be ‘one of the finest 
scenes in Switzerland.” The elevation, no 
longer needed for purposes of defense, has been 
tastefully transformed into a flower-garden. 
Enormous shade trees are crowning the summit, 
and on rude benches the romantically-disposed 
people, citizens and strangers, are seated. As 
we came to the top of the hill, the god of day 


was coming down from the midst of a dense 
cloud, like a mass of molten gold distilled into 
a transparent globe. His liquid face was trem- 
bling ; but the world below sent back a smile 
of gladness, as the king in his glory looked 
down upon it. The nearer summits seemed to 
catch the brightness first, and then in the dis- 
' tance others, invisible before, stood forth in their 
' majesty, as if called into being by his quicken- 
ing beams. At our feet was the lake, like a 
sea of glass. The spires of the city and the 
sloping hills were reflected from the mirror ; 
and all over the country side, as far as the eye 
| could reach, were thousands of white cottages 
| and villas, the abodes of wealth and peace and 
loves—sweet Swiss homes, rejoicing in the sun- 
|shine as they send up their evening psalm of 
praise. It was a scene to make its impress on 
| the memory, and to come up again and again 
| in the far-off dreams of other lands and years. 
To climb the Rhigi, to spend the night on the 
top, to see the sun go down and get up in the 
| morning, these are among the things to be done 
/in a tour of Switzerland, and all these we set 
off to do, taking the steamer at Zurich and touch- 
ing at Horgen, crossing over to Zug, and by 
steamer again to the little village of Arth, which 
lies at the foot of the hill we are to ascend. As 
we were approaching the shore, the reflection of 
the Rhigi from the lake was so vivid and perfect 
that we could study the mountain in the water 
with as much satisfaction as a good-looking man 
contemplates his own person in a glass. Ev- 
ery particular cliff and crag, individual trees, 
and winding paths, and torrent beds, which we 
could see above, were defined with marvelous 
precision below. On landing, we dispatched a 
fleet mountain-boy ahead of us to engage beds 
at the house on the summit; for so many were 
with us on board the steamer, and so many more 
were doubtless climbing from the other side at 
the same time, that we were likely to have a bed 
on the floor unless we stole a march on our fel- 
low-travelers. Most of them pushed upward 
from Arth, while we kept the plain for a mile or 
more to the village of Goldau, once the scene 
of a terrible catastrophe, the gloom of which still 
seems to be hanging over the ill-fated spot. The 
Rossberg Mountain is on the east of it, five thou- 
sand feet high, and in thé year 1806 a mighty 
mass of it, some three miles long and a thousand 
feet thick, came sliding down into the valley, 
burying four hundred and fifty human beings in 
one untimely, dreadfal grave. Travelers, like 
ourselves, who were making their way among 
these romantic regions, were suddenly over- 
whelmed in the deluge of earth and stones, and 
the places of their burial are unknown to this 
day. This event happened fifty yeurs ago; but 
the broad, bare strip on the mountain side, which 
no verdure has since clad, is an ever-present 
record of the awful fall; and the great rock« 
that are lying on the opposite side of the valley, 
and away up the Rhigi, are present witnesses of 
the messengers of death that came down in their 
wrath on that memorable day. The village 
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chunk was then baried with the people ube had | 
been wort to frequent its courts, and nothing of 
it was ever found but the bell, which was car- 
ried a mile or more, and now hangs in the stee- 
ple of another little temple filled with memori- } 
als of the ancient calamity. 
Here we began the ascent of the Rhigi. Some 
on horses, some on mules, more on foot, two or | 
three ladies in sedan chairs, each borne by four | 
stout men—a very lazy way of getting up hill, | 
where health as well as pleasure is sought in 
travel; but every one choosing his own mode of 
ascent, and none having wings, we set off, as 
motley a party of mountain-climbers as ever 
undertook to scale a fortress. Four hours’ 
steady travel, pausing only to look in occasion- 
ally at the chapels in which the Catholic pil- 
grims perform their prayers as they ascend to 
the church of ‘‘ Mary in the Snow,” which is 
about half-way up, brought us to the top, where 
as yet the sun was half an hour high. And now, 
for the first time, did we know that we were in 
Switzerland. Not because we are on a very 
lofty mountain top—for the Rhigi is not quite six 
thousand feet high—but we are on a mountain 
which stands so isolated that it affords us a bet- 
ter view than any other point, however elevated, 





of the mountains, the lakes, valleys, and villages, 
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that make this lend 80 papalies for its beauty 
| and grandeur. On the west, where we gazed wit), 
the deepest emotion as soon as we planted ou 
feet on the summit, we saw the bees Mount 
Pilatus, and at its base the Lake Lucerne, the 
most romantic of the Swiss lakes, and not ex- 
ceeded by the scenery of any lake in the world, 
The city of Lucerne sends up its towers and bat- 
tlements, and the whole canton of that name js 
spread out, with the River Reuss flowing over its 
bosom. At our feet, nestling under the Rhigi 
and on the borders of the lake, is the village 
of Kussnacht, and the chapel of William Tell, 
marking the spot where the intrepid patriot 
pierced the tyrant’s heart with his unerring ar- 
row. And now the descending sun is pouring 
a flood of golden glory over all this broad ex- 
panse of lake and forest, plain and towering 
hills, whose peaks are touching the blue skies, 
gilded with the last rays of declining day. For, 
southward, we look away upon the mountains of 
Unterwalden, of Berne, and of Uri, whose snow- 
clad summits and blue glaciers are in full view 
the beautiful Jungfrau rising, queen-like, in th: 
midst of the magnificent group of sisters in white 
raiment. The eastern horizon is supported by 


the snowy peaks of the Sentis, the Glarnisch, 
and the Dodi; and the two Mitres start uy 


DOWN. 
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<HAPEL OF WILLIAM TELL. 


trom the midst of that region where Tell and 
his compatriots conspired to give liberty to their 
native land. All around us are lakes, so strange- 
ly nestled among the mountains that they seem 
to be innumerable, peeping from behind the hills 
and forests. And now the sound of the village 
bells, and the Alpine horn, and the evening 
psalm, comes stealing up the rugged sides of the 
Rhigi, and we are assured that, in this world of 
ice, and snow, and eternal rocks, there are hu- 
man hearts all warm and musical with the love 
of Him whose is the strength of the hills. 

We had a short night’s sleep, for what with a 





late supper and a crowd of people who had no 
beds, our rest was broken; and just as the dawn | 
began a monster, with a long wooden horn, 
marched through the halls, startling the sleep- | 
ers with its blast, and forbidding sleep to come | 
again. We had been warned over night that, at | 
this signal, we must wrap up and run if we would 
see the sun rise; and as a posted notice in French | 
forbade the use of the bed-blankets, we hurried | 
on our clothes, and in a few moments stood, with 
a hundred others, like the Persian fire-worship- 
ers, gazing eastward to catch the first glimpse 
of the coming king! Not long had we to wait. 
Another blast of the wooden trump gave notice 
of his approach, and presently a coal of fire 


seemed to be glowing in the crown of the mount- 
ain directly in front of us. It grew till the whole 
peak was ruddy with the glow, and then the 
great globe rose and rested on the summit! 
From this, as from a fount of light new-created 
and rejoicing in the first morning of its being, 
the streams of glory were poured out upon the 
world below and around us. Peak after peak, 
and long mountain ranges and ridges, domes and 
sky-piercing needles, and fields of fresh snow, 
and forests of living green, began to smile in 
the sunlight. Gorges in the hillsides were ly- 
ing in deep shadow, and bosoms of virgin snow 
would blush as the king of day looked in upon 
them. In the space of a brief half hour the 
world was lighted up for the business of another 
day, and when we had had a cup of wretched 
coffee and a bit of sour bread, we ‘‘ marched 
down again.” 

The steamer from Lucerne, on its daily trip 
from that city, touches at Weggis, where we 
awaited its coming, and were soon in the midst 
of the most romantic scenery in Europe. From 
the water’s edge the mountains rise perpendic- 
ularly. Broken into ridges, clothed with green 
forests or smooth pastures, and now and then 
sheltering a hamlet in the openings, the mount- 
ains stand around this lake with a majesty too 
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impressive for words. We have come into the|for? Must we mothers nurse begyars at our 
heart of a land of heroes. The waters of this | breasts, and bring up our daughters to be maid- 
lake are like the life-blood of martyrs. This/| servants to foreign lords? We must put an 
little village of Gersau, on a sloping hillside, | end to this!” Her husband was roused, and 
shut out from the rest of the world by these and went to Arnold, whose father’s eyes had 
mountain ramparts, was an independent democ- | been put out, and Walter Furst. These three 
racy for four hundred years, though its domains | held their meetings for counsel at Grutli. Aft- 
were only three miles by two! Here, at Brun-| erward each of them brought ten men there, 
nen, are painted, on the outer walls of a build- | who bound themselves by a great oath to deliy- 
ing on the waterside, the effigies of the three | er their land from the oppressor. This oath 
great men who, with William Tell, achieved the | was taken in the night of November 17, 1307. 
independence of Switzerland in 1315. Across | Not long afterward the bailiff, Herman Gessler, 
the lake, away up among the ledges of the rocks, | when he saw the people more restless and bold, 
there lies a little plain, an oasis in the wilder- | resolvedto humble them. He placed the ducal 
ness, where, in the dead of night, the three con- | hat of Austria upon a pole, and ordered every 
federates met and laid their plans for the deliv- | one who passed by to bow down in reverence 


erance of their country from the yoke of a for- | before it. 
cign oppressor. That spot is Grutli. It is a 

holy place, for liberty was there conceived, and 

every patriot, from whatever land he comes, is 

thrilled when his eye looks on it. Yet not so 

sacred is Grutli as the land upon the opposite 

side of the lake, where the steamer slackens its 

speed as we are passing a little chapel that is | 
built upon the margin of the lake. This chap- | 
el marks the spot where William Tell escaped | 
trom the boat in which he was a prisoner on | 
his way to Gessler’s prison at Kussnacht. It | 
does savage violence to one’s better feelings to 

be told that no such man as Tell was ever liv- 

ing in this land we are nowexploring. He has} 
been our ideal of a patriot chieftain from child- | 
hood, and we are not to be cheated out of him 

without a struggle. Skeptical critics may tell | 
us, as they do, that Tell is a myth; but we have | 
history for our faith to lean upon, and tradition | 
tells us that this chapel was built in 1388, 
thirty-one years after the hero’s death, and in | 
presence of one hundred and fourteen persons | 
who had known him when he was living. Such 

is our faith, and as we are passing by the chapel, | 
to which, even unto this day, the Swiss make 
an annual pilgrimage and have a solemn mass 
performed within its narrow walls, and a sermon 
preached, we will tell the story of Tell. 

When the year 1300 was coming in, Albert 
of Austria was ruling with a rod of iron over the 
dwellers in these mountains. He sent magis- 
trates among them who exacted heavy taxes 
which they were unable to pay, and imposed 
arbitrary and cruel punishments upon them on 
slight occasions. Arnold, a peasant of Unter- | 
walden, was condemned for some insignificant 
offense to give up a yoke of fine oxen, and the | 
servant of the bailiff seized them while Arnold 
was plowing with them, and said, as he drove 
them off, ‘‘ Peasants may draw the plow them- | 
selyes.” Arnold smote the servant, breaking 
two of his fingers, and fled. The tyrant seized 
the father of Arnold and put out both his eyes! , 
Such cruelties became too many and too griev- | 
ous to be borne. Even the women—brave souls! 
—refused to submit, and the wife of Werncr 
Stauffacher said to her husband: ‘Shall for- 
eigners be masters of this soil and of our prop- | 
erty? What are the men of the mountain good 





| and the apple set upon his head. 


William Tell, one of the men who 
had taken the oath at Grutli, held his head 
proudly erect as he passed, and when warned 
of the danger of such disobedience stoutly re- 
fused to bow. He was seized and carried be- 
fore the bailiff, who was told that Tell, the most 
skillful archer of Uri, had refused to pay homage 
to the emblem of Austrian power. Enraged at 
Tell’s audacity, Gessler exclaimed, 

‘*Presumptuous archer, I will humble thee 
by the display of thine own skill. I will put an 
apple on the top of the head of, thy little son; 
shoot it off, and you shall be pardoned !” 

In vain did the wretched father plead against 
such cruelty. He could pierce the eagle on the 
wing and bring down the fleet chamois from 
the lofty rocks, but his arm would tremble and 
his eyesight fail him when he took aim at the 
head of his noble boy. But his remonstrances 
were all in vain. The boy was bound to a tree 
The strong- 
hearted father took leave of his son, scarce hop- 
ing that he could spare him, and rather be- 
lieving that his arrow would in another mo- 
ment be rushing through his brain. With a 
prayer for help from Him who holds the stars 
in his hand, and without whose providence not 
a sparrow falls, the wretched father drew his 
bow. The unerring arrow pierced the apple, 
and the child was saved. Another arrow fell 
from underneath the garment of the archer as 
the shout of the people proclaimed the father’s 
triumph. 

‘* What means this ?” demanded the tyrant. 

‘To pierce thy heart,” replied Tell, ‘‘if the 
other had slain my son!” 

Gessler ordered the man to be seized and 
bound, and hurried off to the dungeon he had 
built at Kussnacht. Fearing to trust the guards 
with their prisoner—for he knew not how far the 
spirit of rebellion might have spread—Gessler 
embarked in the boat with them, and hastened 
off lest the people should rise to the rescue of 
their countryman. The lake was subject then, 
as it is now, to sudden and fearful tempests. 
The wind rose and swept the waves over thc 
boat, defying the skill of the boatmen, an 
threatening their speedy destruction. Tell was 
known for his skill with a boat as well as wit): 
abow. ‘Tyrants are always cowards, and when 
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ALTORF.— SCENE OF TELL SHOOTING THE APPLE FROM THE HEAD OF HIS 5ON. 


the tyrant saw that his own men were not| 
able to manage the craft, he ordered Tell’s 
bonds to be removed that he might take the 
helm in his hand. Steering the boat as near | 
to the projecting rock of Axenberg as she could | 
run, he suddenly leaped from it to the ledge, 
and the force of his leap sent the boat back-| 
ward upon the lake. The prisoner was free. 
Pursuit was hopeless. He was at home among) 
the mountains. Every path was familiar to | 
him. But vengeance would be taken on those | 
dearer than his own life. He resolved to pre- 
serve them by the death of the monster who had | 
sought to make him slay his own son. With | 
the speed of the chamois he sped his way across | 
the mountains to the very place where he was | 
to have been carried in chains, and there waited 
the coming of Gessler. The tyrant came but 


| 


to die. The arrow of the patriot drank his 
heart’s blood. Then the inhabitants of the 
mountain fastnesses flew to arms. The min- 
ions of Austria were seized, and with a wonder- 
ful forbearance were not slain, but sent out of 


|the country under an oath never to return. 


The King Albert came to subdue the rebels. 
| On his way he was murdered by his nephew 
| and aband of conspirators, whom he had thought 
his friends. He expired at the wayside, his 
head being supported by a peasant woman who 
| found him lying in his blood. The children of 
the murdered man and his widow, and Agnes 
the Queen of Hungary, took terrible vengeance 
on the murderers, and, confounding the inno- 
cent with the guilty, shed blood like water. 
Agnes was a woman-fiend. As the blood of 
sixty-three guiltless knights was flowing at her 
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feet, she said, ‘‘See, now I am bathing in 
May-dew!” One of the most distinguished of 
the enemies of the King, the knight Rudolf, 
was, at her orders, broken on the rack, and 
while yet living was exposed to the birds of 
prey. While dying, he consoled his faithful 
wife, who alone knelt near him, and had in 
vain prostrated herself in the dust at the feet 
of Agnes, imploring her husband’s pardon. But 
the war of oppression went on. An army 
marched into Switzerland, and to the many 


could oppose only thirteen hundred. But they 
were all true men, and at Morgarten, on a rosy 
morning in 1315, they met the enemy and routed 
them utterly, after such deeds of valor as history 
scarcely elsewhere has recorded. This gave 
freedom to Switzerland. Of that struggle the 
first blow was struck by William Tell when he 
smote Gessler to the earth. 

At the head of the Lake of Lucerne, and a 
few miles above the Chapel of Tell, is the vil- 
lage of Fluelen, at which we rest only long 
enough to get away, for the low grounds, where 
the River Reuss comes down into the lake, breeds 
pestilence, and the inhabitants give proofs of the 
unhealthiness of the place by the number of 
cretins and goitred cases that are found among 
them. Two miles beyond is the old town of 


is secluded from the world that is familiar with 
its name. 


of the old tower, a fountain, surmounted by a 
statue, marks the spot where William Tell shot 


the apple from the head of his son. The tree 
on which the ducal hat was hung by Gessler, 
and the same to which the boy was bound, is 
said to have remained there three hundred years 
after the event. The tower dates back of that 
time, as records still in existence prove it to 
be more than five hundred and fifty years old. 
To this day the hunters of Uri come down to 
Altorf to try their skill with the rifle, which has | 
now taken the place of the bow and arrow. 











finest race in Suleadend, Ww e had no reason 
to think them remarkable; but the women, why 
were making hay in the meadows while the men 
were off hunting, were certainly very good-lock 
ing for women who work in the fields in al; 
weathers, braving the storms of rain and snow. 
tending the sheep and cattle on the hillsides. 
and carrying the hay on their backs to th 


| barns. 


As we pressed our way up the great St. Goth- 


|ard road, we encountered an old woman stand. 
thousands of their invaders the men of Grutli | i 


ing on a bridge, one of the many we cross over 
the same River Reuss, which leaps back and 
forth threugh the ravine. She is holding a 
large stone on the parapet of the bridge, and 
offers to hurl it into the abyss for the amuse- 
ment of the traveler. This bridge spans the 
Pfaffensprung, or Priest's Leap; and the story 
is that a monk once leaped across the gulf with 
a maiden in his arms; and, unless a monk can 
leap a long way farther with such a burden than 
without it, the story is fabulous or the deed was 
miraculous. The reader may accept whichever 
explanation pleases him. 

On either side of us, as we pursue the zig- 
zag, toilsome, upward path, frowning precipices 
rise a thousand feet high, black, jagged rocks, 
almost bare of vegetation, shutting out the sun- 


| light, and making a solitude fearful and solemn, 
Altorf. LLapped in the midst of rugged mount- | 
ains, which shut down closely on every side, it | 


its silence rarely disturbed but by the passing 
traveler and the ceaseless dashing of the river, 


| which, instead of flowing, tumbles from ledge 
Here, on this village green, in front | 


to ledge. In the spring of the year, the ava- 
lanches make the passage still more fearful. 
Twenty or thirty thousand persons travel over 
this pass every year; and to keep the current 
in this direction, the cantons of Uri and Tessin 
built this splendid carriage-path, as smooth as 
a floor, and so firm ip its substructures as to re- 
sist the violence of the storms and the swollen 
torrents that so often rush frightfully down these 
gorges. ‘Twice was the work swept away be- 
| fore this road was completed, which, it is be- 
| lieved, will stand while the mountains stand. 


1 So rapid is the ascent, that the road often doub- 


walked out behind the village under the frown- | les upon itself, and we are going half the time 


ing brow of one of the mountains, and found | 


the targets standing where they meet for this 
yearly contest. And after having 


Altorf than any other. 

A few miles farther on we came to the River 
Reuss, in which William Tell was drowned | 
while attempting to save the life of a boy. | 
The places were pointed out to us where he was 


backward on our route. Sometimes the road 


| is hewn out of the solid rock in the side of the 
visited the | precipice, which hangs over it as a roof, and 


battle-fields of Europe, from Bannockburn to | again it is carried over the roaring stream that 
Austerlitz and Waterloo, I can say with truth | 


that I was more moved by the associations with | 


is boiling in a gulf four hundred feet below. 
Toiling up the gorge, with the savage wild- 
ness of the scenery becoming every moment 


| more savage still, we reach the Devil’s Bridge. 


More than five hundred years ago, an old abbot 
| of Einsiedeln built a bridge over an awful chasm 
|here; but such is the fury of the descending 


born, and where he perished. There was some- | stream, the whole mass of waters being beaten 


thing sublime in the thought that a man, whose 
name is now identified with the patriots and 
heroes of the world, should finally lose his life 
in the performance of a deed that requires more 
of the self-sacrificing spirit than to scale the 
walls of a fortress and perish in the midst of a 
nation’s praise. 

The men of this region are spoken of as the 


| into foam among the rocks that lift their heads 


through the cataracts—such is the horrid rugged- 
ness of the surrounding scenery, and so unlike- 
ly does it appear that human power could ever 
have reared a bridge over such a fearful chasm, 
it has been called, from time immemorial, the 
Devil’s Bridge. A Christian traveler would 
much prefer to ascribe its origin to a better 
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TUL DEVIL'S BRIDGE. 


source; for whatever miracle it required, we | 
might refer it to the skill and goodness of Him | 
whe hung the earth upon nothing, and holds the | 
stars in his hand. We were quite cold when we | 
reached the bridge, and, quitting the carriage, | 
walked over it to study its structure, and enjoy 
the grandeur of a scene that has hardly an equal 
even in this land of the sublime and terrible. 
At this spot the River Reuss makes a tremen- 
dous plunge at the very moment that it bends 
nearly in a semicircle, and a world of rocks has 
been hurled and heaped in the midst of the tor- 
rent, to increase the rage and roar of the waters, 
arrested for a moment only to gather strength 
for a more terrific rush into the abysses below. 
We approach the parapet, and look calmly over, 
and there, far below us, is another bridge, which, 
becoming useless by age and the violence of the 
elements, was superseded by this new and cost- 
ly structure. The old one is a striking feature 
in the picture, and we thank the engineers for 
leaving it there, though it answers no other pur- 
pose than to gratify the eye of the traveler. 

It is scarcely credible that this defile has been 
the scene of mortal struggle between contending 





armies; that this mountain torrent has been 


reddened with the blood and choked with the 
corpses of men who have been slain in this fear- 
ful pass! In the year 1799, the French pur- 
sued the Austrians up this gorge ‘‘as far as this 
bridge, which, having been converted into an 
intrenched position, was defended by them for 
some time. The bridge was approached from 
the lower part of the valley by a terrace abut- 
ting against the precipice, interrupted in one 
place by a chasm. The road was continued 
over this upon an arch of masonry, which sup- 
ported a sort of causeway. At last, even this 
was carried by the French, who, in their impet- 
uous pursuit, followed their enemies across the 
arch. In a moment, while a crowd of combat- 
ants were upon it, it was blown into the air, and 
hundreds were precipitated into the abyss be- 
low. During the night, the Austrians, alarmed 
by the appearance of another French force in 
their rear, evacuated altogether the valley of 
the Reuss. On the 24th of the following month 
the tide of war took an opposite turn. Suwar- 
row, pouring down from the summit of the St. 
Gothard, at the head of 5000 horse and 18,000 
foot, compelled the French, in their turn, to re- 
tire before him. The progress ef the Russians 
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was arrested here for a dant time, as they found 1 
the road broken up, the pass above filled with 
rocks, and the passage down the valley inter- 
rupted by the gap in the causeway beyond the 
bridge, caused by the blowing up of the arch. | 
A murderous fire from the French swept away 
all who approached the edge of the chasm; but 
the Russian columns, eager for advance, pushed | 
the foremost ranks into the foaming Reuss. The | 
impediments in the road were soon removed ; 

an extemporaneous bridge was constructed by 
binding together beams of wood with officers’ 
scarfs; and over this the Russian army passed, 
pursuing the enemy as far as Altorf.” And 
now we stood on this bridge, with the mighty 
ramparts of rocks rising to the skies on either 
side of us, and the torrent roaring madly under 
us. It seemed incredible that it could have 
ever been a battle-field, where thousands had 
rushed upon their own destruction, and wrought 


deeds of valor and blood, the recital of which 
on the ground is enough to make one start with | 


horror. 
We crossed the bridge and soon entered the 


long Gallery of Uri—a tunnel cut through | 
the solid rock—a hard but the only passage, 





as the torrent usurps the whole of the gorge. 

and the precipice above admits no possible path 
overhead. A hundred and fifty years ago this 
hole was bored, and before that time the only 
| Passage was made on a shelf supported by chains 
| let down from above, on which a single traveler 


jeonld creep, if he had the nerve, in the midst 


of the roar and the spray of the torrent in the 
| yawning gulf below him. Tc add to the gloom 


| and terror of the scene about us a storm, with 


thunder and lightning, broke upon us as we 
emerged from this den, and night speedily set 
in while as yet we had no shelter. We had 
come into an upper valley, a vale five thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, where no corn 
grows, though the land flows with milk and 
honey. The cows and goats find pasture at the 
foot of the glaciers, and the bees, who find flow- 
ers even in these realms of eternal snow, make 
their nests in the stunted trees and the holes of 
the rocks. At Andermatt, a village among the 
mountains, we come upon an inn whose many 
lighted windows invited us to seek refuge from 


| the increasing storm, and we entered a room al 


ready thronged with travelers who had reached 
it before us, many of them coming down, and 
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they were now rejoicing cver a smoking supper. 
[hey made us welcome, and in the good cheer 
we soon forgot the fatigues and the perils of the 
most exciting and exhausting day we had had 
in Switzerland. 

‘Blessed be he who first invented sleep,” the 
weary travelersays, with Sancho, whenever night 
-omes, and wherever, if he is so happy as to 
have a place wherein and on to lay his head. 
sleep, that will not come for wooing to him who 
wastes his hours in idleness at home, now folds 
her soft arms lovingly about him, kisses his eye- 
lids, whispers gentle memories in his soul, and 
dreams of the loved and the distant are his as 
the swift night-hours steal away. The nights 
are not long enough; for when the first nap is 
past the sun of another day is struggling to get 
over the hill-top and look down into the vale of 
Andermatt ! 

We might pursue this St. Gothard highway 
over into Italy, but we have not yet seen Swit- 
rerland. Hitherto we have been traversing only 
the great roads of travel. Now we will strike 

ff into the regions where wheel carriages have 
iever yet been seen. The Furca-Pass leads off 
rom the St. Gothard road, and, with a guide 
o pilot us, we struck into a narrow defile. 
Away above us the blue glacier of St. Anne was 
shining in the morning sun, and now we are at 
the foot of a beautiful waterfall that leaps from 
its bosom into the vale below. Here are the 
remains of an awful avalanche of rocks and earth 
that came down, a few years since, on a little 
hamlet clustering on the hillside. The inhab- 
itants fled as they heard it coming, but a maid- 
en, tending a babe, refused to leave her precious 
charge, and could not fly with it as rapidly as 
the rest. She perished with it in her arms. 
Soon we came to a mountain stream which 
crossed our path, and the bridge had been swept 
away by an avalanche only the very night be- 
fore. ‘There were no signs of danger now, and 
we could scarcely believe the stories that were 
told us of the sudden destruction wrought by 
these thunder-bolts of snow, and ice, and earth, 
which are the terror of these regions. The vil- 
lage we slept in last night is protected by a for- 
est of trees so arranged as to receive and ward 
off the slides ; but they come at times with such 
force as to cut off the trees, and bury every thing 
in undistinguished ruin. 

This pedestrianism is very well to boast of at 
home, and for those who are used to it, and fond 
of it, it may be a very agreeable mode of travel ; 
I confess I was tired of it the first day, and took 
to the horse as decidedly a better, as it cer- 
tainly isan easier, method of transit. It was just 
about as much as I could do to walk and think 
of the number of miles we had gone and had 
yet to go, with scarcely any spirit to enjoy the 
romance of the scenery, the glaciers and wa- 
terfalls, the precipices and snowy summits that 
were around me; while, like Gray’s plowman, 
{ had ‘to plod my weary way.” It was an- 
other thing altogether to sit on a horse, and, 
folding one’s arms, to look upward and around, 





rejoicing in the wonders of God's world, and 
breathing in, with the mountain air, the rich in- 
spirations of the scene. 

We are now so far up in the world that the 
snow, though the month of August is closing, is 
lying in banks by the side of the pathway, while 
the wild flowers, in bright and beautiful colors, 
are blooming in the sun, and close to the edges 
of these chilling banks. On our right hand the 
Galenstoch glacier lies among the peaks of na- 
ked rock that, like the battlements of some thun- 
der-riven castle, shoot upward 11,000 feet into 
the clear blue sky. We are among the ice-pal- 
aces of the earth. I hug my great-coat close- 
ly, as the cold winds from these eternal icebergs 
search me. Urging on my horse, I overtook an 
English lady who had been left behind by her 
party and was now in great trouble. Her saddle 
had turned with her, and she was on the ground 
in a fit of passion, which found some alleviation 
when I came up, and she broke out, 

**Oh, Sir, my guide is such a brute, he can 
not understand a word of English, and I do not 
speak the German—what shall I do?” 

Perceiving the nature of her difficulties, I set 
my servant at the task of adjusting her saddle, 
and when she was mounted again we rode on 
together, crossing a wide tract of ice and snow, 
and in a few minutes reached the inn at the 
summit of the Furca Pass. Here we found her 
husband and friends regaling themselves with 
cold beef and beer, and apparently quite at their 
ease respecting the fate of the lady whom I had 
aided in bringing up the hill. 

The view from this point is very fine, and 
I preferred it greatly above the entertainment 
to be had within doors. Snow-clad summits 
of distant mountains glistened in the noonday 
sun, and blue glaciers wound along and down 
the gorges, and so far above the valleys were we 
now that it seemed like a world without inhab- 
itants, desolate, cold, and majestic, in its soli- 
tude and icy splendor. The descent was too 
rapid for safe riding, and, giving the horse to the 
guide, who would lead him around, I leaped 
down the steep declivity, and soon found my- 
self in a lovely vale. Turning suddenly around 
a promontory, a scene of such grandeur and 
beauty burst upon our sight as we had not yet 
encountered, even in this land of wonders. An 
ocean lashed into ridges and covered with foam, 
then suddenly congealed, would not be the spec- 
tacle! Freeze the cataract of Niagara and the 
rapids above it, and let them rise a thousand 
feet into the air; congeal the clouds of spray, 
the falling jewelry ; pile up pyramids and min- 
arets, and columns, and battlements of ice, and 
then, at each side of this magnificent scene, set 
a tall mountain, with green pasturage on its 
sides, and its head crowned with everlasting 
snow, and you have some faint image of the 
Glacier of the Rhone! Travelers have called 
it the Frozen Ocean of Switzerland. But it is 
more than this. And yet out of its bosom, its 
cold but melting heart, the River Rhone is flow- 
ing. This is its source. The daring adven- 
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turer may follow it up, beneath the blue arches 
and between the polished walls, till he finds 
himself far away in these eaverns of ice, where 
no living thing abides. And here he learns the 
great design of a beneficent Creator in form- 
ing these glaciers. The snows of winter are 
here stored up, and, instead of being suddenly 
melted in the spring, and then sent down in 
torrents to devastate the lands through which 
the overwhelming currents would be borne, they 
are melted by degrees, and led by channels 
through these mountain passes into the river 
beds that water all the countries of Europe! 
For this great purpose Switzerland was built! 
It has been lightly said that this Swiss country 
looks as if it had been the leavings of the world 
when creation was finished, and the refuse ma- 
terial that could not be conveniently worked in 
had been thrown in dire confusion, heaps on 
heaps, into this wilderness of jagged rocks, and 
shapeless mountains, and disordered ranges of 
hill and vale—impracticable for man or beast 
—a rude, wild land, doomed to perpetual pov- 
erty, and existing only to be an object of curi- 
osity to the traveler. But we find it to be the 
great fountain of living waters, pouring its in- 
exhaustible streams into the wide and many 
lands below, carrying fertility and beauty over 
millions of acres, and food and gladness to 
countless homes. 

A hard hill to climb was the Grimsell. Some- 
times I rode, but more frequently I was content 
to toil upward on my own feet, without taxing 
the jaded horse with my weight to be added to 
his own. But when we reached the summit, 
and overtook other parties who were before us, 
and were overtaken by yet others coming up 
behind, we formed a long and picturesque pro- 
cession of some forty or fifty pilgrims, who wound 
slowly along the banks of the Dead Sea—a lake 
that lies away up among these frozen heights, 
and derives its name from the fact that it was 





once the grave of a multitude of soldiers who 
perished in fight in these mountain fastnesses. 
The vale of the Grimsell is beneath us, and 
just before the sun sets we reach the Hospice, 
and eagerly seek for lodgings. On the borders 
of a little lake, in the bottom of a narrow val- 
ley, surrounded by almost perpendicular rocks, 
stands this solitary house, in former years in- 
habited by friendly monks who made it their 
pious care to entertain the traveler and furnish 
free hospitality to the poor. Now itis a hotel, 
and a very poor one at that, where you may get 
a supper, and a bed, and a large bill in the morn- 
ing. This is a dreary spot now, and in the 
winter more fearful it must be. The hills rise 
so suddenly that the house can not be placed so 
as to make it safe from the ‘‘thunder-bolts of 
snow,” and once it was crushed with its inmates. 
In the morning we found the path that led us 
out of the valley to the Glaciers of the Aar. 
The mountain of earth, rocks, ice, and snow that 
we encountered put to flight all ideas we had 
formed of a glacier. We seemed to have come 
to a vast heap of sand, or to the debris brought 
down by an avalanche, but from the base of it 
a torrent was rushing of a dirty milky hue, and 
out of its front we could see rocks of blue ice 
projecting. Now and then a mass of earth or 
a huge boulder would be hurled along down the 
precipice. Then, with incredible toil and in the 
midst of not a little danger, we climbed up the 
hill by the side of the glacier till we finally 
gained itssummit. The naturalist Hugo is said 
to have traversed it on horseback, and Agassiz 
spent whole winters here in a hut still standing, 
studying the wonderful operations of nature in 
these laboratories of ice. We made no very ex- 
tensive tours. The wide fissures were far from 
inviting, and we found a man who entertained 
us with the story of his having fallen into one of 
them, and cut his way up, some seventy feet 
along the perpendicular wall, with his hatchet, 
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which he always carried in his hand. This 
might have been a fiction; but there are well 
authenticated cases of persons losing their lives 
by falling intothem. It would be more inter- 
esting to descend, as Hugo did, following the 
inclined plane of a stream that, under the melt- 
ing influence of the sun, works its way down. 
There he traveled a mile, underneath magnifi- 
cent domes through which the sunlight was 
penetrating, and among crystal columns which 
had been left standing as if to support the su- 
perincumbent mass. The water trickles through 
the roofs of these silent halls, and freezes in 
beautiful stalactites, unseen except by that eye 


to which darkness and light are both alike. | 


And this mighty mass of ice, decaying at the 
front and pressed down from above, is slowly 
moving onward at the rate of some twelve 
inches a day. 


across it cuts a wide seam, so that the mass is 
suddenly brought down, the shock will throw up 
the ice in ridges, and in various fantastic shapes, 


SWITZERLAND. 


. | 
If a stream of water running 
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| as if some 

| frozen ocean, and the fragments had come down 

|in wild confusion, like the ruins of a crystal 

| city. ‘Then the sun gradually melts the towers, 
and they assume shapes of dazzling beauty, 
palaces of glass, silver domes, and shining battle- 
ments—making us to wonder that so much beauty 
and magnificence are seemingly wasted in these 
dreary solitudes. 

Right glad we were to make our way out of 
| the valley of the Grimsell, having spent two 
| nights at the Hospice, and not wishing to make 
| it three. So we pushed on by the falls of the 
| Handek, where two rivers, from opposite diree- 
| tions, rush into each other’s embrace, and then, 
| like frantic lovers, leap together into an abyss 
| of a hundred feet deep. My guide through 
| these portions of Switzerland was a very intel- 
ligent man, for one of his class, and gave me 
much information of the social and moral con- 
| dition of the people. Their poverty, ignorance, 


| , 
| and vice were even more deplorable than I had 
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supposed from what had met my eyes in wan-| 
dering among them, The contrast between the | 
Swiss of imagination and history, and the Swiss | 
of the present time, is so great and so sad that | 
one wishes these valleys were without inhab- | 
itant rather than that they should be the abodes | 
of so much disease and degradation. But we | 
were not visiting Switzerland to see the people, 
and we left them as we found them, with no 
prospect of being speedily improved. There is 
a field for missionary labor, however, in the 
midst of these mountains, that ought not to be 
overlooked by those who are anxious about In- | 
dia and China. 
i 


Nestled charmingly among the hills is the | 
sweet village of Interlaken. The plain which it 
adorns stretches from Lake Thun to Lake Brienz, 
and the quiet retreat it furnishes is improved by 
hundreds of English people, who make it a sum- 
mer residence. It combines two advantages, 
very rarely blended in this world—it is cheap 
and genteel, A large number of neat boarding- 
houses, some of them aspiring to the rank of 
first-class hotels, are scattered along the main 
street of the village; and at the Z/étel des Alpen, 
the largest establishment and admirably kept, 
the traveler may find good rooms and _ board 
for a dollar a day, and at even less than that 
if he is disposed to be very economical. We 
had crossed the Wengern Alp and passed the 
vale of Grindlewald; had seen an avalanche 
come down from the side of the Jungfrau, and 
been amused with the little cascade called the 
Staubbach, about which poets and painters have 
gone into ecstasies; and we were glad to find so 
quiet, beautiful, and civilized a spot in which to 
sit down for a few days and rest. 

‘That avalanche was a great affair, and worth 
a day’s climb to see. We were crossing the 
Wengern Alp, and were on the verge of the ra- 
vine that divides it from the Jungfrau. At an 
inn where we stopped for dinner—for a man 
must dine, and never does he have a stronger 
sense of this necessity than when he is traveling 
in Switzerland—we were seated at table with a 
score or more, who, like ourselves, were sharp- 
set, The little tavern has been planted in full 
view of the Jungfrau that travelers may pause 
here and watch for an avalanche, the roar of their 
fall being heard every few moments, though, for 
the most part, they rush into depths where no 
human footstep ever treads, and all unseen by 
mortaleye. But at noonday the sun has exerted 
some power upon this side of the mountain, and 
if yonder toppling crag of snow would but relax 
its icy hold just now and come ‘‘ rushing amain 
down,” it would be a great accommodation to us 
who have crossed the ocean to see the wonders, 
and would be pleased, on our return, to say that 
we had seen an avalanche. But the more we look 
the more it would notcome. We had therefore 
given it up, and were in the midst of the enjoy- 
ment of our dinner, when a great cry was raised, 





‘*Lawinen! Lawinen!” or, in plain English, the | 
Avalanche! Instantly every knife and fork | 
were dropped, and to the doors and windows, as | 





if the house were tumbling, the party rushed, 
each struggling to get the first and best place 


from which to see the fall. 

‘* Where?” 

‘* There! there! You see that stream, like 
powdered marble pouring from one of the gul- 
lies far up the Jungfrau’s side, and lighting on 
a projecting ledge?” 

Thus directed, and guided by the sound that 


‘*¢ There it comes!” 


| now came like the roar of a cataract to the ear. 


I saw the stream of snow, which was pouring 
like a fall of water from the mountain; resting 
now for a moment on a lower ridge, and soon 
surging over it and coming on with a majestic 
and resistless flow. We are some three or four 
miles distant from the avalanche ; but the air is 
so very pure that we seem to be much nearer, 
and it is difficult to believe that the stream is 
composed of vast blocks of ice weighing several 
tons, which are dashing fearfully upon one an 
other, and sufficient to overwhelm with ruin the 
hapless village that may be in its awful path. 

When the last reverberations had died away 
among the mountains we returned and finishe: 
our dinner, and then pushed on by the Staubbach 
Fall to the valeof Lauterbrunnen. The mount- 
ains that shut in this valley are so precipitou: 
and lofty that in winter the sun does not clim! 
over the eastern side till neon, and so cold i. 
it through the summer that only the hardies: 
fruits can be raised in it. I counted betwee: 
twenty and thirty cascades leaping from th 
brow of these cliffs, and falling into the green 
valley at their base. 
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WATCHING AN ASCENSION. 


The Castle of Unspunnen, which we pass in ' rocks and shoots out into the lake, in one of the 
this vale, is the locality said to have suggested most romantic and beautiful regions that is to 
the wildest scenes in Byron’s Manfred, and the | be found in this wildly beautiful land. 
story of the brother’s murder has given a gloomy From the piazza of our Alpine hotel we could 
notoriety to the scenery. | look out at all times on the snow-white sides 

While we were at Interlaken we made a/| and summit of the Jungfrau, the most admired 
beautiful excursion on Lake Brienz to the Gies- | of all the Swiss mountains. In the bright sun- 
bach Fall; and the cut on the preceding page | light the ‘* Maiden” stands there like a bride 
will give a clearer idea than any description of | adorned for her husband. Few of the mount- 
this picturesque and remarkable cataract. It/ ains are higher than this, and none of them 
has some peculiarities that claim for it the very | have so rarely been ascended. It has a fasci- 
first rank among the falls of Switzerland. See | nation about it too that holds the traveler with- 
the little stream that issues as from a cleft in| in sight of it. The very name suggests its 
the rock, nearly a thousand feet above the wa- | charms, and seems to have been given to it from 
ters of the lake. Then among the dark ever- | the purity and distance in which it is protected 
yreens the white flood comes swelling and plung- | and enshrined. 
ing into secret abysses where the eye can not| Our route did not lead us to Berne, but we 
search its hidings, but it rises again with a|ran out there from Interlaken by the way of 
widened torrent, and now spreads a broad bo- | Thun, through some of the finest scenery in the 
som of waters over a mighty precipice ; and here | world. ‘Thun stands on the Aar near its con- 
a bridge has been thrown across in front of the | fluence with the lake, and is one of the most 
falls, and a gallery cut away behind it, so that | important towns in the Bernese Oberland. | 
it may be circumvented by the visitor who is | lingered here with a strange mixture of sadness 
provided with an overcoat of India rubber, or is | and delight; emotions, by-the-way, that were 
willing to take a thorough sponging for the sake contending for the mastery of each other all 
of the submarine excursion. When I had com-| the way through Switzerland. These glorious 
pleted the cireuit, a lady was regretting that | hills were constantly singing great psalms of 
she could not venture on the tour, but her praise; but the people, even the best of them, as 
scruples were instantly removed when I offered we passed them on the highways, seemed to be 
her my water-proof, and in a few minutes she | insensible of the glories around them, and to be 
returned ‘‘charmed” with her trip. Once more below the average standard even of European 
the swollen mass of waters plunges over the attainment. Why has Switzerland never hada 
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poet? I meana poet of her own. From other 
lands they have come and nestled on the banks 
of her lovely lakes, and wandered over her vales 
and hills, quaffing the waters of inspiration from 
her cleft rocks and ever-flowing fountains, and 
have made Switzerland familiar, every foot of 
it, to the readers of their song in distant lands 
and climes. But Switzerland is the mother of 
no poet; though her sky, and her land, and her 
water are all surcharzed with poetry, so that 
one is amazed her children are not all the sons 
and daughters of song. Italy is full of poetry, 
but Italy is not half so poetical as Switzer- 
land, 

The bears of Berne are the lions of Switzer- 
land, and after we had been established in fine 
apartments in the Hétel de la Couronne, of 
which I am constrained to speak a good word, 
we crossed the Aar, which here, like the Iser at 
Munich, is ‘‘rolling rapidly,” and sallied out in 
pursuit of this game. The very name of Berne 
in the old German, or rather in the Suabian dia- 
lect, we are told, means bear; and it is evident 
that the animal is the tutelar divinity of the 
city. Two immense Bruins, of solid stone, and 
larger than life, stand age after age, on either 
side of one of the gates of the town; and one of 
the principal fountains holds up a bear in armor, 
a sword at his side and a banner in his paw. 
Then the Bernese boast a very respectable mu- 
seum, where the bear in all its varieties is ex- 
hibited—quite harmless, however, being well 
stuffed, and not likely to eat the visitor. 
would find real live bears, he must go with us, 
indeed all visitors do so, and see them in a stone 


If he | 


| pit outside of the town, where for huudreds of 
years successive specimens have been maintained, 
at public expense, for the amusement of the peo- 
ple, who are always looking at their gambols 
| and feeding them with apples and cakes. But 
| let not the innocent reader imagine that the 
| good city of Berne has any thing owtre or savage 
| in its appearance. It is one of the fairest places 
| in this country; and from the old fortifications 
of the town, now turned into a promenade, a 
| glorious view of the Bernese Alps may be enjoyed 
| —a view that no pencil can justly draw, no pen 
| describe. It was under the inspiration of this 
view that one of our own poets, Mrs. EF, C. 
Kinney, produced those lines, which, for sublime 
conception and true feeling have not been ex 
celled by any who have attempted this high 
theme : 
‘‘ Rternal pyramids, built not with hands, 
From linked foundations that deep-hidden lie, 
Ye rise apart, and each a wonder stands! 
Your marble peaks, that pierce the clouds so high, 
Seem holding up the curtain of the sky. 
And there, sublime and solemn, have ye stood 
While crumbling Time, o’erawed, passed reverent 
by— 
Since Nature's resurrection from the flood, 
Since earth, new-born, again received God's plaudit, 
*Good!’ 
‘* Vast as mysterious, beautiful as grand! 
Forever looking into Heaven's clear face, 
Types of sublimest Faith, unmoved ye stand, 
While tortured torrents rave along your base ; 
Silent yourselves, while, loosed from its high place, 
Headlong the avalanche loud thundering leaps! 
Like a foul spirit, maddened by disgrace, 
That in its fall the souls of thousands sweeps 
| Into perdition’s gulf, down ruin's slippery steeps. 
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“ Dread monuments of your Creator's power! path lay by the side of the torrent Dranse, and 
When Egypt's pyramids shall mouldering fall. through the vale that had once been swept into 

In undiminished glory ye shall tower, - . : 
And still the reverent heart to worship call, awful desolation by the stoppage of this stream 


Yourselves a hymn of praise perpetual ; and its. bursting its barriers of ice, carrying dis- 
And if at last, when rent is Law's great chain, may and death into hundreds of the cottages of 
Ye with material things must perish all, éf | the dwellers below. The road is impracticabk 
Thoughts which ye have inspired, not born in vain, “ , . 
In immaterial minds for aye shall live again.” | for wheels above the village of Liddes, wher 
| we made the worst dinner we had in all Eu 
If we are going over the mountains into Italy, | rope, and I am willing to throw in Asia and 
the worst road we can take is the famous pass | Africa besides. But a poor dinner is soen for- 
of St. Bernard, memorable by the noble daring | gotten by a wise man; and we were all very 
and success of Napoleon who made his way | wise, So, mounting the mules that had been 
over; and even more noted for its Hospice and | brought on from Martigny, we pushed along, 
the hospitality of its monks. in the more haste now, for the rain had begun 
We crossed the Gemmi, and soaked our-| to fall, and frequent flakes of snow intimated 
selves in the baths of Leukenbad. By the | that we might have a touch of winter before we 
great Simplon road we come down to Mar-| touched the warm hands of the monks of St. 
tigny. To make a pilgrimage to the Hospice | Bernard. Indeed, it was so cold now that we 
and return, would take but two days, and it | had to wrap ourselves up with all the clothing 
must be done. The morning was far from | we had, and even to hire some blankets of the 
being such an one as prudent travelers would | rascally people who had imposed upon us about 
select for an excursion into the mountains, | the dinner. And even then, we had often te 
especially beyond the route of carriage paths, | dismount and climb up on foot that we might 
and over the most terrible of all the winter) start the blood into quicker circulation. In 
passes in Switzerland. Though we were now | the village of St. Pierre we encountered a 
in the early part of September, and had not) Roman Catholic procession, and were ordered 
begun to think of winter, even in this world of | to take off our hats; but the reasonableness 
ice, there were some unmistakable signs of a| of the requirement was not very obvious, and 
storm; and even the guides, who are not apt | we knew very well there was no law to require 
to suggest a postponement, said frankly we had | it, and we declined to do on compulsion what 
better wait a day or two. But the pass of St. | any well-disposed man would be willing to dv 
Bernard was associated with snow-storms, and | out of civility. And now the road was im- 
the rescue of perishing travelers by dogs and | proved, as we found that a narrow path had 
the kindness of self-sacrificing monks; and the | been lately cut along the verge of a frightful 
very prospect of a storm seemed to excite the | abyss, which we looked across, and saw the route 
party to go, and to go now. And so we| where Napoleon encountered the greatest diffi- 
went. First we set out in a char @ banc, a| culties in dragging his artillery. To us the 
little narrow car, in which four persons could | undertaking seemed more than Herculean. It 
ride, though two made it full enough. Our! must have been a giant mind to conceive the 
Vor. XIV.—No. 84.—3 A 
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steps—and gigantic powers alone could have | have seen our way. At the door, a young 
taken them—by which the great Captain over- | Father, one of the monks, bade us welcome - 
came every obstacle, and made the most for- | and leading us up a flight of stone steps inte 
midable difficulties the elements of his success. | the office, and then to the fire in the reception- 
We had left our quarters at Martigny at eight | room, he left us while he made arrangements 
in the morning and Liddes at one, and the | for our lodging. Forty or fifty strangers were 
whole journey was but twenty-seven miles, and | already here; yet was there room for more. 
the sun was now far down in the west. We We were now ina large stone building, reared, 
had yet six or eight of these miles to overcome, | with immense labor, to defy the tremendous 
and it was snowing hard. Along the path | storms it must encounter on the very height of 
were set up poles some twenty feet high, which | this pass, 8200 feet above the sea—the highest 
are guides to the poor traveler in the depth of | dwelling-house in Europe. As many as 500 
winter, who finds their tops just peeping out | people have here found shelter in a single day, 
from underneath the snow. He is walking | Just after us came up another party; and as 
with snow-shoes; and so long as the main | they were led into the hall, one of the ladies, 
route is kept, he may reach the summit and | overcome with fatigue and cold, fell senseless 
a shelter. Now we have come to the upper | to the floor. She was kindly cared for, and 
pastures, where there are numerous chalets of | soon restored. Our friendly host now returned 
shepherds; and then we pass into the regions | and conducted us up stairs to our lodgings— 
of perpetual sterility. A house of refuge, four | assigning to us, for one of our rooms, the 
or five miles from the Hospice, has been erect- | chamber and the bed in which Napoleon the 
ed, where a weary pilgrim may be taken in. | Great had slept! 
Strange to say that, even in this barren and | Dinner—or supper it‘ should be called—was 
frozen region, I found here and there some | served in the refectory, and the monks girded 
delicate flowers; and under the ledges of the | themselves with towels, and waited upon us as 
rocks, by brushing away the snow, I discovered | servants—a condescension that was probably 
others blooming in the midst of dreariness and | very meritorious in their eyes, but not pleasant to 
death. |us. They were educated, intelligent gentlemen, 
In the midst of a driving snow-storm, wea- | and we would much have preferred to wait on 
ried and chilled, we reached the Hospice just | them or ourselves. After supper, and we hada 
at dusk; half an hour later, and we could not | capital supper, the wines of the Hospice are fa- 
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mous and abundant—the guests gathered in the | servants, muleteers, and others who had come 
chief parlor, and one of the monks took his seat | with the travelers, on their knees upon the cold 
ata miserable piano and played by the hour, | stone floor, saying their prayers. The chapel 
while two Swiss girls, who had come up on a) contained many votive offerings, and a treasury 
yisit, stood at his side and sung with great into which the visitor was expected to cast what- 
glee. Sometimes the company would join in | ever he was willing to bestow for the entertain- 
the choruses, and a right merry time we had | ment he has received. The theory is, that the 
with the monks of St. Bernard. It quite shook | brethren receive nothing for their hospitality ; 
out of a man’s head the ideas he had grown | but the practice is, to give at least as much as the 
up with, that these people lead adreary, wretched | traveler would pay at a Swiss hotel for the same 
life, with no taste or opportunity for the pleas-| service. I fear that some travelers are willing 


ures that the rest of the world enjoy. But 

theirs is a life of self-denial, and even of self- | 
sacrifice ; for the severity of the climate breaks 
down the strongest constitutions; and after ten 
years of service here, they are usually com- | 
pelled to leave, and seek an extension of life i in| 
a more genial field. 

I formed a pleasing acquaintance with one of | 
the monks, who gave me many interesting par) 
ticulars of life in these mountains. Their er- 
rand is to keep this Hospice for the shelter of 
travelers in the winter. The commerce of the 
valleys requires that, even in that terrible season 
of the year, the peasants should often make this 
pass, and as they are often exposed to the ter- 
rible calamity of being buried up in the snows, 
and no man would keep a hotel on the pass and 
undertake to provide for the rescue and preser- 
vation of the travelers, these monks have devoted | 
themselves to the heroic work. Provided with | 
a company of noble dogs, well trained to the | 
work, they make frequent excursions down the | 





to take the monks at their word, and to pay 
nothing, as they are charged nothing. So del- 
icate is the sense of propriety, however, on the 
part of the monks, that the brother who was 
| walking with me in the chapel after the service 
retired the moment he saw me approaching the 
| treasury, that he might not be any constraint 
| upon my freedom in the matter of a contribu- 
tion. All my intercourse with these religieux, 
as they are called, strengthened the impression 
that whatever errors of doctrine they have em- 
braced, they are noble Christian philanthro- 
pists, devoting their lives to saving the lives of 
their fellow-men. And so, when we were ready 
to set off on our downward tour, to re-enter the 
world from which these men are vdluntary ex- 
iles, I was glad to bear away with me the kiss 
which one of them pressed upon my cheek in 
token of his love. And then we came back to 
Martigny. 

And on the next day we were mounted again, 
and struck off for the vale of Chamouni. We 


mountain to search for any poor wayfarers who | follow the valley down which the Arve comes 
may require their aid, and the dogs, with a bask- raving madly, cross the Forclaz, and then plunge 
ct of bread and wine under their necks, will| into the vale of Trient, where the warmth of 
pursue their way, guided by the sense of smell, | the sun, and the green pastures and still waters, 


and find a sufferer when human sagacity and 
perseverance would have failed. Scarcely a 
winter passes without some perishing in these 
drifts, and many would be added to the number 
of victims if it were not forthe devotion of these 
monks, their servants, and dogs. A melancholy 
witness and memorial of the frightful work of the 
icy monster is to be found in the Dead-house, 
which stands a short distance back from the Hos- 
pice, as seen in the illustration. Here are de- 
posited the bodies of those who have perished 
in the snow. But the heap and host of grim 
skeletons, standing around the walls, are but a 
part only of the army who have been frozen here. 
They are exposed to be recognized by their 
friends, who may come to claim them, and if 
not claimed they are suffered to remain. No 
graves are dug in the frozen soil, and the weather 
is so cold that the flesh does not corrupt, but it 
dries up and wastes away. I counted thirty 
skulls in the midst of the bones on the floor, 
while as many skeletons were standing up—a 
ghastly company. Among them was a mother 
with a babe in her bony arms; she was found 
in the snow hugging her dead child to her bosom, 
and it was never removed, 

At daylight the next morning I was roused 
by the bell of the chapel, and hastening there 
found the whole fraternity, with all the guides, 





were in such strange contrast with the dreary 
winter-scenes of yesterday that we seemed to 
have changed zones of a sudden, and to have 
entered the tropics, These transitions are rapid 
and surprising, but seldom so great and so beau- 
tiful as this. Here is sheltered a little hamlet, 
which, under the bright sun of to-day, is rejoicing 
in the midst of smiling meadows, the abode of 
health and peace! Alas! if we could know the 
hearts and the hearths of these Swiss homes, we 
should doubtless find them like all others in this 
world, and not a bit to choose. 

We had the choice of two routes; but to get 
the beauties of both, we diverged from the path 
we selected, and went a couple of hours out of 
the way to see the Black Head, or Téte Noire, 
with its wonderful gallery cut in the side of the 
solid rock. 

This wasa détour from which we soon returned, 
and resumed our march through the lovely 
valley. 

On the side of it, and in view of the traveler 
as he lingers here, are the frightful precipices 
of the Aiguille, where Escher de Berg was 
dashed headlong in 1791, in a foolish attempt 
to leap across a chasm, in spite of the advice of 
his guides. And never, in my Switzer climbing, 
did I encounter a more toilsome ascent than up 
the mountain which we must conquer after leav- 
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MONT BLANC AND THE MER DE GLACE. 


ing the valley of Trient. Sometimes we must 
pull ourselves along by roots and shrubs, and let 
the mules have the comfort of taking themselves 
up without a load. Yet even in this ascent 
there was a strife among us to see who should 
zain the summit first, for there a monarch with 
a crown upon his head was soon to be revealed 
to our eyes—the monarch of the Swiss mount- 
sins. But when the steep acclivity had been 
»vercome, we had a race of a mile or two over 
a heath ascending gently, but terminating at 
length in the Col de Balm. 

Mont Blanc is in sight! - Not a faint and 
doubtful view of a peak among a hundred peaks, 
but the monarch of the Alps stands there—a 
king in his glory, revealed from his summit to 
the base. A cloud is gathered like a halo on 
his head; but it rises and vanishes as we look 
upon it with silent admiration and awe. Around 
him are the Aiguilles or Needles, bare pinnacles 
ef rock stretching up like guards into the heav- 
ens, and between are the glaciers —reflecting 
now the rays of the noonday sun, and among 
them the Mer de Glace, literally a ‘‘sea of ice” 
—winding along down the gorges, and resting 
their cold feet in the vale below. 

Afterward I saw Mont Blanc from its base, 
and sought other heights from which it might be 
surveyed, but I could find nothing comparable 
to the view from the Col de Bain. There it 
stands, towering 15,810 feet toward the sky, the 


loftiest summit in Europe, with thirty-four gla 
ciers around it; and as I gazed, it was a strang 
question to discuss—but one that might well be 
argued till sundown—is old Ocean, or even Ni- 
agara, a sublimer sight? 

It seems so near the sky that the blue firma 
ment kisses its brow. It is so far off, yet so near, 
so bright and pure, that the angels might be 
sporting on its summit and be safe from the 
intrusion of men. It is a solemn mountain. 
Even the hills of Syria and Palestine, on which 
I afterward gazed, Lebanon and Hermon, Car- 
;mel and Horeb, with their hallowed memories 
| clustering on them, were not more impressive 
| than this hoary hill—forever clothed in white 
raiment, standing there like an ivory throne for 
the King of kings! 

We went down into the vale of Chamouni. 
and at evening saw the stars like diamond: 
sparkling in the crown of the monarch, and then 
the moonbeams fell all cold upon his crest. We 
rose the next morning early, and saw the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc in a blaze of glory long be- 
fore the dwellers in the vale had seen the rays 
of the rising sun. 

And then we left Switzerland. Mont Blan: 
is the climax. It should be reserved to the last. 
as the crowning spectacle, the sublimest sight 
in a land where every summit is sublime, and 
every step reveals new scenes of grandeur or of 
| beauty. 
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MAJOR BULBOUS. 


NORTH CAROLINA ILLUSTRATED. 
BY PORTE CRAYON. 
II.—THE PINY WOODS. 


Ye gods of quiet and of sleep profound, 

Whose soft dominion o'er this country sways, 
And all the widely silent places round, 

Forgive me if my trembling pen displays 


What never yet was sung in mortal lays, 
‘Tnomson. 


EARLY the whole of the eastern part of 
LY North Carolina is covered with pine for- 
‘sts, extending from the swampy country bor- 
dering the sea-board as far back as Raleigh, the 
‘apital of the State. This section is sparsely 
populated, but little improved, and although it 
furnishes the greater portion of all the resinous 
matter used in ship-building in the United 
States, it has hitherto been little known. It is 
‘alled by the Carolinians ‘‘The Piny Woods,” 
and we must prepare to follow our persever- 
ing traveler, Porte Crayon, in his wanderings 
through this primitive and lonely region. 

At Plymouth we find him seated on the 
porch, at Enoch Jones’s Hotel, looking as lazy 
and listless as if he were a citizen of the place. 
Plymouth, we believe, is the county town of 
Washington, situated on the opposite side of 
the Sound from Edenton, a short distance up 
the Roanoke, and contains a thousand or twelve 
hundred inhabitants, 

It is the successful commercial rival of Eden- 
ton, and plumes itself on its business activity, 
not without reason, for Crayon reports that its 
wharves were crowded with six or seven sloops; 
and during the day he staid there, no less 
than three vessels loaded with lumber hauled 
up to take in grog and then passed on their 
way. The shores of the Roanoke in the vicin- 
ity are low and swampy, and although the vil- 
lage is not unpleasing to the eye, it contains 





nothing of sufficient interest to detain the trav- 
eler long. How Porte Crayon came to remain 
here for thirty-six hours, happened in this wise. 

He had been extremely desirous to obtain a 
passage to Roanoke Island, and having failed 
to do so on the other side of the Sound, had 
hopes of being able here to find a vessel out- 
ward-bound. Accompanied by his obliging 


| landlord, he visited several taverns and dog- 


geries near the river, and at length found the 
commander of a lumber sloop, whose vessel 
was to sail seaward at early dawn next morn- 
ing. Crayon felicitated himself on this fortu- 
nate rencontre, and the captain cheerfully 
agreed to take a passenger, at the same time 
dropping a modest hint about rough fare. <A 
Roanoke Islander, who was returning home by 
the same vessel, also volunteered to attend at 
the appointed hour with his canoe at the steam- 
boat landing, to take our hero aboard the vessel, 
which lay out in the stream. This was most 
satisfactory. The agreement was forthwith 
sealed with a glass of ‘‘ something all round,” 
and Crayon returned to his quarters in a state 
of pleasurable excitement. That night he 
dreamed of taking a glass of grog with Cap- 
tains Barlow and Amidas. Then the bronzed 
and weather-beaten faces of these worthies 
faded away, and still wandering in dreams, he 
was in an extensive grove of live-oaks. 

‘*T delight in dreams,” quoth Crayon. ‘‘In 
dreams only can the soul realize its full capac- 
ity for feeling. When cold, tyrannical reason 
sleeps, fancy may revel unchidden and un- 
checked, like a joyous child when a captious, 
repressing step-mother is away. What though 
the dreamer’s hunger is never satisfied, and his 
thirst never quenched—what though his bliss is 
fleeting as the gilding of a morning cloud—tell 
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me, ye that ‘know, wherein our waking life is | 
better ? 

‘“‘But to return to my dream: 
through this grove of live-oaks for some dis- | 


| ing of a chieftain. As I gazed in dreamy won- 


| der the grass-woven screen which served asa 
straying | door was pushed aside, and a maiden of exquisite 


beauty came forth. As she stood for a time in 


tance, I at length came upon an open space | | thoughtful silence, I had opportunity to consider 


where stood an Indian encampment. All| 
seemed to be filled with life, yet all was si- 
lence. As I passed along in the midst, appar- 
ently unnoticed, I saw groups of grim-painted 
warriors leaning on their bows and war-clubs ; 


others reclined in front of their lodges, smok- | 


ing ; while others were employed in sharpening 
their spears and feathering their bone-pointed 
arrows. Copper-colored children rolled and 
tumbled over the grass, and leather-faced 
squaws were variously occupied in all the do- 
mestic drudgeries of the camp. 

‘*T paused at length before a lodge whose su- 
perior size and decorations proclaimed the dwell- 
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the matchless beauty of her face, and the failtless 
symmetry of her form, which, if it could not be 
improved, was but little marred by the barbaric 
splendor of her costume. Her tunic was of 
woven bark tissue, white as paper and light as 
silk, curiously and beautifully wrought with 
many-colored shells. Her dainty feet were 
half hidden in embroidered moccasins, her 
wrists and ankles clasped by bands of shining 
gold. A richly-ornamented sash bound her 
delicate waist, and a necklace of gold and white 
coral hung about her neck. Though her attire 
was that of an Indian princess, her skin was 
of dazzling whiteness, and her dimpled cheek 
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flushed with the freshest rose. ‘ ¢ 
Her round, wondering eyes were 

of a tender blue, and the plumy 

circlet on her head rested on a 

luxuriant mass of flaxen hair, 

that fell in wild ringlets over her 

graceful shoulders, and down- 

ward until it became entangled 

with the shell-wrought fringe of 

her girdle. 

‘‘At the appearance of this 
bright vision there was a general 
movement in the camp, and the 
warriors approached her with 
looks of mingled love and rev- 
erence. More than one young 
brave, of tall and goodly person, 
gallantly betrophied with eagles’ 
feathers and bears’ claws, ad- 
vanced tremblingly as if to prof- 
fer service, but a gentle wave of 
her white hand sent them crest- 
fallen and disappointed back. 

“Then a more aged man 
approached, who, by his dress, 
might have been a priest or 
prophet. He was profusely 
decked with golden ornaments ; 

a broad gold ring hung in his 

nose, and in the wide slits in his 

enormous ears were twined two 

living green snakes, whose loath- 

some beauty seemed fitly to dec- 

orate the hideous head that bore 

them. Asheadvanced with more 

audacity than the rest, the maiden’s childlike | 
face changed its expression of thoughtful dig- 
nity to one of disgust, and half of terror. Yet, 
as if unused to fear, she stamped her little foot 
like an angered fawn, and waved him off with 
quick and imperious gesture, Sullen and venge- 
ful was the scowl that darkened his face as he 
retired; but neither respect for the great brave, 
nor awe of the mighty necromancer, could re- 
press the gleam of satisfaction that lighted the 
faces of the younger warriors at this discomfit- 
ure. 

‘* The beautiful princess went her way alone, 
by a path which led to the forest shade. Un- 
seen and unregarded as a spirit in the land of 
the living, I followed her springing footsteps— 
half wondering, half worshiping. When she 
had gone a long way from the camp, and reach- 
ed a secluded spot in the forest, she paused 
and stood in an attitude of anxious expectation. 
Her suspense was of short duration, for pres- | 
ently an arrow, bound with flowers, fell at her 
feet. She started, a flush of pleasure overspread 
her face, and ere she could stoop to take up the 
messenger of joy, a princely youth came bound- 
ing through the woodland and knelt at her feet. 
With a look full of idolatrous love, he bowed 
himself; but she raised him up, and ere long 
her flaxen tresses were nestled lovingly upon 
that manly breast. 

“Then a thought flashed upon me like a} 





VIRGINIA DARE. 


gleam of sunshine in a shady dell. ‘It is, itis! 
it must be she! she did not perish with the 
rest! She was saved—saved, sweet, exotic 
flower! to bloom so gloriously in the far wil- 
derness amidst these savage weeds of humanity 
—to reign a queen over these rude beasts—to be 
worshiped, perhaps idolized! Ah me! with 
such a divinity it would not be very hard to turn 
idolator. Could I but speak now, to claim 
kindred with her—first-born of English blood 
upon this mighty continent—Virginia Dare—to 
hear, mayhap, from her sweet lips, something of 
the fate of that lost colony; something to fill 
that mournfulest blank in the pages of history.’ 

**Too late; for suddenly a yell broke on my 

ear, 
‘ As all the fiends from heaven that fell, 
Had pealed the banner-cry of hell.’ 

A hundred shadowy forms came rushing through 
the forest, and foremost of all the ring-nosed 
prophet, with snaky eyes bent on the youthful 
lovers. ‘Accursed juggler!’ I cricd, ‘this is 
yourvillainy. But your blasting eyes shall never 
see their capture!’ With superhuman energy 
I leaped upon him, and as we fell he uttered a 
frantic scream—which woke me. 

**T found myself standing in the middle of 
my room at Enoch Jones’s, and became aware 
that an obstreperous shanghai in atree hard by 
was crowing for day. If I could but have 
spoken to her,” continued Crayon, “I should 
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have been content to die, and have been a hap- | 
pier man for the rest of my life.” 

Hurrying on his clothes, and slinging his 
knapsack, our hero hastened to the place of 
rendezvous on the banks of the river. He ar- | 
rived a little before the appointed hour, and 
finding no one to meet him, shouted, called, and 
signaled in vain, until the time was past. He 
‘hen visited the half dozen tenantless sloops ly- 
ing at the wharves, thinking it possible that the 
Eapire might have changed her position during 
the night; and, finally, wearied with the fruitless | 
search, he lay down upon a bale of cotton and | 
slept. About sunrise the wharf-master came | 
down, and informed him that the faithless skip- | 
per had weighed anchor about midnight, and | 
by this time was probably far out on the Sound. | 
Sloth and philosophy are said to be near akin, | 
but it required the assistance of both to enable | 
Crayon to keep cool on the reception of this 
intelligence. To his honor be it said, that he | 
succeeded in his efforts. He only shrugged his 
shoulders, and mildly expressed a hope that the | 
sloop with her commander might sink to the | 
bottom of the sea, and then, feeling amiable as 
Uncle Toby, returned to the hotel. 

The attempt to get off by this line having | 
proved a failure, Crayon ascertained that the | 
stage-coach for Washington started early on the | 
following morning. Here was a chance, but | 
what was he te do in the mean time. ‘The | 
loungers on the tavern porch spent the morning | 
in discussing the merits of a dispute between | 
Williamston, a little place up the Roanoke, and | 
the proprietors of the steamboat line. The | 
Williamstonians desired the extension of the | 
line te their city. The boats thought it wouldn’t | 
pay, hence the controversy. As there was not | 
much in the subject, it died out about the heat | 


of the day, and then followed a dead aray 


| ‘This was disturbed at intervals by a dog-fight ; 


a negro brat tumbling down the steps; and, final- 
ly, about twelve o'clock, by a drunken fellow 
who called for “licker.” The request was neg- 
atived. Boosey obstreperously insisted. The 
landlord stood firm, and there was great hope 
ofarow. But just at the crisis of the dispute. 
Boosey basely yielded and retired—so com- 
pletely does drunkenness undermine a man’s 
high moral nature. 

After dinner, Crayon repaired to the wharf 
and sat upon the cotton bales again, from whence 
he watched two boys fishing. They caught no- 
thing, and our hero sunk to sleep. 

Toward evening the tavern porch got more 
lively. Some one had set a negro boy to try- 
ing the speed of a trotter up and down the level 
street, and this entertainment collected all the 
available idlers and horse-fanciers in the vicin- 
ity. 

‘* That hoss,” said the stage-driver, address- 
ing himself to Mr. Crayon, ‘* that hoss reminds 
me of a hoss that old Major Bulbous used to 
drive in that old stick gig of his’n. I see him 
once,” continued the narrator, ‘‘ atwixt G-—— 
and E , where I druv a coach for a while, 
a-coming up through the Piny Woods, in sich a 
pickle as I never see a man before or sence. At 
fust I thought it was one of these steam-engines 
tearing along the road by itself, but as he come 
alongside I see it was the Major in his gig. His 
skin was pretty full, he was driving like thun- 
der, and his gig all afire. ‘Halloo, Major,’ 
says I, ‘stop!’ But he only cussed me black 
and blue. Then one of the passengers cried 
out, ‘Halloo, old fellow, whar did you come 
from?’ ‘From hell,’ says he, giving his hoss 
the whip. ‘Well, I should have thought so 
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from appearances,’ said the passenger. By 
this time the Major was out of sight, leaving a 
streak of smoke behind him, perhaps a quarter 
of a mile long. No doubt the gig caught fire 
from a cigar, for he was much in the habit of 
smoking as he traveled.” 

‘«‘ And what became of him?” 

‘‘Why, they say, in passing through the 
swamp near his house, the wheel struck a cy- 
press-knee and flung him out into the water. 
The horse run home with the gig in a blaze, 
and made straight for the barn-yard. By good 
luck the gate was shut, or he might have set 
the whole premises on fire. They say the 
Major didn’t get drank for well-nigh a month 
arterward.” 

From Plymouth to Washington the road is 
generally good, and the coaches make very fair 
speed. Nevertheless, the leisurely habits of the 
people during the necessary stoppages for wa- 
tering and changing teams, give ample time to 
note the peculiarities of the country. Its feat- 
ures are monotonous in the extreme, varied 
only by alternate swamp and piny woods; the 
former bordering the water-courses, the latter 
covering the sandy ridges between. 

These forests are of the long-leafed pine, the 
Pinus palustris of the Southern States. From 
them is gathered one of the great staples of 
North Carolina—the turpentine. And al- 
though this product and its derivatives are, in 
our country, almost in as common use as bread 
and meat, very little is known of the manner 
of procuring them. We will therefore en- 
deavor to describe it accurately, relying upon 
such sketches and observations as Crayon was 
enabled to make during his tour. 

These trees at maturity are seventy or eighty 
feet high, and their trunks eighteen or twen- 
ty inches in diameter near the base. They 
grow close together, very straight, and without 
branches to two-thirds of their height. Over- 
head, their interlocking crowns form a continu- 
ous shady canopy; while beneath, the ground 
is covered with a thick, yellow matting of pine- 
straw, clean, dry, level, and unbroken by under- 
growth. The privilege of tapping the trees is 
generally farmed out by the landowner, at a 
stated price per thousand, say from twenty to 
thirty dollars. Under this privilege the laborer 
commences his operations, During the winter 
he chops deep notches in the base of the tree, a 
few inches from the ground, and slanting in- 
ward. Above, to the height of two or three 
feet, the surface is scarified by chipping off the 
bark and outer wood. From this surface the 
resinous sap begins to flow about the middle of 
March, at first very slowly, but more rapidly 
during the heat of summer, and slowly again as 
winter approaches. The liquid turpentine runs 
into the notehes, or boxes, as they are techni- 
cally called, each holding from a quart to half a 
gallon. This, as it gathers, is dipped out with 
a wooden spoon, barreled, and carried to market, 
where it commands the highest price. That 
which oozes out and hardens upon the scarified 
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surface of the tree is scraped down with an iron 
instrument into a sort of hod, and is sold at an 
inferior price. Every year the process of scari- 
fying is carried two or three feet higher up the 
trunk, until it reaches the height of twelve or 
fifteen feet—as high as a man can conveniently 
reach with his long-handled cutter. When this 
ceases to yield, the same process is commenced 
on the opposite side of the trunk. An average 
yield is about twenty-five barrels of turpentine 
from a thousand trees, and it is estimated that 
one man will dip ten thousand boxes. 

The produce is carried to market on a sort 
of dray or cart which holds but two barrels, 
consequently the barrels are always seen setting 
about in the woods in couples. The trees at 
length die under these repeated operations. 
They are then felled, split into small sticks, 
and burned for tar. The dead trees are pre- 
ferred for this purpose, because when life ceases 
the resinous matter concentrates in the interior 
layers of the wood. In building a tar-kiln a 
small circular mound of earth is first raised, 
declining from the circumference to the centre, 
where a cavity is formed, communicating by a 
conduit with a shallow ditch surrounding the 
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mound. Upon this foundation the split sticks 
are stacked to the height of ten or twelve 
feet. 

The stack is then covered with earth as in 
making charcoal, and the fire applied through 
an opening in the top. As this continues to 
burn with a smouldering heat, the wood is 
charred, and the tar flows into the cavity in 
the centre, and thence by the conduit into the 
ditch, or into vessels sunk to receive it. 

In a country endowed by nature with such 
unlimited plantations, yielding their valuable 
products for so small an amount of labor, one 
might expect to see some signs of wealth and 
prosperity ; yet here all appearances seem to in- 
dicate the reverse. Human habitations are few 
and far between ; and when found, are but little 
better in appearance than the huts of our West- 
ern borderers. An accurate observer, however, 
may see about the dwellings in the Piny Woods 
many little peculiarities indicative of an older 
civilization. They almost always have fruit 
trees about them, and a trellis supporting an ex- | 
tensive scuppernong grape-vine. There are be- | 
sides four characteristic indispensables to every 
cottage: a well-sweep with a cypress-knee 
bucket, in shape and size like a slouched hat ; 
a group of slim fodder-stacks, made of corn- 
blades tied to high stakes; three sweet potato 
hills, carefully protected, and a tall pole hung 
with empty gourds to entertain the martins. 
This unfailing care to provide for the comfort 
of these social chattering little sojourners im- 
presses the stranger favorably in regard to the 





inhabitants of this region, and if circumstances 


should throw him upon their simple hospitality 
he will not be disappointed. j 
After traveling some twelve miles by the coach 
Crayon resolved to see more of the country than 
could conveniently be viewed from his seat beside 
the driver; consequently he shouldered his knap- 
sack and thence/orth pursued his journey on foot. 
Turning from the main road into the first by- 
path that presented itself, he was soon wander- 
ing ad libitum among the turpentine-trees. It 
is impossible to resist the feeling of loneliness 
that creeps over one on entering these silent 
forests, or to repress a sentiment of superstitious 
dread as you glance through the sombre many- 
columned aisles, stretching away on every side 
in interminable perspective. Where the trees 
have been recently blazed, the square-cut mark- 
ings, white on the black trunks, strikingly re- 
semble marble grave-stones, and the traveler may 
imagine himself in a vastcemetery. In the old- 
er workings, if he should pass near the hour of 
twilight, he may see misty white, horned ghosts, 
starting and staring from every tree—silence and 
monotony, like two evil spirits following every 
where, suggesting uncouth and dreary fancies. 
Our hero at length came to an old milldam, 
grown up with cypresses, presenting altogether 
so unique a picture that he tarried to sketch it. 
His drawing was nearly completed when he re- 
marked the slanting rays of the sun upon the 
trees, and not without some feeling of uneasiness 
he hastily put up his work and resumed his jour- 
ney. He had not walked more than a quarter 
of a mile, however, before he had the pleasure of 
seeing a clump of gourds towering over the trees. 


PINY WOODS COTTAGE. 
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The house which our hero approached had a| 
lonely, dilapidated look, and even the gourds | 
on the martin pole appeared to be tenantless. 

His doubt as to whether the place was in- 
habited was soon resolved by the appearance of 
a small man, who rushed from the front door 
pursued by a tall virago with a broomstick in her 
hand. The high-toned clatter of the woman’s 
tongue and the rapid thwacks of the stick, with 
which she belabored him over the head and 
shoulders, completely drowned the man’s voice 
in any prayers or remonstrances he might have 
attempted. His principal defense, therefore, 
was confined to dodging, at which he seemed 
well practiced. 

Porte Crayon, being naturally of a chivalrous 
temper, was on the point of rushing forward to 
espouse the cause of the weaker party, but in 
consideration of the general impropriety of min- 
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gling in domestic feuds, and the particular man- 
ner in which the woman handled the broom- 
stick, he restrained the generous impulse, and 
withdrawing himself from sight behind a tree, 
remained a quiet spectator of the scene. As the 
couple made the circuit of the inclosure in front 
of the house he was also enabled to understand 
the causé of the difficulty. 

It seemed that the man having got through 
the proceeds of the last sale of turpentine, in- 
stead of gathering more, as he was ordered, had 
robbed two of madam’s sitting hens and sold 
the eggs, the proceeds whereof he had invested 
in whisky. This last charge was denied at 
first, and only admitted when a second tour of 
the yard was nearly completed. The broom- 
stick was then discontinued, and the Amazon re- 
tired into the house, whence issued at intervals 
a smothered blast from her yet unsatisfied tongue. 
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The little man, with a dejected countenance, 
seated himself upon a lame wood-horse, ap- 
pearing upon the whole, however, as if he was 
rather pleased that it was all over. Just then 
a solitary martin perched himself upon the pole, 
and after some consideration entered one of the 
gourds. A moment after there was a furious 
chattering that might have been heard a hun- 
dred yards off, and the gourd began to swing to 
and fro. At length two birds, with a cloud of 
dried twigs and feathers, tumbled out of the 
opening and fell fluttering to the ground. So 
fierce was the combat that they had nearly fallen 
a prey to a hungry-looking gray cat that was 
watching near. At this the little man began 
to laugh, when the woman reappeared at the 
door, and, in a loud voice, ordered him to go to 
his work. Without looking up he rose, and en- 
tering a log building hard by that looked like a | 
turkey pen, he commenced pegging away mer- 
rily at a pair of shoes. 

From motives of delicacy Porte Crayon did 
not wish to remain longer a witness to these | 
family differences, and as soon as he could do | 
so unperceived, made his escape. But where 
was he to go? That was a serious question. 
What he had just seen was rather calculated | 
to mar the prospect of a night’s repose. But | 
Crayon was an old stager. ‘A calm,” said he, 
‘*generally succeeds a storm; I will return to | 
the old milldam, finish my drawing, and then | 
come back to claim their hospitality. In the 
course of half an hour the clouds will have rolled 
away.” Carrying out the resolve, he returned 
to the gate a second time just as the sun was 
setting. No sooner had the proprietor laid eyes 
on him than he threw down his lap-stone and 
hurried to meet him, with a countenance beam- 
ing with delight. 

Scarcely allowing the traveler-time to tell his 
needs, he overwhelmed him with proffers of hos- 
pitality. Pleased with the free cordiality of this 
welcome, our hero still entertained some un- | 
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happy forebodings, which the next moment sut- 
ficiently justified. The heroine of the broom- 
stick, armed this time with a large wooden spoon, 
and wearing an awful scowl on her countenance, 
came forward. 

‘* No man can’t stay here to-night,” said she, 
in a voice that rang like the shriek of a Pytho- 
ness. ‘* You nasty, good-for-nothing, sneaking 


| creeter, have you the drotted impudence to ask a 


stranger to stay in your house when your own 
family is starving? You hain’t had a mouthful 
of meat for a week. Let the man go to Squire 
Smith’s, where he can get something to eat.” 

Crayon hesitated, and then humbly taking off 
his cap, inquired how far it was to Squire Smith's. 

**Tt don’t make any difference how far it is, 
,’ 

‘* For God's sake, stranger, don’t go,”’ whis- 
pered the cobbler. ‘It’s good five mile, and 
you'll git lost in the swamp sure as you're born.” 

Crayon winked at the cobbler. 

‘* Madam,” said he, respectfully, ‘‘ if I am to 
go on, will you have the goodness to give me a 
drink of water ?” 

‘* Water's plenty, at least sich as it is,” said 
she, pointing to the bucket in which floated a 
gourd. Crayon crossed the threshold, helped 
himself to a drink, and then took his seat on a 
three-legged stool. ‘The matron cast a furious 
look at him, and with three consecutive kicks 
sent as many dogs howling out of the cabin. 

Our hero rose—‘‘ Madam, I am a stranger in 
this country, and don’t know the paths. It is now 
nearly dark, and I expect to lose myself in the 
swamp; but rather than put a lady to any in- 
convenience, I will even run that risk. I bid 
you good-evening.” 

Here he offered his hand, which was rather 
reluctantly accepted, and, on withdrawing it, 
managed to leave half a dollar sticking to the 
lady’s palm. The cobbler, who had stood aloof 
during this scene, now ventured to put in a 
propitiatory word. 

‘*Perhaps,” said he, ‘‘if the 
gentleman must go, I might go 
with him as far as the Squire's.” 

‘*Go mend them shoes, you 
mean, sneaking brute. Didn't 
you promise ’em for to-morrow 
morning— you sorry onreliable 
pretense ofa man? If the gen- 
tleman can’t go without you to 
show him the way he had better 
stay, that’s all; and if he can 
make up his mind to put up with 
our poor entertainment, I reckon 
it’s rather late for him to go, any- 
how.” e 

During this speech Crayon un- 
slung his knapsack, hung it on the 
bed-post, and made himself gen- 
erally at home. Several cotton- 
headed urchins had now gathered 
in, and stood staring at the new- 
comer with alltheir eyes, Attract- 
ed to the door by the sound of 
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horses’ hoofs, our hero next saw 
a strapping girl, about sixteen, 
astride of a gray pony without 
saddle or bridle, driving up a 
couple of cows. A profusion of 
coal-black hair hung in elf locks 
about her neck and face, and 
her great black eyes danced 
like a rabbit’s. In fact, she was 
pretty—a softened image of her 
mother without the broomstick. 

“Sal! Sal! you abominable 

hussy, git off that hoss. Don’t 
you see the strange gentleman ?” 
” §al’s countenance fell; she 
bounced from her seat, stuck 
her finger in her mouth, and, 
by a circuitous path, gained the 
back part of the house. 

Presently Crayon observed §“ 
the cobbler very earnestly mak- 
ing signs to him from his work- 
shop; he accordingly entered, 
and took a seat opposite him on 
a roll of sole leather. 

‘**lam mighty glad, Sir, you’ve made up your 
mind to pass the night with us. It goes agin 
me to see a stranger turn from my door; but 
Lord bless you, Sir, you know women—they 
will talk.” Here the speaker gave Mr. Crayon 
a facetious and significant wink. ‘‘ P’r'aps 
there’s no meat, but I’m goin’ to town to-mor- 


row to lay in a supply. The fact is, ’'m’mazin’ 
fond of talkin’ when I meet a friendly, sociable 


gentleman. I should judge you’ve been round 
some; *pears you know a thing or two. 
I. I’ve been in pretty nigh every State in this 
Union. I traveled round when I was a jour’; 
then I served in the army a while. I was with 
the volunteers in Mexico. I was in all them 
battles, and entered the city of Mexico with 
General Taylor.” 

** Scott, you mean,” suggested Crayon. 

“Scott it was. Sence Taylor was ‘lected 
President I got’em mixed. And so, afterward, 
[ fou’t at Buena Vista under Scott or Taylor, 
one or t’other, but I disremember which. I 
never was any great scollard, but I've smelt 
powder in my time.” 

‘I don’t doubt it,” said Crayon, dryly. 

Just then there was a blast from the house— 
a demand if he ‘‘ was finishing them shoes,” 
preluded by the ordinary string of epithets. 
Whack! whack! whack! went the hammer, 
spasmodically. 


‘Never mind—pretty nigh done!” he cried. | 
Then repeating his facetious wink, he contin- | 


ued, in a lower tong, ‘‘ You know women, Sir. 


So do | 





stranger, this here’s gittin’ dry. 
ute.” 

Having reconnoitred the house, he slyly took 
out a pint bottle which had been deftly hidden in 
the leg of an old boot, and, drawing the corn- 
cob stopper, handed the liquor to his guest. He 
merely wet his mustaches, and returned it. 

** Here’s luck!” said the cobbler, as he threw 
his head back, half closed his eyes, and stuck 
the bottle neck into his mouth. With a spas- 
modic jerk he suddenly withdrew it; his eyes 
stared horribly, the whisky gurgled in his throat 
and trickled from the corners of his mouth. 
The hand of the Amazon reached in and took 
the bottle. Crayon expected to hear it crash 
against the house, but he only heard a string 
of some ten or fifteen disrespectful adjectives, 
followed by the noun ‘‘ Hog.” The presence 
of the stranger probably prevented any overt 
breach of the peace and dignity of the house- 
hold. As soon as she was gone, Squibs made 
a ghastly effort at a wink. 

“Hang the woman, she’s got it! Mister, 
you should have kept a better look-out, and give 
me warnin’. Not that I mind her—pshaw! I 
don’t care that; but she has a prejudice against 
licker, as if what little I drink would hurt a 
man. But we don’t care. They must have 


Wait a min- 


| their say, or they'll bust.” 


‘*Dad, come to supper,” said a cotton-head- 
ed boy. 
The supper of corn bread, sweet potatoes, 


| and yeopou tea was enlivened by a continuous 


Pshaw! I never mind ’em; they will talk, and |stream of animadversion upon the character 


to stop ’em is onpossible. 


getachance. But when I was with the army— 
we was then before Rackinsack la Palma—the 
Colonel says to me, says he, ‘ Squibs, I've got 
great reliance on you, and there’s a certain 
thing I want to have done—’ But maybe, 


But I do like to talk | and conduct of the master of the house, settiny 
myself with a sociable, friendly man, when I | 


forth his nastiness, meanness, good-for-no- 
thingness, and other similar qualities, in the 
clearest light. His wife, who had been de- 
ceived into marriage under the impression that 
he was an industrious, thriving person, had 
been cruelly awakened from her dream of 
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felicity to find herself an abused, starved, and | to sing again; and Sleep spread his 


barefooted mother of five barefooted childyen. | 
He would neither mend shoes for the neighbors | 
nor for his own family. He would scrape a 
couple of barrels of turpentine now and then, 
carry them to town, waste half the proceeds be- | 
fore he got back home with his scanty supply 
of meat and groceries. As long as these lasted 
he would never lift a hand to any thing. 

The only defense made by Squibs was con- 
fined to a few miserable winks at his guest. 
He at length ventured to remark that turpen- 
tine was very low now—scarcely worth scraping. 

** Low!” said she, with flashing eyes. ‘‘ Low! 
What's the price of eggs ?” 

After the bursting of this shell there was 
comparative quiet. The ample chimney blazed 
with pine-knots. Pallets were laid in a dark 
corner for Sal and the children; another was 
placed in front of the fire for the stranger, to 
which, minus his coat and boots, he speedily 
retired. The elders sat quietly in the chimney 
corner smoking their pipes. The pine-knots 
threw a cheerful light over the room, and a 
cricket ventured from beneath the hearth-stone, 
and tuned his tiny pipe for a song. 

Squibs at length took up one of the trav- 
eler’s boots, and studying it with the air of a 
connoisseur, remarked, ‘‘This here is a city- 
made boot.” 

The matron gave a contemptuous recognition 
of the remark ; and then glancing at the article 
in question, observed, ‘‘ Them boots is too long 
for the gentleman” (pointing with her pipe to 
a wrinkle in the leather); ‘‘ his big toe only 
comes to thar.” 

‘*No,” said the cobbler, ‘‘ you’re mistaken, 
mammy. His toe comes to this pint.” 

‘*No sich thing,” replied she, positively ; 
‘*for it’s plain to see whar the eend of his toe 
humps up the leather.” 

Strong in the consciousness of truth and pro- 
fessional knowledge, the cobbler sustained his 
point. ‘* Why, dad burn me, woman, have I 
made shoes for twenty years not to know where 
a man’s foot comes to in his boot?” 

The matron seized an iron-shod poker, and 
sent forty thousand sparks roaring up the chim- 
ney. ‘* And a mighty deal of good it has done 
your family, hasn’t it? But come, I'll leave it 
to the gentleman himself if I ain’t right.” 

Thus appealed to, Crayon rose on his elbow, 
feigned to examine the boot, and unhesitatingly 
decided in favor of the lady. 

‘**There, now—didn’t I know it! A pretty | 
shoemaker you are, to be sure ! —an ignorant, | 
lazy vermin!” 

Squibs winked, and heaved a deepsigh. ‘I 
used to think once that I knowed something 
about a boot," he faintly persisted. 

‘** And you've at last found out you know no- 
thing,” said she. 

‘*The last tag is pizen,” rejoined he, wink- 
ing. 

Her concluding snarl was lost as they retired 
to the bed in the farcorner. The cricket began 
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peaceful 
mantle over the troubled world. 


Crayon arose next morning refreshed and 
strengthened. As he took leave of the family 
his host proposed to accompany him for a short 
distance to put him in the right road to Wash- 
ington. When they were about to separate, 
the traveler thanked him for his kind entertain- 
ment, and delicately offered pecuniary remu- 
neration. This the little shoemaker nobly de- 
clined. 

‘* Sir,” said he, ‘‘I’m always proud to see a 


| gentleman at my house, and always give him 


the best I've got ; and I do love a good talk.” 

‘*But, my friend,” said Crayon, offering a 
dollar, ‘‘I must insist that you take some- 
thing.” 

‘* Stranger, it makes me feel bad to have 
money forced on me this way.” Crayon 
dropped his hand. ‘‘But,” continued his 
host, ‘‘if you should force a trifle on me for 
the women thar, I couldn’t be so uncivil as to 
refuse.” 

The dollar was transferred. Squibs eyed 
the coin with satisfaction, and then cast a fore- 
boding glance toward the house. ‘ Sir,” said 
he, ‘‘couldn’t you change this gold dollar into 
two halves for me?” 

The request was complied with, and they 
parted ; our traveler taking the road to Wash- 
ington. 

Washington, the county town of Beaufort, is 
situated on the head of the Pamlico Sound, at 
the mouth of the Tar River. It is a flourishing 
place of four thousand inhabitants, and drives a 
smart trade in the staples of the State —tur- 
pentine, cotton, and lumber. It has several 
extensive establishments for sawing and plan- 
ing lumber, and for converting the brute tur- 
pentine into its various derivatives. An ex- 
terior view of the town presents nothing but a 
few steeples, peering out from a thick grove of 
trees, and the street views only continuous 
archways of verdure. In fact, its modest 
white wooden houses are completely buried in 
trees; and when the weather is hot the effect 
is highly pleasing. The only sketchable object 
here is a private residence, at the end of the 
main street, with beautifully-improved grounds; 
and at the principal hotel, the only item de- 
serving particular commendation was John, the 
head servant. Pope says, 

* Hlonor and fame from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part—there all the honor lies.” 
By this rule, John should have both fame and 
honor. 

Next morning early, our traveler embarked 
in the steamer Governor, Morehead, a small 
boat, of rather queer butld, which navigates 
the Tar River to Greenville, twenty-five miles 
distant. There were but seven or eight passen- 
gers on board. The morning was delightful, 
and Captain Quinn gave Crayon a breakfast 
that seems to have won his heart completely. 
In fact, he never alludes to it without compli- 
menting the Captain in the warmest terms. 
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RESIDENCE OF J. GRI8T, ESQ. 


The Tar River, as far as they traveled, pre- 
sented the dark-colored water, and low, swampy 
shores common to all the streams in the lower 
country. But few traces of improvement or 
population were visible in passing, and the evi- 
dences of trade were confined to a few flats 
loaded with lumber and cotton, and propelled 
with poles. The river is narrow, crooked, 
shoaly, and only navigable for flat-bottomed 
boats. 

At Greenville our traveler again took to the 
road, on foot. In its general features this coun- 
try resembles that over which Crayon had 
passed. There are the same interminable pine 
forests, boxed and scarified by the turpentine- 
gatherers, with the barrels standing about in 
couples among the trees, and frequent tar-kilns 
in process of erection, or smoking and smoulder- 
ing toward completion. 

As you approach the line of railroad, running 
from Weldon.to Wilmington, across this portion 
of the State, signs of life and improvement be- 
gin to be manifest. The groups of fodder-stacks 
about the barns are larger, the old dwellings are 
in better repair, there are many new ones of a 
more modern and more pleasing style of archi- 
tecture, and one more frequently meets the na- 
tive going to or from market, on his two-bar- 
reled cart, drawn by the long-tailed, shoeless 
horse. 

Having arrived at & village about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, our hero determined to tarry 
for the night. As he lounged upon the tavern 
porch his curiosity was excited by seeing a 
crowd of shabby-looking white men and negroes 
collected in an open space behind the stable. 
He presently joined them, and soon perceived 
there was a cock-fight on the tapis. Two of 


| the negroes, who carried meal-bags, had just 
liberated a pair of cocks therefrom, which they 
| placed in the hands of the two gentlemen who 
| were to play a principal part in the affair. 
| Number One of the parties was remarkable for 
his bad clothes and an indomitable shock of car- 
roty hair. His appearance was rather improved 
| by taking off his coat, which he did preparatory 
| to handling his fowl. _ This was a large spangle 
| ang, noisy, robustious fellow, whom it took two 
| to hold while the trimming was going on. 
His proposed antagonist, akeen-looking black, 
}on the contrary, sat perfectly quiet upon the 
hand of a sallow, long-nosed covey with sleek 
| black hair, and rather flashily dressed in a 
| green coat with brass buttons. As there is an 
| absurd prejudice existing at the present day 
against this elegant sport, it is more than prob- 
| able that many are ignorant of the manner of 
| conducting it. We may be pardoned, therefore, 
| for entering somewhat into detail in describing 
|the preliminaries. The cocks are generally 
matched by weight. This being ascertained, 
| the pitter takes him in hand, and with a pair of 
shears trims all the superfluous feathers from 
| his neck, tail, and back, thereby rendering him 
| lighter and more active, but effectually destroy- 
|ing his beauty. The spurs are sawed off near 
the leg, and upon the stumps a pair of sharp- 
pointed steel gaffs, about three inches long, are 
carefully tied. To dispose these artificial spurs 
so as more surely to strike the adversary and 
to prevent self-inflicted wounds, is one of the 
delicacies of the art only to be acquired py long 
practice and profound study. It was delightful 
to see the air of professional gravity with which 
these worthies went through the business of 
trimming and heeling, and the respectful ad- 








752 
miration elicited by their skill from the assist- | 
ant by-standers, including negroes. 

All preliminaries having been satisfactorily | 
adjusted, Green-coat called upon the specta- 
tors to set their bets. This was accordingly | 


done, the amounts ranging from a dime to a| claimed Woodpecker; ‘handle ’em.’ 
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squared themselv es, and incontinently pitched 
intoeach other. For a moment they struck rap- 
idly, hitting and dodging like practiced boxers: 
but becoming entangled, they presently tumbled 
over together, the black above. ‘ Hung!” ex 
** Stand 


quarter, although several desperate characters | back!’’ shouted Green-c oat, ‘*he’s in the feath- 


went as high as a dollar. 


The pitters entered a circle formed of plank | er, attempting to seize the combatants. 
staked up, the spectators ranged themselves | resolutely grappled by Green-coat; 
The cocks were held up to- | 


around outside. 


gether, to see if they were ready for the com- | 


bat; they answered, 
fiercely at each other’s eyes. The seconds then 
retired to opposite limits of the circle, and set 
their principals upon the ground. These strut- 
ted about for a moment; eying each other as- 


** Ready!” by pecking | 


| ers.” **You’re in my wing,” persisted Woodpeck 
He was 
while th 
black, taking advantage of the delay, was endeay- 
oring to pick the spangle’s eyes out. The excite- 
ment at this moment was so intense that a hatless 


lackey, who had a quarter on the spangle, broke 


} 


| 


into the ring. He was jerked out in a trice, and 
order restored. The combatants were separated, 
and it was discovered that no damage had been 


kance, and then, flapping their wings, poured | done ; but blood was rising, and before pitting « 


forth clarion notes of mutual defiance. 
was the signal for the onset; they advanced, 


This second time, Woodpecker nodded fiercely across 


the ring to his opponent, and said, in a voice 
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husky with suppressed passion, ‘‘ I'll go ye an- 
other dollar!” 

“Done!” 

There was no preliminary strutting this time. 
As soon as they touched the ground the eager 
duelists rushed to the combat. After some 
smart rapping without apparent result, the cocks 
seemed to be getting a little blown. The span- 
gle got his head under the black’s wing, and 
they both stood panting for some minutes in this 
position. The spangle appeared to be seriously 
revolving something in his mind, and it was 
perceived that blood was dripping from his neck. 
At the third round the result of the spangle’s 

Vou. XIV.—No 84.—3B 








cogitations transpired. Instead of meeting the 
black’s advance, he took to his heels. The 
black pursued him to the barrier, giving him a 
rap behind which helped him over, and away 
he went, pursued by half a dozen boys and ne- 
groes, with mingled shouts of derision and 
merriment. ‘‘ Killhim!” ‘‘ Cut his head off!" 
““Dunghill!” ‘Used up!” were the expres- 
sions which followed the ignominious bird. The 
victor behaved much like a gentleman. Leap- 
ing upon the barrier, he saw his recreant adver- 
sary in full flight. Disdaining to pursue—for 
the truly brave is never truculent—he hopped 
back into the } it, proclaimed his victory, as it 
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was his bounden duty to do, and 
then quietly suffered himself to 
be taken and disarmed. 

The losers were either vitupera- 
tive or calmly philosophic under 
their misfortunes, reasoning cu- 
riously upon causes and effects. 
The winners were loud and un- 
confined in their joy. 

Woodpecker stood for several 
minutes lost in thought, then step- 
ping up to his successful oppo- 
nent, he drew out two ragged one- 
dollar bills on the Bank of Cape 
Fear and forked them over. Mak- 
ing an effort to swallow the lump 
in his throat, he said, 

** Adam, I've been deceived. 
That spangle winned his fight last 
year at Gaston, when Jones fit 
Faulcon — Virginia agin North 
Carolina—a thousand on the odd. 
True, he wasn’t cut nary time, 
and so I gin two dollars for him 
arterward, and kep him on a walk 
ever sence; but I'll break every 
darned egg, and kill every chick- 
en of the breed, I will!” 

Jack the horse-boy won a 
quarter from that old dogmatical 
despot, Uncle Jonas, the chief 
waiter at the tavern. Jack 
screamed and turned somersets 


on the straw. So elated was he 
that he forgot his condition, and 
as Woodpecker passed, Jack hazarded a joke. | fight. But I’m not a-goin to be made game of 
‘*T say, Massa, dat rooster of yourn run like | for all that, especially by a nigger.” 
first dip.” Jack hastily took himself elsewhere. 
The defeated rolled his eyes vengefully upon| We ventured, in a civil and somewhat covert 


TIREMINING. 


the grinning ebony. ‘‘ Look’ee here, boy, I’ve | Manner, to rebuke Crayon for having assisted at 
ben deceived in that ‘are chicke... I’ve lost my | so cruel and disreputable an amusement. 
‘“*I do not see,” he replied, 
‘*why it is considered more cruel 
than angling or partridge-shoot- 
ing; and the people one meets at 
such places are, in all respects, the 
same as those who, under our ad- 
mirable system, play the most 
prominent part in the government 
of the country. For example, 
would it not be difficult to tell 
whether the originals of this sketch 
were the heroes of a cock-pit or 
an election day?” 

Crayon arrived at Goldsborough 
about midnight, and shortly after 
took the Central Railroad for Ra- 
leigh, about fifty miles distant. He 
went to sleep when the train start- 
ed, and when he awoke, about sun- 
rise, was just entering the elegant 
capital of North Carolina. A com- 
fortable "bus transferred him from 
the dépét to Guion’s Hotel, where, 

: with a little warm water and an 
FRAUD AND Foren. alkali, he proceeded to wash !.is 
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hands of tar, pitch, and turpentine. We will now | remain forever suspended in the place where 
leave him to repose for a short time in the fa-| you first had beheld them. These latter you 
mous City of Oaks. know at once, from their beautiful bright-green 
color, to be citizens of the vegetable kingdom, 
though their form is different from all you have 
ever seen among plants. They look for all the 
world like toys and ornaments, cut out of soft, 
glowing emerald. Among those that move so 
briskly about, you recognize, again, many as 
animals; for you perceive their oars and their 
arms, a mouth, and in some who shine in 
beautiful, transparent colors, a tiny stomach 
| and intestines within. Nor can you long doubt, 
as you watch their determined motions with 
an unmistakable purpose, that they move at 
their own free-will, and are not bound to the 
| spot, nor dependent on wind or waves. But 
| there is still another class of quaint beings, 
| looking marvelously like little boats or bundles 
| of staves, which swim in a peculiar manner 
| amidst their diminutive friends, and leave you 
| long unable to decide whether they move by 
themselves or are impelled by a foreign force. 
LITTLE sTIC KS AND THEIR KINDRED. | Their fair green color claims their allegiance 
ts in matters of faith we see, as yet, but | for the world of plants ; their restless and regu- 
‘‘through a glass darkly,” so also in the | | lar motions would give them admission into the 
tangible world that surrounds us we can not| animal kingdom. Thus your eye discerns, at 
count the stars in heaven, nor the hosts of | a glance, three numerous classes of living be- 
living creatures that dwell in our midst, even | ings—so-called Infusoria—genuine animals, and 
at our feet. Nay, when we have counted mill- minute and very imperfect plants ; and besides 
ions of plants and animals, which we have | them, certain creatures that stand, as it were, 
slowly and painfully learned to know, we have | on the boundary line between the two king- 
spoken as yet but of a small part of creation. | | doms, and have. long been a subject of eager 
There is another world yet at our side, of | | contention among the learned of the world. 
which, for thousands of years, man knew no-| The least perfect, or, perhaps, only the most 
thing and suspected nothing, and which even | enigmatical of these latter dwarf children of the 
now is to most of us as unknown as this Con- | watery world, are called Diatomz. The natu- 
tinent was of old to our fathers in Europe. | ralists who first discovered these strange beings 
Take but a drop of water from a stagnant pool | were forcibly struck by the surprising facility 
or a muddy ditch, upon which the bright sun | | with which most of them, when growing in 
of July has poured its burning rays, and place | larger masses together, may be cut or broken 
it under the microscope. You start back in| through, and hence gave them this Greek 
amazement, for you behold a new world, full | name, which represents the good Saxon “ brit- 
of wonders unheard of and unperceived. In| tle worts.” They belong to the smallest of 
this marvelous realm of nature, the very exist-| their small kind. The naked eye can see them 
ence of which was so long unsuspected, strange | only when piled up in millions; and 3600 
sights without end, and beings endowed with | would alone be required to form a still invisible 
astonishing gifts, soon enchain your attention. | line of the length of an inch! When seen in 
Whole hosts of tiny but gracefully-shaped creat- | vast masses, they appear like a tiny heap of 
ures are merrily rolling and rollicking about ; | very fine dust, resembling flour, and commonly 
larger denizens of the liquid, resembling now | wear a modest, sad-colored hue. And yet what 
a boat and now a bottle, and at times adorned | a wondrous variety and beauty is found, by 
with ever-moving cilia, sail in majestic dignity | the aid of the microscope, in such an un- 
through the crowd, and mind not, apparently, | sightly, apparently utterly shapeless grain of 
the playful sport of their smaller companions. | dust! Some of the Jorms are so odd cnd 
While you are still looking with wonder and | so strange—most of them so very different one 
awe, an odd-looking being, rowing itself along | from another—that we can hardly conceive 
with a hundred diminutive oars, suddenly shoots | how all this endless diversity should, after all, 
forth from some dark corner, and whirls in| but result in a uniform mass of whitish powder. 
wild fury its long arms around—all the time | Their very minuteness, however, which leaves 
swallowing fast incredible numbers of still| them still invisible when magnified twenty 
smaller victims, whom you can follow as they| times their natural size, reduces them all 
enter the transparent stomach, and there still| before our blind eye to one and the same 
continue to move and to frolic. Others sail| shape. 
slowly and solemnly about, as if in dark| All these mysterious beings, whose very na- 
dreams, now forward, now backward; or they | ture and allegiance is still an enigma, live in 
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water, and show no preference either for sweet 
or for salt water. The merry brook an the 
briny ocean abound with them alike. They 
seem to be utterly insensible to any influence 
of climate or geographical position. Most of 
them are scattered, apparently at random, 
here and there. Some may be said to be, like 
man himself, true cosmopolitans. They are 
found in every pinch of soil, whether it adhere 
with touching affection to rocks in the Arctic 
and Antarctic oceans, or luxuriate in the shade 
of an exuberant, tropical vegetation; they 
dwell amidst eternal frost above the snow line 
of Alps and Andes, and under the burning sun 
of the African desert ; between the tiny roots 
of a pot-plant in our parlor, and high upon the 
ornaments of a cathedral’s magnificent pillar. 
Nor‘is the supposition improbable, that on these 
minute beings depends ultimately for its ex- 
istence the whole of the animal world that 
swarms in the waters of the Antarctic Ocean. 
Truly, a most striking evidence of those eternal 


bonds by which the Most High binds all things | 


earthly to each other, and here connects the 
microscopic plant with the most gigantic forms 
of animal life. 

Small as these tiny beings are, a drop of 
water is, of course, already a large lake for 
whole hosts of their puny race ; and while the 
whale requires an ocean for his home, they are 
content if they find a dew-pearl, or a mere film 
of moisture between the interstices of humid 
soil. A single cubic inch of moist clay is, 
therefore, an earth for millions ; and the scanty 
amount of water it may contain suffices for one 
generation after another. 

Their structure is extremely simple. Each 
consists of a shell, formed of two halves, which 
close upon each other like the two valves of a 
mussel or common shell. These plates are 
pure siliceous earth, and correspond in admir- 
able symmetry. Within is found the living 
part, the perishable contents of the tiny cell. 
But thanks to the solid material of the latter, 
the house long survives the owner, as flint is al- 
most insoluble in air and water, and for ages 
resists all attempts at decomposition. This is, 
perhaps, the only point that yet separates these 
quaint, tiny beings from genuine plants; no 
such pure flint in the shape of shell or armor 
having been found in any province of the great 
vegetable kingdom. It is true and well known 
that almost all grasses contain a large propor- 
tion of flinty earth, so that the gigantic bamboo 
often shows well-sized lumps of glass, called 
tabashir, in its huge reeds, and that even the 
smallest of our Northern grasses, when burned 
under favorable circumstances, will leave be- 
hind them considerable masses of glass. But 
this flint appears, during life, only in the cells 
of the surface, in the form of scales and crystals. 
Here, however, flint is not merely an excres- 
eence and a superfluous part of the substance, 
which nature seems to be anxious to throw out, 
but the very sum and substance of the whole 
being. It assumes, moreover, a beautiful and 


striking variety of forms. At times perfectly 
smooth and polished, it is, at other times, found 
to resemble all possible mathematical figures, 
utterly overturning all our long-cherished ideas 
about the lines of beauty as applied to organic 
beings. 

The so-called armor or flinty shell is often 
forcibly compressed and marked with elaborate 
| patterns on the two opposite sides. These some- 


times assume the form of delicate stripes, as in 
Figure 1; of net-shaped meshes, as in Figure 2; 





Figure 1. Figure 2. 

or of little facettes of great elegance and most 
delicate workmanship. Such is the triangular 
specimen, found in large numbers of fossils in the 
infusorial earth of Petersburg, in our own Vir- 
ginia, and alive in the mud and water of various 
estuaries on the coast of Great Britain. It is 
called the ‘‘Three Horned,” the Triceratium 
Jfuvus of the learned (Figure 3). The extreme- 


ly delicate lines with which their outer house is 
adorned are a favorite test for the accuracy of 
the best of microscopes. To an ordinary instru- 
ment the surface appears quite smooth, but un- 
der higher powers first one pattern is seen and 
then a whole host of lines and graceful curves. 
In other cases the shells are round, like the 
bucklers of the ancients, with long rays emana- 
ting from a common centre, and here and there 
adorned in beautiful lines, with little knobs and 
protuberances (Figures 4 and 5). 

Those that are lengthy or spindle-shaped, like 
the “Little Boats” (Navicule), which we find 
in abundance in all stagnant waters, show, be- 
sides these markings, in the middle a broad, 
lengthy stripe, which Ehrenberg, who claims 
them as animals, considers as an open division 
of the body. In the centre of this stripe many 
have on each side a round little rising which, 
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as the whole armor is transparent, appears to 
the eye at first sight as an opening. Ehren- 
berg, as a matter of course, calls one of them 
the mouth, while others, and among them the 














great botanist Schleiden, see in them only such 

little apertures, used for breathing, as are found 

in almost all plants. This is very distinctly 

seen in the so-called ‘‘Green Boat” (Navicula 
viridio), @ common inhabitant of our 
waters (Figure 6). 

The oddest members of this singular 
race appear but very rarely alone and 
unprotected ; they have the form of 
round little disks, and are fond of press- 
ing their larger sur- 
faces close upon each 
other, until they form 
long, slender staves, 
and then pass, bound 
together we know not 
how, with strange joint 
action through their di- 
minutiveocean. Such 
is the fossil form (Fig- 
ure 7), found in chalky 
mar] in greatest abund- 
ance. It is this tiny @ 
family that has first ‘4 
obtained the name of 


** Little Sticks” ( Bacillaria), which is now very 
commonly given to the whole race. They are 
one of the most widely-spread tribes of the mi- 
croscopic kingdom ; even in putrid water, where 
no other life can exist, there dwells a variety of 
these indestructible beings, fungus-shaped and 
colorless. 

They are most partial, however, to the slime 
| and mire of stagnant waters, and there often 
| dwellin such astounding masses that the ground 

seems to be covered with a dark-brown sub- 

| stance almost an inch thick, which consists of 
incalculable millions. Moist humus, also, such 
as we find in swamps, ditches, and gardens, 
abounds with the tiny beings, and each variety 
of soil is apt to produce its own kind of ‘‘ Sticks.” 
They frolic about between the delicate white 
roots of fibres, and hide in the tiny grains of 
soil that adhere to the forests of mosses or to 
| mould-covered stones. Their shells may be 
literally said to be ubiquitous, for as no element 
| has the power to destroy them, their armor 
may still be found where the inhabitants have 
long since ceased to exist. Naturally compelled 
to live in water as their appropriate home, these 
microscopic creatures possess the almost, mirac- 
ulous power to be dried into nearly impalpable 
| dust and yet not to die. They seem only to 
| slumber for a while, and to suspend all func- 
tions of life ; for, years or centuries later, when 
in a cloud of dust they fall upon water or moist 
soil, they suddenly awake once more, and con- 
tinue to live and to enjoy life just as before. 
| Thus they also travel about on the wings of 
| the wind, and dwell on lofty towers and high 
| beetling rocks, where the earth could not have 
| been carried except by a tempest or a whirl- 
wind. 

Other members of the same family arrange 
themselves in more artistic lines. Such is the 
beautiful, circular form of a Diatom (Figure 8), 
which luxuriates in the clear waters of the 
mountain brooks near West Point. It is of 
them that Professor Bailey—than whom few 
naturalists have taught us more of the wondrous 
world of the microscope—says: ‘‘ The bottoms 
are literally covered in the first warm days of 
spring with a ferruginous-colored mucus mat- 
ter about a quarter of an inch thick, which, on 
examination, proves tobe filled with millions and 
millions of these exquisitely-beautiful siliceous 
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bodies. Every submerged stone, twig, 
and spear of grass is enveloped by them, 
and the waving, plume-like appearance 
of a filamentous body covered in this 
way is often very elegant.” Sometimes 
they spread out in fan-like extensions 
(Figure 9), or unfold themselves in al- 
most gorgeous beauty. Most members 
of this family lead the life of parasites ; 
and as mosses and fringes cover the 
bark of our forest trees, so the Little 
Sticks grow on the outer surface of mi- 
croscopic plants. They live, however, 
not at the expense of their hospitable 
friends, but merely prefer lodging in 
their merry houses. Some of the hum- 
bler aquatic plants, Conferre especially, 
are so completely covered with these 
tiny sycophants, that their original col- 
or can no longer be seen; upon oth- 
ers we notice long colorless stems of 
jelly-like matter divided into many 
branches, so that they form a wide- 


SS 


Fioure 9. 


spreading tree (Figure 10), which bears at the | beautiful Bacillaria, It is the mistletoe again 
end of each branch, instead of a blossom, a_ upon his oak-tree. 


Fieve 11. 


When they are thus living in company, 
they are generally seen to wave grace- 
fully to and fro, but they move not as if 
by an act of volition. Their motions are, 
of course, much hampered by their close 
and strange connection, and can hardly be 


8 said to be the result of their own free-will, 


except when they succeed in freeing them- 
selves for a time from their attached com- 
panions. To do this, one of the Diatoms, 
which is very abundant in all our gently- 
running streams, makes apparently desper- 
ate efforts, and the single members part 
with a rapidity and energy as if the whole 
had been shivered to pieces. Being one 
of the first-discovered tribes, they also first 
obtained the name of ‘brittle worts” or 
Diatome. They separate only in part, 
however, and remain connected in one 
point, so as to form long zigzag chains 
of peculiar appearance (Figure 11). The 
most frequent of these strict socialists are 
found in the light-green network with which 
incredible numbers of these little parasites 
cover at times all aquatic plants, and give 
them a soft, slimy surface. 

The more lengthy members of this fam- 
ily live, on the contrary, like perfect her- 
mits, although they also please us by an 
inexhaustible variety of forms, as their 
armor assumes the shape of a sword, a 
bow, or acrescent. On this account their 
motions are best known and their forms 
most familiar to the general observer, like 
the tiny ‘Little Boat,” which appears 
sometimes straight and sometimes curved 
(Figs. 6 and 12). They swim very oddJy 
about, living as they do in unrestrained 
freedom, and not being settled, like most 
of their race, upon a permanent basis. At 
times they indulge in a most quaint and 
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pedantic manner of tak- 
ing exercise. Like the 
pendulum of a clock, the 
tiny boats go forward and 
backward once every six 
or eight seconds, and so 
on, without ceasing, un- 
til the moment of death. 
Then again the motion is 
smooth and even, and all 


the tiny parts of a Bacil- | 


aria will slide over each 

\ other in one direction, 

until they look as if they 

Figure 12. 
pieces, and then they slide slowly back again, re- 
peating this alternate movement at regular in- 
tervals (Fig. 13). At other times, thousands of 


Ficure 13. 


these tiny vessels may be seen down in the 
depth of a drop of water, slowly steering in 


all directions of the compass. After a while 
they turn to the right or the left, or making, 
without difficulty, their bow the stern, they re- 
trace their steps. Like the haunted spectre- 
ship of the Flying Dutchman, they show nei- 
ther sail nor rudder, and yet they glide along 
in the clear fluid with steady progress. Their 
motions are slow but energetic, and often a di- 
minutive boat is seen to strand upon a hard- 
ly visible grain of sand. But the brave ship is 
not wrecked upon the formidable reef; another 
effort, and it sails onward majestically, dragging 
the whole little sand bank in its wake. Their 
motive power is yet unknown, and has so far 
defied the most careful researches of the best 
instruments. Even to float thus only on the 
surface of the water would seem to require no 
inconsiderable power, as they consist almost en- 
tirely of stone; and surely it would puzzle hu- 
man ingenuity not a little to float a heavy mill- 
stone down a river! That they possess, how- 
ever, mysterious, marvelous powers has long 
been acknowledged. The Little Sticks, espe- 
cially, attract each other by some inexplicable 
affinity from afar. When they approach each 
other, one comes gliding gently down, and lies 
snugly alongside of the other. Thus they sail 
for a while, in sweet communion, and with slow, 
solemn motion, to and fro, and then, as with an 
effort, they part again and know each other no 
more. What strange and wonderful dramas 
are yet in store for us in a single drop of water! 
Some naturalists call this power magnetic, and 
mention, in support of their theory, that tiny 


were all to break into | 


| grains of sand, hardly perceptible even to the 


| well-armed eye, are in like manner attracted 
| by these magic boats, and then may be seen 
| racing up and down their smooth sides, as if 
| they were life-endowed. 
The body, or substance, within the transpar- 
ent armor consists of a clear, colorless fluid, 
| which only at times assumes a brownish, green- 
ish, or reddish tinge. In it are generally found 
swimming numerous tiny grains of Chlorophyll 
—the substance which gives to all plants their 
green color—a few drops of red oil, and a small 
quantity of dissolved iron. Those who con- 
sider the Little Sticks animals, look upon the 
bright marks of the oil as the openings of their 
favorites, and discern, besides, feet and a stom- 
| ach—in some even an ovarium. But no trace of 
| an inner organization has, as yet, been discov- 
ered, which causes the 
reluctance of most nat- 
uralists to admit them 
within the higher re- 
gions of the animal king- 
dom. 
To the naked eye no- 
thing appears simpler 
than to distinguish a 
plant from an animal. 
‘The two have apparent- 
ly nothing in common. 
What can be farther apart than a lion and a 
palm-tree, a nightingale anda fern? But the 
less superficial observer will soon be made aware 
that the question is not so simple after all. He 
need only listen to the debates, and read the 
accounts of the long and bitter warfare waged 
between botanists and zoologists as to the lim- 
its of their respective kingdoms. There is al- 
ways some province lying near the borders 
which is claimed by both parties, and hardly is 
peace concluded in the West when war breaks 
out anew in the East. Like insatiable conquer- 
ors, some naturalists indulge every now and 
then in razzias and genuine filibustering inva- 
sions into their neighbor's land, and the botan- 
ist is sure to claim all doubtful forms as plants, 
for which the zoologist as jealously demands 
citizenship ‘n the animal kingdom. Many parts 
of this border-country have been taken and re- 
taken, and their inhabitants transferred with no 
more ceremony than if they had been children 
of unfortunate, thrice-divided Poland. The 
botanists have, however, of late, acquired a great 
reputation for superior skill in establishing their 
claims, and so it has also proved in the case of 
the Little Sticks. ‘‘ They transfer every thing 
into what they love best,” said Fontenelle; and 
how true this is yet may be seen from their war 
about Polyps. 

Little more than a hundred years ago, the 
impression was almost universal, that the three 
great kingdoms—the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral—all met together in the world of Pol- 
yps. Soon after, they were driven out of the 
first and admitted as genuine plants, because 
they were found to possess roots, stems, branch- 
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es, and flowers! But when the celebrated Car- 
olini discovered that the so-called blossoms of 
the corals were nothing less than living animals, 


whose skeleton was the mineral substance of the | 
Polyp, the great Réaumur thought it both pru- | 


dent and charitable to withhold the name of the 
author of this daring assertion in his official re- 
port to the Academy of Sciences. 
devote it forever to scorn and derision! Since 
the Polyps have been irrevocably naturalized as 


living animals, this would be the fate of the | 


skeptic. 

The war has, however, only ceased there to 
recommence in the microscopic world of Jnfu- 
sorie and Algae; where it has lately broken out 
with increased violence. Now the great battle 


is fought, like many a war among men, for a} 


cause so small that it escapes altogether the eye 
of the multitude. The size of these ‘ Little 


Sticks” is so minute, their nature so extraordi- | 


nary, and their habits are so very eccentric, that 
they can hardly be judged and classified accord- 
ing to ordinary standards. 
their receiving nutriment is violently contested, 
all disputants acknowledge without contest the 
presence of Chlorophyll, a substance which as 
yet has been found nowhere on earth except in 
plants. 
ion of those who consider these tiny citizens of 
a drop of water as simple Aja. There is no- 
thing in their whole structure, all beautiful and 
varied as it is, that distinguishes them from the 


simplest plants; they have no mouths, they have 


not been seen to take food. The little grains 
which Ehrenberg thought movable feet, have 
since been discovered to be only bubbles of wa- 
ter, as they are formed in all vegetable cells 
from the thicker sap. In being thus reduced to 
the humbler position of plants, they lose by no 
means the right to move about as merrily as 
they choose, for certain parts of plants also, it 
is now well known, enjoy this high privilege. 
Mosses especially, ferns, and other flowerless 
plants, have vagabond sporules and seed-vessels, 
which roam about with apparent zeal and zest. 
An arbitrary power of motion is, therefore, no 
longer claimed as an exclusive right enjoyed 
by the animal kingdom only. Countless Age, 
also, when exposed to the influence of air and 
light, move in like arbitrary manner; and some 
of the lower forms above mentioned even love to 
creep up, without visible cause, the sides of glass 
jars in which they have been preserved. 

Nor can the peculiar mode of propagation— 
or rather multiplication—of these Diatoms be 
adduced as an argument against their vegetable 
nature. They divide, it is true, like other gen- 
uine Jnfusoria ; but precisely the same process 
is found also in a large variety of lower Algae. 
Each individual splits, at the proper time, into 
two halves, of which each is capable of being 
transformed into the full and complete shape of 
the mother. Their childhood lasts but a few 
minutes ; then they are full-grown, and able by 
the same magic charm to change each half of 
their body into a whole. Hence the increase 


He feared to | 


While the fact of | 


Hence the greater weight of the opin- | 


| of these tiny atoms is truly prodigious, and soon 
| surpasses all calculation. At the twentieth dj- 
| vision, the progeny of a single individual amounts 
already to half a million, and as each hour may 
witness at least one such division, he will, in 
| forty-eight hours, count his children by bill- 
| ions! : 

Thus only was it possible for such invisible 
| beings, when their hosts had died in an instant, 
to form layers of twenty feet depth on our own 
continent, and masses of far more gigantic pro- 
portions in Europe. Tiny, microscopic beings 
|as they are, these ‘Little Sticks” have dimin- 
| ished, year after year, the depth of important 
| channels, and blocked up many a harbor. The 
outlawed plants have formed the foundation on 
which many a great city is resting. Such is the 
case with the capital of Prussia. For years and 
for ages its citizens had lived in fancied security 
and careless confidence, when at last the slow 
sinking of houses and of whole rows of buildings 
excited their serious fears. Men of science were 
appealed to; they examined the strange phe- 
nomenon, and, to the utter amazement of all, 
it was found that the reputed solid earth and 
gravel were but an accumulation of vegetable 
remnants—the bones of myriads of ‘Little 
Sticks.” 


THE ASSASSIN OF SOCIETY. 
** Fear not them which kill the body.” 
| | AM not going to preach a sermon, though | 
might with a good grace, but only to tell a 
| Story—a story that will possibly find more than 
one echo in the consciousness or the memory of 
|my readers. I was looking over the newspaper 
| yesterday, and I read three murders, arrayed in 
| due horror one after another, and at the end of 
| the catalogue a few moral remarks from the ed- 
| itor, on the ‘‘increasing crime of our beloved 
country.” Hollixgsworth took the paper from 
|my hand, his brow beetled more heavily at the 
black record. 

‘*When will there be an end to murder?” 
said he, in a deep, indignant tone; and far 
| away, from the depths of a haunted river, the 
| voice of Zenobia echoed ‘‘ Murder.” 1 heard 
it. 


We are all well read on the subject of assas- 
sins ; every man among us has thrilled with hor- 
ror at the tale of their cold, creeping death- 
grasp, and the horrible dread of the victim, who 
knows not what power that is which blinds be- 


fore it strangles him. ‘The very pinafored lad 
| at school slinks to bed with the grim visage of a 
Thug at his elbow, and dreams of Indian mon- 
sters and a Madras-cloth, till he wakes strug- 
gling. 

But it is not till life has opened its dark and 
unprophesied tracks, and evolved its fearful mys- 
teries with relentless progress to the growing 
soul of manhood, that we learn to recognize the 
assassin of Oriental history reproduced in Occi- 
dental reality ; the Thug without his turban and 
girdle, made respectable and gentlemanly with 
broadcloth and satin, his murderous eye soften- 
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ed to feline loveliness, his thin lip curled with 
the honeyed sarcasm of society, or the tender 
deceit of affected affection; his subtle hands 
used for more felonious purpose than those ex- 
pressive pressures and lingering touches that 
bribe the warder of many a maiden fortress to 
betray trust; and his whole exterior an embel- 
lishment and amplification of his prototype, the 
black and slippery Indian; possibly more vail- 
ed, none the less murderous. 

It may be suggested by those who are dis- 
posed to discover the wsthetic side of every thing, 
that it is pleasanter to be killed scientifically ; 
to be assured that the grip of the long, cold fin- 
gers upon one’s vital breath is only a love-grasp ; 
that the dagger is gold, and a pen at that. But 
I am one of those literalists who hold that mur- 
der is murder, whether the club of Cain or the 
sugared poisons of Brinvilliers be the overt actor 
therein. I think the same chill and rebellious 
horror assailed both victims; the same plunge 
into eternity shuddered on the brain of the first 
and last dead man; there is no evading the 
deadliness of death, nor any anesthetic agent 
that arrests the mad flight of a soul forever rent 
from its dear habitation. And for those who 
are also literalists I propose to draw out here a 
little etching, as it were, of a Thug in the nine- 
teenth century ; a highly respectable and charm- 
ing person, very well known to Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Jones, an ornament to society, an excellent 
young man, and a faithful friend, Mrs. Grundy 
says. I see him with other eyes—sable, slip- 
pery, cruel; and so shall you, amiable literalist, 
if you will have patience. 

But he has no Eastern name, expressive of 
palm-trees, pagodas, and the country fence. 
His fathers before him were citizens of a thriv- 
ing town; and when I say that his name was 
George Fanning, I take no more liberty with the 
truth than to have concealed it under a synonym 
as respectable as his own, and as uncharacteris- 
tic. 

I do not know what there was in Mr. Fan- 
ning to make him noticeable, and yet every body 
noticed him. 
beyond a good figure and a peculiarly expressive 


face; but, to borrow a phrase from our modern | 
mystics, his magnetism was exceeding power- | 


ful; he could not enter a room without infus- 
ing into the dullest circle a sense of present per- 
sonality; he could not speak without drawing 
aside the attention of all who came within his 
sphere of sound from their own occupation, how- 
ever absorbing; he could not express an opinion 
without its falling, as if by a superior weight of 
its own, deep into the mind of the hearer, there- 
after, perhaps, to be rejected, but on its recep- 
tion never superficially entertained. Nor could 
he fix his deep-set eyes long upon any one, that 
they did not turn and regard him as if he had 
uttered their name. With all this peculiar 
aura, he possessed an infinite self-love and a con- 
centred will that bent circumstances like reeds 
to his pleasure. What he wanted he would 
have, were it the souls of men to do him service, 


He had no personal attractions | 
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| or the hearts of women to give him amusement. 
Utterly unscrupulous in his selfishness, utterly 
thoughtless in his desires, had not God in mercy 
exalted his intellectual over his physical nature, 
| his life might have been a record of headlong 
| brutality, meriting that characterization of the 
eighth Henry, to> well known for repetition 
| here. 

As it was, that portion of society who met 
| him only in social existence styled him pecu- 
| lars his friends took polite oaths to the effect 
| that he was underrated; the mass of women 
| feared and flattered him, a few adored him, and 

fewer still despised him. 

Perhaps it is due to justice, a virtue not un- 

essential even in a sketch, to detail a few of the 

| circumstances which in some measure form every 
|man, unless a curiously rare power of nature 
|moulds them to itself. George Fanning was 
lan orphan, had been an only child, had lived 
| till his majority alone with his grandfather—a 
haughty, high-minded, but indulgent guardian, 
}and a man of wealth, with but this one legal 
heir. So George had expectations, and having 
| studied as much as he chose, thereafter divided 
| his time between reading, traveling, playing at 
business, and flirting; all of which he did with 
| a temporary energy at once victorious and sug- 
| gestive. 

If he had a favorite pursuit in the world, it 
| was the study of character, in which he consid- 
| ered himself skilled, to which he devoted him- 
| self with the gout of a medical student for the 

grosser experimentalities of dissection. 

| This pursuit, so fashionable of late years, 
has, strange to say, a most perilous effect upon 
|the human mind; it is as if the mere fact of 
| dabbling, with shameless curiosity, in the pre- 
cious secrets of other souls, hardened and made 
|cruel the experimenter. So Nero went from 
killing flies to frying Christians. ‘‘ Facile de- 


’ 


scensus |" 
However this may be, George Fanning brought 
his penchant into society, and indnlged in it 
with no remorse, till it became a systematic ex- 
citement, and one he would no more dispense 
| with than will the drunkard with his morning 
dram. 

Singularly enough men rarely care to know 
| the characters of men except for some definite 
| gain, to achieve some political or financial pur- 

pose ; it is the traits of women into which they 
pry with that unrelenting inquisitiveness sym- 
| bolized and made immortal by Peeping Tom of 
| Coventry; it is the vailed and sacred cloister 
| into which they steal, too often lighting a match 

‘**to see the better with,” whose sulphurous va- 
| pors stifle the odor of incense, whose red glare 
| extinguishes the holy taper; and then, having 
| opened the shrine, and sat down in it to see how 
| it feels when one is an idol, they walk away and 
the altar is dark! Heaven may forgive them 
the sacrilege, but we doubt it. However, they 
forgive themselves. 

The first experiment of this kind that Mr. 

Fanning attempted was followed by no results 


j 
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that led to the Thug revelation of after years ; | 
it was but an unsuccessful experiment that 
piqued him into profounder efforts. In that | 
point of view it has its place here. 

In the next town to his own temporary abode, | 
lived a brilliant and gay young girl, called La- 
vinia Ford. Captivated by her pretty and bright- 
ly-tinted face, Mr. Fanning, whose business 
brought him to Ayton frequently, made her ac- | 
quaintance, devoted himself to her service, drove 
her in his carriage to pic-nics, or took téte-a-téte 
excursions by sun and moonlight. He brought 
her music, and went shopping with her, sent her | 
bouquets, and played chess with her by the hour, 
but never sank the plummet of his observations 
down below a certain depth. For the best of | 
reasons—no depth was there. Lavinia was a} 
gay, good, healthy girl, caring no more for him | 
than for ten other young men inhercircle. Ut- 
terly insensitive, his magnetism never affected | 
her ; equally unsuspicious, she had no care nor | 
thought about his attentions, beyond his useful 
companionship; and one day told him very cool- | 
ly of her recent engagement to a young mer- | 
«hant of Ayton, continued still to receive and | 


| him. 


softened into affection and tenderness—shall | 
say more ? 

It was inexpressibly sweet to this spirited and 
courageous girl to be understood as she thought 


| she understood herself ; to be admired for those 


traits she did not obtrude and only half believed 
she possessed. It is said, not untruly, that he 
who praises a woman for what she is not, and 
would yet like to be, gains his point. ‘This 
George Fanning well knew; and by the time 
Mary found or imagined that he believed her 
to be the tenderest and most gently feminine of 
women, she found that she had become so—to 
This stage of affairs was not disagreea- 
ble to George ; he had not committed himself, 
nor did he mean to. But it was pleasant to be 
all in all to a proud and beautiful girl like Mary 
Andrews ; sweet to hear the haughty voice soften 
for him alone ; the clear hawk’s eye droop and 
glisten at his look ; the eager step hesitate, and 
the untamed will bend itself like a willow-wand 
before a glance or a sound, apprehended by her 
as only love apprehends. 

Now Mary Andrews had no atom of this 
world’s wisdom. She accepted in the most in- 


laugh with him, and in due time, something to | fantile simpleness all the devotion daily offered 
his surprise at her cool carelessness, asked him | to her by Mr. Fanning, taking it for a bona sid 
to her wedding. | love affair; trembling with fond timidity at every 

All this was but a prelude. A host of tran- | word he uttered, lest it should be the word she 


sient, watering-place, and ball-room flirtations | dreaded yet longed to hear, and giving her soul 





ripened his experience before the next and first | 
serious exploit. | 
Mary Andrews was a girl of very different | 


~ 


character from Miss Ford ; naturally energetic, | 
proud, impulsive, the entire life of her parents | 
daily devoted to her will and pleasure, only the 
strenuous and even pressure of New England | 
social forms kept her in proper bounds, checked | 
her quick will to do and dare, and nursed her 
self-reliance into a mighty growth, dangerous, 
because undisciplined, and hidden deep in her 
character, beyond the sight of any love-blind 
eyes to discern. But all this the practiced eye 
of George Fanning did discover. And in pur- 
suance of a certain subtle theory, he set him- 
self to work, on a plan of his own, to develop 
and strengthen her more feminine traits, and 
see if they would overbalance the growth al- 
ready so rank and deadly. 

Was this, then, so evil an intention? Pause 
a moment kind literalist! Have you a right to 
open my desk and read my secret papers, in or- 
der to evolve a certain view of yours about my 
personal experience? What is it to you if I 
have loved and suffered? Were either love or 
suffering yours? George Fanning experiment- 
ed on this girl—had he a right todo it? Did 
he mean to educate and marry her? Never! 
he was only a philosophic inquirer. So he ap- 
proached her with a seeming delicacy and re- 
spect that carried the outworks of her pride at 
the first charge. Then began a series of drives, 
walks, and twilight conversations, carried on with 
consummate skill; conversations chiefly turn- 
ing upon herself, fascinating her by a sense of 
appreciation and admiration that in due time | 





into his hands as quietly asif he had been an 
honestman. Where were her parents? Blessed 
American parents! They let their child alone; 
they let her have her way. This strength and 
experience of seventeen years !—this cool and 
clear judgment of an impulsive school-girl !—this 
diplomatiste, who had so much knowledge of the 
world, gathered in six months of society !—was 
left to fight her way, aided by no wise and ten- 
der mother, no shadow of matronly presence and 
guidance, no father to perceive and repress her 
wild will, to resent her injuries and defend her 
weakness, One was busy with her household, 
the other with his merchandise; and it is not 
the custom of America for parents to bore their 
daughters, or their daughters’ friends with their 
society and supervision. We never do such 
things in the ‘‘ best society”—never! 

So the matter went on, till people began to 
talk of Miss Andrews and Mr. Fanning in a way 
rather compromising to the latter's intentions, 
and very far indeed from his liking. He be- 
gan, too, to tire of his long studies, and at 
length to perceive that he might have been a 
little incautious. He must cool off. So the 
rides and drives intermitted, the conversations 
flagged, his business down town flourished and 
engrossed him. And Mary? She doubted no- 
thing at first, but only waited in tender patience 
for a better day. Ah! day that never comes 
—halcyon to-morrow ! 

After a time she knew it was in vain, and 
her whole soul rebelled. No one knew if she 
suffered. She was more gay than ever, ex- 
cept that for many weeks she tried all her little 
arts—too artless for that name—to bring her 





lover to his old place; and 
no results. 

At last, maddened by the coolness of this 
student, who, having learnt his lesson, threw 
the book away, she determined in an evil hour 
to sting the cold love, as you pierce a dead 
body to see if it be in truth dead. She began 
to flirt with Dr. Waters—a fool, and a boy. 
But Mary was a sad bungler at flirting ; it was 
not her vocation; and the desperate passion 
that impelled her-recoiled without her concur- 
rence upon the poor object she chose for her 
experiment; he offered himself to her in so 
brief a time that she was for a moment dumb 
with surprise as well as terror, and said ‘‘ Yes,” 
from a frenzied impulse to rouse George Fan- 
ning by the acutest test of a lover’s truth. Poor 
Mary! poor, bruised little bird! flying so vain- 
ly against that inexorable sheet of glass! Better 
have died quietly!’ Mr. Fanning called at an 
early day to congratulate her on her engage- 
ment, to renew the assurances of his profound 
friendship, and to shake hands with Dr. Wa- 
ters, who beamed upon him from his fool’s para- 
dise like a happy calf. Mary's face and heart 
hardened. She married the man she accepted 
and hated, and the man she loved was her 
groomsman. 

The good people of Harrington pointed com- 
placently to this as a triumph of Platonic 
friendship, and all the young ladies admired 
George Fanning more than ever. 

Mary Waters went to the West with her hus- 
band. Her utterly undisciplined mind and 
wretched heart bore in themselves the elements 


tried of course with 


of tragedy. When, in two brief years, her story | 


ended in shame and sin, a forsaken infant, and 
a deceived husband—when the relentless after- 
years brought a sequel to the story of deeper 
degradation, and a death of misery and de- 
spair, did George Fanning hear a small voice 
that said ** Where is thy brother?” Not he! 
pleasanter sounds filled his ear; he put on a 
serious face and said, ‘‘Ah! poor girl! she 
was always sadly impulsive ; but she had fine 
traits.” 

After this affair was off his hands, our Thug 
went on his way with new skill, and in a few 
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cult of her lessons with an ease incredible; he 
taught her a thousand things, jent her books, 
inspired her with a love of literature in its light- 
er and more graceful walks, and fed her dreams 
with tender and imaginative poetry, till she re- 
garded him as the essence of all manliness and 
nobility. And when, by degrees quite imper- 
ceptible, he laid aside the preceptive tone and 
| became more and more devoted and earnest— 
| when she learnt to receive from him the gifts 
}and caresses of affection, the change in her 
| heart was, even to her half-conscious percep- 
| tion, a real pang of joy, to find her angel a hu- 
| man lover. 

Yet he had not spoken one smallest word of 
| love; he frequented the house on pretext of 
|giving her German lessons, and cautiously 
| avoided showing her the least affection or inti- 
| macy before a third person. Our friend was 
ja man of great caution; he never committed 
|himself; his notes of inquiry and advice to 
| Julia were sedulously friendly and cool; his 
| manner to her in society of the same nature ; 

the keenest observer could discern nothing be- 

|yond. And if people of experience smiled a 
| little at George Fanning’s devotion to his open- 
ly-avowed theory of Platonic friendship, the 
| greater number admired the goodness and in- 
| tegrity of a young man who could be so safely 
trusted, so calmly loved, so surely confided in. 
Behind the scenes, alone with Julia, he wore 
another face—tender, demonstrative, gentle ; 
the looks, the manner, the action, even the lan- 
guage of a lover, fed with angels’ food her sim- 
ple, happy heart. She developed like a sum- 
| mer flower in the sunshine: a faint tinge of rose 
illumined her cheek; a tiny dimple deepened 
| there day by day; her lips wore the crimson 
| of higher health; and her pure eyes darkened 
{and drooped their long brown lashes with a 
| sweet and touching consciousness. All this 
| Mr. Fanning watched with the eye of a keen 
|anatomist. It was getting near time to stifle 
| the unwary victim; he must find means for the 
deed. 

Gradually he led their conversations to the 
| subject of friendship—somewhat tame to us who 





months was utterly devoted to a little fair- | know the world and have weighed its friendli- 
haired beauty of fifteen. Julia Clay was a child | ness, but the most fascinating of all subjects to 
in mind and years—a simple, loving, grateful | the apprehensive, sensitive mind of a young girl 
ehild; her extreme loveliness of person; the | who knows nothing. But Julia Clay's preceptor 
fragile grace of her delicate figure; the arch | was a skillful diplomatist; he painted friend- 
of her pure brow, above the heaven-blue eyes; | ship to her as she wished to believe in it—a 
her calm, infantile mouth ; her passionless, | vailed Cupid; and then, by a thousand subtle 
sculpture-like contour, all had a new and inex- | allusions and illustrations, conveyed to her the 
pressible charm for George Fanning, so lately | idea he intended. Without going through the 
ennuyé of his wild brunette and her fiery traits. | precise terms— without saying ‘‘I am your 
To approach Julia Clay was also a matter of | friend, but I am not in love with you, nor ever 
no difficulty—it was but to obtain an introduc- | shall be’—he printed that meaning in branded 


tion, to carry her books from school, to drop 
one in a hopelessly-deep gutter, and ask leave 
to replace it in time for her studies; that im- 
plied a call the same evening, and that first 


letters upon her heart. 

At first, simple as she was, and with no habit 
of introversion, she did not understand his at- 
tempts in the least; but when at length the cold 


step cost only, in dollars and cents, the price 


truth nestled where his image had been, she 
of an Italian grammar. After this his course | 


yielded utterly, and with no struggle, to the de- 





— 
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stroying knowledge. If Julia Clay had possessed 
any strength of character—if genius, talent, even 
strong sense had been hers, she would have re- 
covered or recoiled from this shock. But she 
was only a child, literally grieved to death, 
broken-spirited, despairing. Nor were her 
physical powers of any reactive aid; for now 
the disease that had written its fatal beauty on 
her transparent face, her dreamy blue eyes, her 
abundant fair hair, silky but lustreless—the 
hidden disorganization that made her manner 
so exquisitely gentle, and spread such calmness 
and languor about every motion—all this, con- 
trolled no more by the quenched power of her 
will, and the vivid arterial influence of happi- 
ness, developed itself in a hopeless form. She 
had taken cold, her mother said, and the cold 
matured rapidly into New England's pestilence, 
a consumption. Through two months of sum- 
mer, day after day, she grew wan, lovely, spirit- 
ual, till it seemed as if a soft wind might have 
lifted her 
*___As a leaf, a wave, a cloud,” 

and bore her, unchanged, to the angels. 

At last her death, like all deaths, was sudden. 
She had not asked to see Mr. Fanning; she did 
not care now. Her patient nurses, her mother 
and aunts, spoke of her with quiet tears as the 
most unselfish, unexacting of all invalids; she 
wanted nothing, expected nothing, but hour aft- 
er hour lay by the open window and looked at 
the sky; till one hot August day, rising from 
her pillow in a restless effort to find the ease 
that now no position gave her, the scarlet tide 
of life poured fast from her lips, she drooped 
her head softly, and went to Heaven with a 
smile. 

George Fanning sent a wreath of stainless 
roses the next morning, which they bound about 
her purer brow ; also he went to her funeral, and 
standing by the grave, wore an expression of 
profound melancholy that was becoming, and in 
good taste. The next day he betook himself 
to a fashionable watering-place, made himself 
popular by his attention to old ladies, and sol- 
aced himself by téte-a-téte walks and drives 
with the three prettiest girls there, till he found 
out they were none of them any thing more than 
pretty. And being somewhat weary of that 
style, he went back to Harrington and cast his 
eyes about for another ‘‘ friend.” 

Time and patience would alike fail were I to 
enumerate all who drooped and suffered under 
hisexperiments. Fanny Seaton, the laughing, 
sweet-tempered, capricious, country girl, on 
whose steps he danced attendance till she was 
light-hearted no more; but impelled by that 
profound principle that turns the heart of flesh 
to stone in pursuance of duty, she saw in time 
the influence Mr. Fanning was gaining over her, 
and curbed her own emotions to a forced quiet, 
strengthening them by giving herself into the 
care of a true and noble man, whom she loved 
more calmly than George Fanning, and not so 
blindly. For once, love came more truly after 
marriage, and she put Mr. Fanning out of her 





thoughts as one sets aside a broken mould of 
clay—‘* This also is vanity.” 

After her came a pensive widow, who bein 
herself no novice in the gentle art of heart-break. 
ing, tried her strength against our friend and 
broke her lance in the trial ; but avenged herself 
thereafter on the race of men in general, and 
won for herself an Alexandrian reputation. She 
had conquered this world, and it is not to “ears 
polite” that even the duped and jilted lover dare 
mention another. But to her succeeded a more 
serious affair. One day at a quiet picnic party, 
Mr. Fanning was introduced to Miss Clarke, 
Nobody wondered at his asking the introduction, 
for Esther Clarke was a young lady of no com- 
mon order; not beautiful, but more attractive 
than most beauties, her fine head, her soft yet 
keen eyes, her noble brow, and intellectual ex- 
pression, a certain wild yet simple grace of 
manner, added to an exquisitely modulated 
voice, attracted our friend the Thug, and in- 
duced him to ask her acquaintance. Little 
speech on his part was needed to continue the 
conversation his approach had interrupted. 
Sparkling with wit, flushed with the exhilara- 
tion of summer air and genial society, Esther 
Clarke shone asshe could shine. But in all the 
words that dropped from her lips a few of utterly 
different tenor from the general vein attracted 
Mr. Fanning, and led him to believe there were 
yet unfathomed depths of love and devotion in 
the heart of this woman, who passed socially for 
a diamond, bright, but hard and cold. Could 
he see so fascinating a vista open before him 
and decline to tread it? Yet he felt that it de- 
manded unusual tact to effect any advance in 
the good graces of a woman neither utterly un- 
disciplined, nor yet a girl, and he mused so pro- 
foundly that for once his features expressed 
something of the thoughts within, only to a pass- 
ing eye the expression was one of sadness rather 
than perplexity. Some light speech at last was 
flung at him by an old acquaintance, and look- 
ing up he discerned Miss Clarke’s eyes fixed upon 
him with a look of surprise, and a lurking gleam 
of pity. Now the problem was solved! he knew 
his ground, and after seeming to recover him- 
self from a painful abstraction, joined in the 
conversation quietly, and before long contrived 
to plan a walk up the mountain, whose shadow 
overlooked the oak grove where the party had 
assembled. Once among rocks and trees, where 
there was room for no more than two abreast on 
the rough path, it was easy to attach himself to 
Miss Clarke. Easy tolet her see apparent depths 
of reserve, grief, and distrust, that awoke in her 
true and sympathetic nature an answer of pure 
appreciation and pity. Esther Clarke, uncon- 
sciously to herself, was cursed or blessed as the 
case may be, with genius, and while she gave 
her whole sympathy to others, it was yet a gift 
far exceeding their need. For she judged their 
pain by her own power, interpreted their ex- 
pressions by her own feelings, and wasted a 
priceless esteem and efforttonoend. This she 
had lived long enough to know in part, but as 





her acquaintance with Mr. Fanning after that 
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ive enough to our experimental philosopher, and 


first day progressed in the usual fashion of his| would have ensnared him sooner had he not 
friendships, she said daily to herself that now |been fully occupied with exploring Esther 


she had found a man who needed her, who knew 
her, who felt as she did. Inexpressibly sweet 
discovery! so long she had lived, careless and 
cold to all men, simply because they were below 
her level, now to find one, not indeed of her 
ideal type, but still a worshiper at the same 
altars, and—irresistible plea to a woman's heart ! 
—a lonely and unhappy man. She would cre- 
ate a new life for him in her care and friend- 
ship; she would teach him faith in man and in 
God; she would vindicate to him the truth and 
unselfishness of woman, and carry out nobly 
and fully herideal ofa ‘‘ double-natured” friend- 
ship—that fair Platonic wild-fire that illumines 
and lures so many wanderers into ‘‘ dark places 
and habitations of cruelty,” or wtecks the guile- 
less voyager on the rocks of his own ignorant 
simplicity and nobleness ! 

So thinking of all this day after day, listen- 
ing for his step, watching or recalling the 
changes of his expressive face for some proof 
that her self-instituted mission should succeed, 
she loved him as such women love—once and 
forever—with all the depth and fervor of her 
soul, the lavish tenderness and humility of her 
heart. Mr. Fanning was for a time more: fas- 


cinated than ever he had been in the like pur- 
suit: to his great surprise he found himself on 
the verge of some troubled and unwonted state 
—almost in love! 


The man recoiled and con- 
sidered. He did not want to marry Esther 
Clarke—he was not ready to marry. Besides, 
these superior women are such bores, always ex- 
pecting one to be on their own level, making one 
uncomfortable with their devotion and extra 
goodness. He could never endure that—neither 
the exertion nor the inevitable comparison were to 
his taste ; yet sheinterested himexcessively. He 
did not care to give up the study. A bright 
idea came to his aid—he had heard of ‘‘ the ex- 
pulsive power of a new affection,” though it is 
doubtful if he had read enough of that dear di- 
vine’s works to receive the application. But 
he could apply for himself. Now there was a 
lady in his vicinity, who possessed the extra 
merit of being Esther Clarke’s friend—a little 
West Indian belle, proud, fiery, impatient, pas- 
sionate, not too good to trouble Mr. Fanning’s 
conscience, and far more beautiful than Es- 
ther. 

Louise Etoile was lovely, after the Spanish 
manner; her black eyes sometimes, though rare- 
ly, languid and loveful, were yet full of repressed 
fire and craft; delicately-modeled features, lips 
where pride woke and passion slept, a cheek and 
brow of stainless and translucent white, express- 
ive of an organization strong and subtle, and a 
profusion of black hair, glossy as carved ebony 
in its massive waves and thick curls; all these, 
united with that instinctive knowledge of the 
world that makes the inexperience of some wo- 
men more than able to cope with the knowledge 
of a practiced belle, made Louise Etoile attract- 
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Clarke's mind and heart, and thereby, as we 
have seen, perilously affecting his own comfort, 
at least for a time. 

The new exploration was quite another af- 
fair. Mr. Fanning’s first advances were re- 
ceived with cool politeness and ill-concealed re- 
luctance, yet both coldness and reluctance were 
so well managed as to convince him that they 
proceeded from any thing but dislike. She 
knew men of his stamp profoundly enough te 
know that a gift they receive counts for no- 
thing beside any thing they conquer or earn; 
that for them the purest love, the most unself- 
ish devotion, becomes worthless from the hour 
its passionate generosity is shown in giving, not 
in receiving; she was wise in her generation, 
truly! 

As her acquaintance with Mr. Fanning pro- 
gressed, from time to time this girl, who showed 
herself usually proud as was ever unfallen Lu- 
cifer, let her friend perceive glimpses of tender- 
ness, pity, passion, and pure nobleness of na- 
ture, which excited his curiosity to its height, 
and at once tormented and bewitched him by 
the beautiful mockery of all sentiment, and gay 
denial of any sensitiveness, which invariably 
closed the casket that tantalized him, so soon 
as he had perceived the jewels within. 

Louise Etoile no more believed in Platonic 
friendship than does any common-sense man or 
woman of this nineteenth century; it took rank 
in her rational mind with chivalry, Count Cag- 
liostro, Puritanism, and astrology. Of course 
men and women are meant to be men and wo- 
men, brothers and sisters, husbands and wives, 
fathers and mothers. It is not according to the 
ordinations of Providence or the conventions of 
society that people should forget their sex and 
their proprieties, and act such a miracle-play as 
this nonsensical idea of a semi-angelic friend- 
ship implies. Besides, who ever saw such a 
compact turn out well? One or the other al- 
ways falls in love, one or the other marries 
somebody else, and there goes your friendship! 
There was no disputing Mademoiselle Etoile’s 
arguments ; yet some lurking consciousness that 
they were not all feminine and spiritual prevent- 
ed her from obtruding them upon Mr. Fanning. 
But she kept him well assured, through all his 
devotion and her caprice, that though she ac- 
cepted him as a friend, she never felt sure he 
might not become a lover, and a dangerous one. 
Goethe says somewhere, that ‘‘ there is no habit 
so strong that it can hold out in the long run 
against the representations of a man of talent in 
whom we have confidence ;” and assuredly, in 
this case as in a thousand others, Goethe was 
right, even substituting ‘‘opiniom’” for “‘ habit.” 
The idea so skillfully kept alive in Mr. Fan- 
ning’s mind at length rooted itself there perma- 
nently, and by dint of hearing that he was in 
danger of loving Louise Etoile he learned that 
he did love her, yet with so gradual a de- 
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scent from his philosophy that others knew it be- 
fore he did, and it came to him in the way best 
calculated to rivet such bonds—through the tor- 
tured heart of a woman. 

In the meantime Esther Clarke, as innocently 
unconscious of her heart-beats as a child, went 
on loving George Fanning with an intensity pro- 
portioned to her nature. She knew that she 
loved him, she thought he could not help loving 
her; and with a sweet, half-regretful sigh for the 
lonely, theoretical friendship that had struck its 
colors before the living, rapturous summons of a 
warm, human love, she gave herself up to the de- 
kight of ministering to his comfort in the thousand 
ways love knows—waiting shyly, but securely, 
for the few dear words only needed to assure 
her right to those tender speeches, those fond 
looks, those incessant caresses, that justified her 
love to her own consciousness, and would just- 
ly have done so had the words never been spoken 
that never were! 

Now, when first her friend Louise Etoile be- 
gan to know and like Mr. Fanning, Esther was 
glad, truly and frankly glad. Blinded by her 
ewn devotion to both, she saw nothing to fear. 
Further helpless by reason of the warped judg- 


ment that tested both these common and crafty | 


people by her own rare and true nature, she 
drew them together time after time; and when 
at last the result of her simplicity was apparent, 
that little but old serpent, jealousy, stung her to 
the heart. Here was a new development for 


our assassin’s study, and for a time a singularly 


interesting one. He had underrated Esther 
Clarke’s emotional power; he did not know 
what tragic life slept in those passions yet un- 
roused. Now he was edified with a spectacle ; 
and as oné may, beside the whispering surges 
of the Mediteranean, at a safe distance inspect 
Vesuvius with a lorgnette and pronounce it 
“* Very fine, really !”"—so a man may look at a 
woman who writhes and contends with the deep- 
est anguish of her heart, and smilingly remark 
to himself that he ‘‘didn’t think it was in her.” 
There is much said by 4 certain class of meta- 
physical speculators about the low and selfish 
nature of jealousy, and there are no doubt per- 
sons to whom every passion that infringes or 
ever has infringed upon their personal quiet 
and self-content seems low and selfish. Like 
the Grand Turk in the opera, who, rejecting one 
favorite Sultana for another, exhorts the deso- 
late fair one, 
“ Dissimuler vos peines, 
Respecter mes plaisirs |" 

But jealousy is a rage inseparable from any but 
a “vapid, vegetable love,” an instinct human 
or fiendish as its sufferer shall permit, but an 
integral part of every healthy nature. How- 
ever cold, however practical, however pure may 
man or woman be, that love which changes the 
soul more utterly than any other mortal power 
signs it also with the fiery cross of jealousy, 
sooner or later—like the aspic that did Egypt 
good service—to sting deeply, if not always 
fatally. There was neither ice nor languor in 


| Esther Clarke. She loved ewith her whole 
| heart, and suffered as entirely. She saw with 
| that painfully-acute insight which only jealousy 
| gives exactly how the case stood between Mr. 
| Fanning and Mademoiselle Etoile ; and though 
| he, for once moved by her bitter pain even 
| through his egotism to a touch of pity, essayed 
| to quiet her doubts with depreciations of Louise 
| Etoile, and caresses more lavish than ever for 
| herself—still, though her mind believed him, 
| her heart ached with prophetic consciousness of 
|the truth. In this painful and false position for 
Esther, this game of chess between her two 
friends, months passed away. Still fascinated 
by Louise, yet retaining self-possession enough 
to know that in marrying her he must give up, 
not only his place and importance in female 
society, but also the love of Esther Clarke, 
which had grown necessary to his pleasure and 
amusement, Mr. Fanning vibrated uneasily be- 
tween the two—Esther growing paler and more 
wretched day by day, Louise more capricious 
and exacting. At the lucky moment stepped 
in a circumstance, most blessed or most hateful 
thing as the case may be, in this sufficiently 
opportune. Mr. Fanning’s grandfather died, 
and left a will, constituting George his heir, on 
condition that he married before he was thirty, 
and took his beautiful country seat as a place 
of residence. Just at this propitious moment, 
in some of those inexplicable ways known to 
such women, and by the aid of that social pest, 
‘*a mutual friend,” Louise Etoile contrived, 
without the least outward compromise of her 
delicacy, to convince Mr. Fanning that she was 
fatally enamored of him! What man has not 
a weak spot? His was vanity so subtle as to be 
unrecognized by the world or himself, yet as in- 
ordinate as ever disfigured the weakest woman; 
and what sweeter food could vanity ask than the 
adoration of a proud, spoiled, capricious beauty? 
The incense recoiling upon the acolyte, the giver 
became the receiver. 

Mr. Fanning was conquered, and, in due 
time, an adroit little. note from Louise asked 
her dear Esther’s congratulations on the new 
joy of her dearest friends. This pretty assas- 
sination was complete, but the Thug was dis- 
armed in the act. 

It is not for eyes less cold or less prying than 
those of Mr. Fanning to intrude upon the whirl 
of despair and agony that made Esther Clarke’s 
brain reel, wore out her nights in sleepless an- 
guish, and her days in delirious pain. It is 
enough to know that she felt as such women 
feel, and acted as they act, with a calm bravery 
that the world applauds in that delight of read- 
ing-books, ‘‘ The Spartan Boy,” and sneers at 
in the actual reality of a deceived and heart- 
broken woman. This was the battle of her 
life. In it many another has fallen to an un- 
complaining grave, or been blessedly struck with 
madness; but it was her bitterer fate to live. 
Her stern sense of religion—her unfaltering 
moral courage kept her still submissive, though 
unreconciled, to life. But as it is written, 














Fear not them which kill the body!” even so 
had our assassin wrought a deeper murder than 
the seizure of physical life in this his latest 
work. Once Esther had been the very soul of 





love, of simplicity, of trust. With a good-will 
“wide as ether,” a childlike credulity, and a 
spirit of charity boundless and pure, she had 
loved all whom she knew or served, and be- 
lieved them to be true and good. But now— 
the Dead Sea waters overflowed her soul; she 
had no faith in man or woman, sneered at 
friendship, derided love, saw the worst of every 
motive, suspected the truth of every word, with- 
held her aid and her sympathy from those about 
her, lest they should be imposing upon her trust, 
tipped all her speech with bitter jests and bit- 
terer laughter, believed firmly in total deprav- 
ity, and became thoroughly fitted for a woman 
of the world. Society accorded her a higher 
place in its ranks than ever. She shone cold 
and stately at her dear friend’s wedding, and 
visited her as frequently as before. The genius 
that burned in her soul now flamed with a mad- 
dened, yet unwavering light. She threw her- 
self into the wildest circles of society, gave way 
to her frantic impulses, and then ruled them as 
she ruled the little world about her. Witty, 
attractive, as self-poised as the dead are, and as 
cold, she moved, moves still, a star; but the 
woman—the heart—has perished. 

As for George Fanning, his career is achieved. 
The world begins to see through him ; no force 
of intellect ean now raise him to honor; no so- 
cial success will win him love; no power is in 
him to gather the laurels of other men, and 
tinge the cheeks of his wife with pride, sweeter 
even than love to such a wife. It is rumored 
that he leads a vague and fretful life, aimless 
and vapid, and that his wife’s caprices are less 
endured—less dominant than they were in Mad- 
emoiselle Etoile. But this is rumor, and may 
be rumor only. I leave him in the hands of a 
relentless judge. If I have been bitter in de- 
lineating him, know, oh reader! that one of his 
victims should have been my love and my wife. 
I have not said which one, nor will I unvail the 
sacred sorrow that I would avenge, if I might, 
to slake your curiosity. Is it not enough that 
those eyes which should have looked light into 
mine, he drenched with tears and dimmed with 
ashes? that those lips which should have open- 
ed to mine, cool and rosy as the heart of a pome- 
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BY THE PASSAIC. 
j HERE the river seeks the cover 

Of the trees whose boughs hang over, 
And the slopes are green with clover, 

In the quiet month of May; 
Where the eddies meet and mingle, 
Babbling o’er the stony shingle, 
There I angle, 
There I dangle 

All the day. 


Oh ‘tis sweet to feel the plastic 
Rod, with top and butt elastic, 
Shoot the line in coils fantastie, 
Till, like thistle-down, the fly 

Lightly drops upon the water, 
Thirsting for the finny slaughter 

As I angle, 

And I dangle 

Mute and sly. 


Then I gently shake the tackle, 
Till the barbed and fatal hackle 
In its tempered jaws shall shackle 
That old trout, so wary grown. 

Now I strike him! joy ecstatic! 
Scouring runs! leaps acrobatic ! 

So I angle, 

So I dangle 

All alone. 


Then when grows the sun too fervent, 
And the lurking trouts, observant, 
Say to me, ‘‘ Your humble servant! 
Now we see your treacherous hook !” 

Maud, as if by hazard wholly, 
Saunters down the pathway slowly 

While I angle, 

There to dangle 

With her book. 


Then somehow the rod reposes, 

And the book no page uncloses ; 

But I read the leaves of roses 

That unfold upon her cheek; 

And her small hand, white and tender, 

Rests in mine. Ah! who can send her 
Thus to dangle 
While I angle? 

Cupid, speak! 
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HANK Heaven, the spirits are at last at rest, 





granate, he blasted with false kisses and blanch- 
ed with despair? And I live alone. He shall 
go his way, and I mine. But on that day when 
the black and secret heart of man is bared be- 
fore the light of justice and judgment, when the 
trooping sins of his brief and evil days come in 
unfailing procession to accuse the shrinking 
soul, there shall flit by him Mary in her stained 
robe, Julia in her shroud, Esther clothed with 
the blackness of darkness; and others whom I 
do not name, with their shrieks and pointed 
finger, shall ery from the ground with the voice 


| all, in private. 


and even Judge Edmonds vaticinates, if at 
The radius of the spiritual cir- 
| cles has shrunk into proportions so small as al- 
| most to defy measurement; the Foxes may be 
| presumed to have retired to their holes, and the 
| Hares are incover. Our mahoganies no longer 
| offend the public taste by indulging in acrobatic 
| feats; nor are young ladies given, at the pres- 
| ent time, to converse with immaterial essences 
| in their chamber at night. Our grandmothers, 
| poor old souls! rest in peace, and do not rise 
|from the dead to warn us against Gift Enter- 


of blood against him, and he can not answer | prises; General Washington has ceased to be 


them! 


dull, by the mouth of a medium, on the Hon. 
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Mr. Giddings and Lawrence Keitt. <A flash | gence we regret to say that M. de Gasparin does 
of common sense has succeeded the heated term | not speak favorably. When asked to rap the 
of sredulity. | number of nuts which a gentleman present had 

But they are very busy about spiritualism in i in his pocket, it rapped nine when there were 
France. The Institute, like our Association | but three; and generally, it behaved with sin- 
for the Advancement of Science, shirked the | gular recklessness in the computation of num- 
subject. But the public embraced it with ardor, | bers. At times the operators were reluc tantly 
as one of the few topics on which the paternal driven to suspect that it was guessing; we for- 
government of Louis Napoleon tolerated dis-| bear to enlarge upon so insulting a theory. 
cussion. In 1856 there were more works pub- | Whatever moral delinquencies may have been 
lished at Paris on spiritualism and kindred | | justly chargeable to this poor table, it atoned 
themes than on any other. Of these, the bulk | | for them in the flesh, or rather, in the wood. 
are trash. Some are by believers, and the like | | Being overcharged on one occasion, and stag- 
may be had of Messrs. Partridge and Brittan at | gering under a load of one hundred and fifty 
very moderate pricesindeed. Others are by un- | pounds of sand and stones—like the famous 
believers, and may be described briefly as un- | elephant in the story—it raised its i legs 
philosophical sneers at curious phenomena, But | once or twice with force and energy, but its 
a place apart must be assigned to the elaborate | strength, exhausted by the effort, fae way at 
treatise of the Count Agenor de Gasparin, a | last, and it burst. The pillar was rent from 
Protestant gentleman of distinction, who has | top to bottom. 
devoted much time and labor to an investigation On the strength of these successes, and others 
of the subject of turning tables and spirit rap- | obtained with other tables, M. de Gasparin gives 
pings. His work has been translated with re- | a set of instructions for table-turning which dif- 
markable felicity and judgment by a lady of this | fer in some respects from those which were com- 
city, and has been given to the public under the | monly given here during the prevalence of the 
auspices of Dr. Baird. epidemic in this country. 

We must say at the outset that M. de Gaspa-| In the first place, you must procure ‘‘ com- 
rin has not cut the Gordian knot. He disposes | panions in labor whose complaisance never 
of the spirits; he denies that tables can talk or | wearies.”” Almost any body will do if he pos- 
write in French or Chinese; he does not think | sess this requisite—‘‘ the fluid power is very gen- 
that Dr. Franklin’s ghost has ever broken silence | eral.”” The room for operations must have an 
to give an opinion on the Transatlantic Tele- | uneven floor. This is a delicate attention to 
graph; but in this, after all, he has done no|the table, whose feet, we are told, ‘‘ may re- 
more than every person of common sense had | quire points of support during their elevations.” 
done before him. And in respect of the phys- | The table may have rollers, but is better with- 
ical phenomena of turning or dancing tables, M. | out. The room should be moderately warm; 
de Gasparin decidedly classes himself among | summer is the best season of the year for oper- 
the believers. ations. When you set to work you must be 

In the delightful retirement of his country | ‘‘ sanguine of success,” or you will ‘‘ be frozen 
chateau, surrounded by a dutiful family and a | and will freeze your companions.” You must 
few complacent friends, M. de Gasparin whiled | take the table ‘‘ gayly and with spirit ;” tables, 
away many an evening in the innocent amuse- | we are gravely told, ‘‘demand singing at first,” 
ment of table-turning. He had mustered from | and ‘‘ detest people who are constantly becom- 
ten to twelve operators, some of them ladies of | ing irritated ;” if ‘‘met by preoccupation they 
a delicate organization, and not over robust |(the tables) are apt to grow sulky.” There 
health; likewise a table, three-legged, of ash, | must be no talking or laughing in the room; 
with a stout pillar. This table, he says, turned, | the witnesses must be serious and silent. 
danced, and performed every imaginable feat. These conditions fulfilled, let the ‘‘ten oper- 
Once, a man weighing over one hundred and | ators” place themselves in communication by 
seventy pounds was placed on it, and it danced | crossing their own thumbs one over another, 
about as blithely as when unloaded, even conde- | and each little finger over the little finger of 
scending to throw its rider at the word of com- | their neighbor on either side. Let a foreman 
mand. At other times, it could not lift the | be chosen, and let him give the word of com- 
man, but gave a child a pleasant ride; this was | mand to the table. Begin by commanding it 
when it was in poor health. In arugged state, |to turn. Exercise each foot alternately. If 
it went through its performance with even such | any foot refuses to act, discharge the individual 
a burden as several buckets of sand. As to the | nearest it, and replace him by another. ‘ Be- 
nature of its performancés, it rose from the | come animated in difficult moments; loud talk- 
ground, rapped with its feet, danced, reared up- | ing, shouts, and halloos are then of use.” 
right, whirled round, did in short every thing If these rules are carefully followed, it is the 
that could be asked of a well-bred turning table. | opinion of M. de Gasparin that no table can fail 
Sometimes it required the fingers of the opera- | te obey orders, and turn, dance, or rap, as cir- 
ters to be placed in contact with it; but when | cumstances may require. 
its sensibility was thoroughly aroused, it would| Now we come to the reason. This is, says 
perform when the operators’ hands were linked | M. de Gasparin, a fluid, residing in the persons 
at a few inches from its surface. Of its intelli- | and not in the table, and capable of attracting 
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or repelling inert objects under direction from 
the will of the person emitting the fluid. That 
such a fluid exists many eminent authorities 
have believed. Jussieu admitted that ‘‘many 
well-authenticated facts, independent of imag- 
ination, were sufficient to make him believe in 
the existence or possibility of a fluid or agent 
which flows from man to his fellow-man.” Cu- 
vier could not doubt ‘‘ that the proximity of two 
animate bodies, in certain positions and accom- 
panied by certain motions, has a real effect, 
independent of any influence exercised by the 
imagination of either party ; it likewise appears 
clear, that the effects are due to some sort of 
communication established between their nerv- 
ous systems.” . Baron Reichenback announces 
the discovery of a fluid which he calls ‘‘ odylic 
light ;”” and which, ‘‘emanating from the sun, 
circulates through all bodies, and is a real, cos- 
mical force.” By this fluid he explains the 
phenomena of animal magnetism, biology, and 
turning tables. Herschel suggests that there 
may be a fluid which serves to convey the or- 
ders of the brain to the muscles; and Miiller, 
improving the theory, argues that this fluid is 
positive in men and negative in women. Au- 
thorities might be multiplied ; suffice it to say, 
that perhaps a majority of the men of science 
of our day, being unable to explain the com- 
munication between mind and matter, the brain 
and the muscles, would decline to deny that an 
imponderable, subtle, invisible, nervous or mag- 
netic fluid may possibly exist. Our French ta- 
ble-turner affirms that it does exist, and oper- 
ates on inert outside matter as powerfully as 
on the muscles of the body. 

But M. de Gasparin is too honest not to con- 
fess that at best he has only given the formula 
of a hypothesis. He does not furnish, nor in- 
deed does there exist, known evidence to con- 
vert the hypothesis into a scientific fact. 

We presume that if it were at all necessary, 
or could serve any useful purpose, a bundle of 
affidavits could be procured from sensible, hard- 
headed men, affirming that the deponents had, 
on such and such occasions, seen tables move, 
and were incapable of accounting for the mo- 
tions by any known physical law. The fact 
could no doubt be established on such evidence 
as would suffice, in our Courts, to take away 
the life of a citizen. ‘The misfortune—for the 
table-turners—is, that evidence which would 
hang a man in a plain case of murder with a 
knife or pistol will not suffice to command the 
belief of intelligent men in reference to state- 
ments of facts which, in the present state of 
science, must be classed as supernatural ; for 
history is full of such evidence in support of 
what we know to be palpable errors. 

For nine hundred years witches and sorcer- 
ers were burned and persecuted in a thousand 
cruel ways. Evidence teemed to establish the 
guilt of the witches and sorcerers. Respectable 
men had ‘‘seen” them riding broomsticks. Re- 
spectable women had ‘‘ seen” children's arms 
shrivel up at a glance from their evil eye. 


Magistrates and clergy had ‘‘seen” them work 
miracles by means of sorcery. During the ex- 
citement in the religious houses of France, in 
the sixtednth century, whole convents full of 
nuns swore positively to the commission of acts 
which implied supernatural agencies. To this 
day the case of Urbain Grandier is puzzling. 
Official reports, drawn by the magistrates of 
cities and still extant, certified that attempts 
had been made to plunge witches under water 
without success; that witches, tied to the stake, 
and exposed to the flames, burned with blue fire, 
and that swarms of toads escaped from their 
heads. These reports, be it remembered, were 
legal evidence in courts of justice. So during 
the persecution of the Protestants under Louis 
the Fourteenth, over a dozen of highly re- 
spectable ministers of the Gospel declared, in 
| the most solemn manner, that they had ‘* heard” 
| infants under two years of age make speeches 
and prophecy future events to the people of the 
Cevenol. Even within our own time, in 1849, 
the curate of Guillonville, France, certified that 
a young girl was possessed of a devil, which 
would deposit ‘‘ropes, candles, bread-baskets, 
and pitchers of water on her back, tie sauce- 
pans and dippers to her petticoat strings,” and 
even thrust a horse-collar on her neck. She 
was duly exorcised. Within the past twenty- 
five years, the Bishop of Seine Inferieure has 
exorcised three persons possessed of devils, 
‘*with complete success.” 

Are we then to conclude that, after all, the 
witch-burners were correct, and that the Salem 
delusion was no delusion at all? 

For two or three hundred years, trials by fire 
and boiling water were practiced on the conti- 
nent of Europe. In several instances, hundreds 
of persons affirmed that they saw the culprit 
plunge his arm into boiling water, or walk 
over red-hot plowshares without hurt. Queen 
Theutberge sustained successfully the former 
test ; the accuser of the wife of Otho III. thrust 
his hand and arm into a red-hot iron gauntlet, 
withdrew it unburned, and the Queen was burned 
alive, the accuser being held to have made out 
his case. Emma, Queen of England and mother 
of Edward the Confessor, being accused of adul- 
tery, walked over red-hot plowshares without 
hurting herself. Scores of Englishmen and 
Frenchmen held in their hands pieces of red-hot 
iron weighing one to three pounds, without 
injury; and thereby proved their innocence 
These facts rest on indisputable evidence. In 
Castile, during the discussion whether the Gre- 
gorian or the Musarabic chant should be adopted 
in the churches, it was proposed to let the fire 
decide: a bonfire was kindled and both books 
were thrown into it. At once, the book of Gre- 
gorian chants leaped out of the fire and lay down 
at a safe distance. It was supposed, of course, 
that Heaven had decided in its favor. But when 
the fire went out, the book of Musarabic chants 
was found in the ashes, unburned, uncharred, un- 
singed. So it was evident that they were both 
good. This fact rests on the evidence of a car 
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dinal, several bishops and priests, and a number | 
It was unhesitatingly 


tradamus obtained a world-wide reputation as a 
seer ; more than one crowned head believed im- 
believed. plicitly in his powers of divination ; the number 
We do not purpose to enumerate instances of of his fulfilled prophecies surpassed belief. The 
credulity on the part of Roman Catholic priests | list might be indefinitely multiplied. Nor are 
in former times. A few later cases, dating from the cases by any means confined to past ages. 
periods when the Church was tolerably enlight- | Only last month the Pope condemned to twelve 
ened, will serve to show the general thesis— | years’ imprisonment a prophetess named Catar- 
namely, the character of the testimony which | inella, in whose vaticinations the Italian peas- 
has sufficed, in times near our own, to induce | antry have unbounded faith. 
belief in stated facts. Inthe eighteenth centu-| Of celestial marvels, ‘‘seen” by persons of 
ry, the canons, cures, and parishioners of Notre | the most undoubted respectability, and unques- 
Dame de Paris united in a petition to the Arch- | tioned by enlightened generations of men, the 
bishop, praying for the restoration of a little | budget is enormous. Horsemen riding across 
stone called the Holy Navel, which the bishop | the sky with flaming swords have been seen in 
had taken away ; said stone ‘‘ affording daily re- | all ages—except the present. When Massa- 
lief in diseases, and having been of signal bene- | chusetts was in trouble during the Indian wars, 
fit to the Duchess of Noailles.” | most respectable men averred that they had seen 
Fourteen hundred witnesses, including per- similar prodigies. Baptiste Legrain, one of the 
sons of all ages and callings, testified that the | most respectable French authors of the seven- 
consecrated beads of a conyent in France extin- | teenth century, ‘‘saw men with spears fighting 
guished fires, and drove away thunder ; the evi- | in the sky, at 8 rp.m., on 26th October, 1615.” 


of the laity of Castile. 


dence was taken before Bossuet. 
Borel, the author of a work called the Cen- | 


| And so on for any length. 
Every one remembers the story of Constan- 


turies, affirms that he ‘‘ knew” persons whose | tine and the cross which he saw in the sky 


eyes possessed such corrosive power that they 
ate holes in glass: one lady whom he ‘‘ knew,” 
consumed several pairs of spectacles in a year. 
Similar statements are made in various works 
of the sixteenth century on the authority of 
bishops, priests, and men of standing. 

The blood of St. January, at Naples, the Holy 
Thorns, the Santa Casa, the sacred bones, teeth 
and nails, which are scattered over the continent 
ef Europe in such profusion, will occur to every 
one’s memory. But it is not generally known 
that, among the people of the rural districts, the 
belief in the efficacy of these relics to perform 
miracles—a belief, of course, founded on some 
supposed perceptions and observations—is in 
many places as sincere asever. There is nota 
peasant girl in the northeast of France who gets 
married without touching the famous thigh-bone 
of the Virgin at Halle, which is known to cure 
barrenness. It is generally understood that the 
reputation of this valuable relic was mainly ac- 
quired when it was in the charge of Father ——, 
one of the handsomest and most stalwart priests 
of which the Church ever boasted. 

Let us pass to the instances of belief in pro- 
phecies—confining ourselves to comparatively 
modern times. When we read the history of 
the Plague of Milan, we find, first, that the out- 
break of the pestilence was clearly foretold by 
‘* several physicians and astrologers” two years 
before it took place; and, secondly, that, hun- 
dreds of years before, another prophet had de- 
clared that in the year 1630—the year of the 
plague—the devil would poison all Milan. 
From the language of the historian Ripamonte 
it is evident that no one at Milan doubted the 
authenticity of these prophecies. The people 
of London were so satisfied that Mother Shipton 
had prophesied the Great Fire, nearly two hun- 
dred years before it took place, that they could 
hardly be persuaded to try to extinguish it. Nos- 


when he was marching to Rome. But it is not 
generally known that a similar vision was wit- 
| nessed thirty years ago, on the occasion of the 
| establishment of the Mission of Migné. On the 
17th December, 1826, the priest of Migné was 
| closing an animated address with a recital of 
Constantine’s vision. He had wound his audi- 
ence up to a high pitch of excitement, when sud- 
denly, above their heads in the sky, at about a 
hundred feet above the level of the ground, a 
flaming cross was perceived Every body saw 
it: the whole congregation fell on their knees, 
praying to Jesus for help ; even persons of a no- 
toriously irreligious habit of mind prayed with 
the others, sobbing and weeping. ‘The cross re- 
mained visible for half an hour or more; and an 
authentic account of the occurrence was drawn 
up by the priest, consei/ler of prefecture, and 
other magistrates. 

When Charles V. fought the Duke of Sax- 
ony, at the passage of the Elbe, thousands of 
persons testified that the sun had stood still, in 
order to enable the battle togo on. The Duke 
of Alva shrewdly avoided compromising himself 
by replying to a direct inquiry—‘‘ I confess to 
your Majesty that I was too occupied with what 
was passing on earth to notice what took place 
in heaven.” 

Have the table-turners any more convincing 
evidence than this? 

Let us passon. About the middle, orthe early 
half, of the eighteenth century, France was exer- 
cised by a sort of religious revival, in which the 
Jansenists and their rivals made much noise. 
Miracles were performed. One or two of these 
rest on evidence which we should like to compare 
with the very best of that on which we are called 
upon to believe that tables ‘‘demand singing,” 
‘* detest people who grow irritated,” and ‘‘ are apt 
to grow sulky.” 
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and Secretary of Louis XV., for instance, is 
perfectly well authenticated. He was, as may 
be inferred from his position, a man who lived 
freely, and took no mean part in the extravagant 
festivities of the very depraved court of Louis 
XV. Dining one day with several Jansenists, 
he was suddenly impelled to rise on his legs, and 
to turn round on one foot. ‘‘ This continued 
for more than an hour without intermission. 
When first seized, instinct prompted him to call 
for a pious book.” They gave him Quesnel’s 
Reflections. ‘* Though he never ceased to turn 
with dazzling rapidity, he read aloud from this 
book as long as the convulsion lasted.” The 
fits recurred twice a day for six months; they 
lasted from one to two hours, the revolutions be- 
ing about sixty to the minute; they ceased al- 
together when Fontaine had read through Ques- 
nel on the New Testament. He then reformed 
his life and lived austerely, fasting whole days 
together ; and, on one occasion, abstaining from 
food for eighteen successive days. From the 
rank of M. Fontaine, and the publicity of the 
court of Louis XV., it is not to be doubted but 
these facts were authenticated by respectable tes- 
timony. No one doubted their truth. 

In 1731, during the prevalence of the same Jan- 
senist excitement, certain persons, chiefly young 
girls, called ‘* convulsionaries,” announced that 
they were insensible to pain. Examinations 
were made by respectable persons selected from 
the Jansenists and their rivals. It was certified 
that ‘t Jeanne Mouler, a young woman of twen- 
ty-three, having placed herself against a wall, a 
very stout man seized an iron ‘ fire-dog,’ weigh- 
ing twenty-five to thirty pounds, and struck her 
with it over a hundred blows in the pit of the 
stomach. . . . Having given her sixty, he tried 
the effect of the blows on the wall, and at the 
twenty-fifth blow made an opening in it.... 
The ‘convulsionary’ complaining that the blows 
gave her no relief, the fire-dog was handed toa 
very large, strong man among the spectators, 
Instructed that the blows could not be too vio- 
lent, he struck her with so much force in the pit 
of the stomach as to make the wall shake.” 
She rather liked it. Another convulsionary, 
‘*seated on the ground, her back against a wall, 
begs persons who come to see her to kick her in 
the stomach two thousand times in succession. 
.... Again, standing against a wall, she places 
the point of a strong spit against her chest, and 
makes four, five, or six persons push against it 
with all their force, till the spit bends. . . . Her 
skin is indented, and a slight red mark some- 
times remains, but the flesh is never cut.”” An- 
other, ‘‘lying on the ground, placed a shovel 
upright upon her throat, and persuaded a spec- 
tator to exert his utmost to drive the shovel 
through her neck. . . . She only felt an agreea- 
able and salutary sensation.” Others were cru- 
eified in public, and tortured in every imagina- 
ble manner, without feeling any the worse, A 
more apparently reliable report than the one 
which contains these fables can hardly be con- 
ceived. 


| the House during a debate. 





The evidence in favor of ghosts is far more 
imposing than any that we have quoted. From 
the commencement o*" history down to near our 
own times, we have the declarations of credible 
persons that they have seen ghosts. In the 
sixteenth century, that singular age of mixed 
reason and superstition, every body had familiar 
spirits. Luther, Melancthon, Pic de la Miran- 
dole, one or two kings, several statesmen, and 
hosts of clergymen saw ghosts habitually. We 
shall give two or three cases, just to show how 
strong the evidence is in the ghosts’ favor. 

M. du Palais,a gentleman of character and 
standing, confessed to M. de Saint Simon, who 
records the matter in his memoirs, that he had 
been requested by the Marquis d’Effiat to sta- 
tion himself outside his door, on several suc- 
cessive evenings, at seven o'clock, in order to 
overhear conversations between the Marquis and 
a spirit who visited him at this hour ; that he had 
done so, had heard the spirit, and was satisfied 
that there was no mortal but D’Effiat in the 
room at the time. The affair was the talk of 
the court and the town ; every body knew of it. 
Du Palais was unhesitatingly believed. 

Another case. Inseparable friends were the 
Marquis de Preci and M. de Rambouillet. They 
promised each other faithfully that the first of 
the two to die would visit the other after death. 
Preci, lying in his bed one night, saw his curtain 
suddenly drawn aside, and Rambouillet stand- 
ing beside him in uniform and boots. He leaned 
out of bed to embrace his friend, whom he had 
not seen for some time—but the figure waved 
him back, observing that it was too late for en- 
dearments, as he (the speaker) had been killed 
the night before. He added that the descrip- 
tions the clergy gave of the other world were in 
the main correct, and that Preci had best amend 
his ways as he would die in six weeks. This 
story was told to numbers of persons by M. de 
Preci, who fell at St. Antoine, about six weeks 
after the vision. 

Yet another—a well-known one. The Mar- 
quis of Londonderry, when a young man, stay- 
ing at the house of a friend in Ireland, saw a 
luminous child in a dark room. Narrating the 
vision to his host next morning, he was told that 
the thing had occurred before, and that the 
meaning of the apparition was that the Mar- 
quis was destined toeminence. The latter went 
to Parliament, and saw the luminous child in 
It is well known 
that he became Prime Minister of England. 

An equally famous French case. A gentle- 
man of Auvergne, standing at his window, saw 
a friend pass on his return from the chase. Call- 
ing to him he asked, ‘*‘ What luck?” The hunt- 
er replied that, as he was walking through the 
woods, he had been suddenly attacked by a large 
and fierce she-wolf; that he had fired upon her 
and wounded her; but that the brute persever- 
ing in her attack, he had only saved his life by 
cutting off her fore-paw with his hanger. In 
evidence of which, he thrust his hand into his 
hunting-bag to draw out the fore-paw of the 
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wolf to show it to his friend, but was horror- 
struck on perceiving that his bag contained 
nothing but the hand and fore-arm of a lady. 
The two friends were in anagony. On the fin- 
ger of the hand there was a ring; the hunter 
showed it to his friend, whose excitement was 
fearfully increased when he recognized it as his 
wife’s. She was at a chateau at some little dis- 
tance. The two friends took horse directly and 
rode to the chateau. On arrival, the husband 
asked for his wife. Madame was in her boudoir. 
He found her there, seated before the fire, with 
one arm hidden under her apron. Rushing at 
her suddenly, he tore away the apron, and saw 
that the arm it had concealed was a bleeding, 
handless stump. The woman shrieked and 
gnashed her teeth. 

She was seized directly, and handed to the 
authorities to be tried for sorcery. The trial 
came on in due course. The husband swore 
that he had long suspected his wife of being a 
sorceress. The friend testified to the attack of 
the she-wolf. The court condemned the woman 
to be burned, and she was burned at Riom in 
presence of thousands of spectators. 

It is but due to the spirit-rappers to relate 
once more the famous story of the Cock Lane 
ghost. It really seems intended for them. 

Near a hundred years ago, a report was 
spread through London that a house in Cock 
Lane, near West Smithfield, was haunted by a 
ghost. The house belonged to one Parsons, and 
a stock-broker named Kent had lived there as 


a lodger with his sister-in-law, just deceased. 
Parsons declared that ever since the death of 
Miss Fanny (the sister-in-law), his house had 
been disturbed by loud knockings at the doors 


and in the walls. The story making some 
noise, the house was visited by three clergymen 
and some twenty citizens of Lendon. The 
ghost communicated with the public—through 
the medium of a child of Parsons’, a girl aged 
twelve—by a system of knocks, one knock sig- 
nifying yes, two knocks no, and a scratch mean- 
ing displeasure. About two o’clock in the morn- 
ing the raps began on the wall. The clergy- 
men and the citizens made a thorough perquisi- 
tion, to discover if possible any trickery; but 
could detect nothing, and proceeded to examine 
the ghost. As its vocabulary was limited, the 
querists put leading questions. 

. Are you Kent's wife's sister? 

A. Rap one (yes). 

(. Were you brought to an untimely end by 
poison ? 

A. Rap one (yes). 

@. How was the poison administered — in 
beer? 

A. Rap two (no). 

Q. In purl ? 

A. Rap one (yes). 

@. Was any one concerned in your death 
besides Kent ? 

A. Rap two (no). 

Q. Can you, if you please, appear visibly to 
any one? 





A. Rap one (yes). 

Q. Does it ease your troubled soul to be 
asked these questions ? 

A. Rap one (yes). 

(4. Would your soul be at rest if Mr. Kent 
were hanged for this murder ? 

A. Rap one (yes). 

. How many persons are there in this 
room ? 

The correct number was rapped out by the 
spirit, and in answer to other questions she men- 
tioned the color of a watch-case held up by one 
of the clergymen. 

@. At what time this morning will you take 
your departure ? 

A. Rap four. And accordingly, at four 
o'clock, the spirit crossed over the way to a pub- 
lic-house, and scared the lodgers out of their 
senses. 

This was a very serious matter. London was 
beside itself with excitement. The clergy were 
in a dilemma whether to exorcise the house and 
child, or to have the ghost recognized publicly. 
Poor Kent, who stood in no slight peril, very 
fortunately happened to be a man of nerve. 
His first act was to have the body of his sister- 
in-law disinterred, and examined by competent 
physicians and chemists, who declared that they 
could find no trace of poison. Meanwhile the 
crowd which flocked to Cock Lane was im- 
mense, and Parsons realized a small fortune by 
charging a fee for admittance. 

The delusion was somewhat checked by the 
total failure of a grand experiment made in the 
presence of a large audience of gentlemen and 
ladies in a house belonging to a clergyman of 
the neighborhood. The ghost would neither 
appear, nor rap, nor scratch. The clergy were 
urgent in their appeals, but the spirit remained 
mute. Taking advantage of the lull which was 
caused by this failure, Mr. Kent indicted all the 
parties concerned for a conspiracy, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing them all condemned. 

This was the last of the Cock Lane ghost. 
The mode in which its rappings were contrived 
has never been discovered ; but the terrors of 
the King’s Bench evidently frightened it back 
to its propriety. 

It may be unjust to such men as Monsieur 
de Gasparin to class them with the narrators 
of the fables we have enumerated. M. de Gas- 
parin’s book is ably written, honestly thought, 
well intended. It fills an important vacuum in 
our literature; and ranks at the head of the 
books on occult science. But, like all the oth- 
er books on unexplained phenomena, until our 
French philosopher discovers a theory to account 
for his facts, he will certainly be classed with 
the historians of charlatanism by a majority of 
the public. Books deceive ; men deceive; our 
very senses deceive. A prudent public is es- 
sentially incredulous. The monks who impris- 
oned Galileo only evinced the bigotry of common 
sense. With their light, they were entitled to 
consider him an impostor; and with ours, we 
laugh at turning tables. 





A REMINISCENCE. 





A REMINISCENCE. 
“fT\O the Hotel Dessin,” said I, putting the 
book in my pocket. 

I deny that I am romantic; I deny, unequiv- 
ocally, that I am influenced by fictitious sym- 
pathies. I never was an idealist in my life; I 
never mean to be one; and yet I told the coach- 
man to drive me to the Hotel Dessin. 

The fact was, that I had been reading the 
‘‘ Sentimental Journey,” all the way from St. 
Omer; and when I reached Calais, and jumped 
into a fiacre, the name rose to my lips almost 
before I was aware of it. So away we rattled 
through a tangle of gloomy little streets, and 
into the court-yard of ‘‘ mine inn.” 

An aristocratic-looking elderly waiter, with a 
ring and a massive gold watch-chain, sauntered 
out from a side-office, surveyed me patronizing- 
ly, and said, in the blandest tone : 

‘* What is it that Monsieur desires ?” 

‘*A private room to begin with. At what 
hour is your table d’héte ?” 

‘“*We have no table d’héte at the Hotel Des- 
sin,” replied the waiter, languidly ; our visitors 
are served in their apartments.” 

‘*Then let me have a dinner as speedily as 
possible, and a good one, remember.” 

He looked at me again, as if implying that my 
tone was not sufficiently deferential—yawned, 
rang a feeble little bell, and sank, exhausted, 
upon a bench beside the door. A pretty cham- 
ber-maid attended the summons. 

‘* Marie, conduct Monsieur to one of the va- 
And, 


cant rooms on the corridor by the garden. 
Marie, on thy return, my child, bring me a glass 
of absinthe and water.” 

Leaving this gentleman extended on the 
bench in an ostentatious state of ennui, I fol- 
lowed the neat little feet and ankles of my con- 
ductress up stairs and along a passage full of 


doors. One of these bore an inscription which 
at once arrested my attention and my footsteps | 
—Srerne’s Room. 

** Stay, Mademoiselle!” I exclaimed; ‘‘ can 
I have this one?” 

Marie smiled and shrugged her shoulders. 
“Certainly,” she said, unlocking the door. 
‘“The chamber is at Monsieur’s service. The 
English adore it. And why? Because some- 





body or other slept in it many years ago. How 
droll they are, these English? Comment! is Mon- 
sieur English? Ciel! what a mistake I have | 
committed. Monsieur will never forgive me.” 

It needed, however, no great amount of prot- | 
estation on my part to convince Mademoiselle 
Marie that I was not in the least affronted; so | 
she drew up the blinds, dusted the table in a | 


his visit to Culais—if one might judge by the 
cracks and stains of it. The cheek rested on 
the hand; the eyes were turned full upon me 
with that expression of keen penetration which 
characterizes every one of his portraits. I sat 
for a long time looking at it, till the waiter came 
and prepared the table. 

** And now, garcon,” said I, after a consid- 
erable interval, during which I had been very 
satisfactorily employed—‘ and now, garcon, do 
you really mean to tell me that this is Sterne’s 
room ?” 

**Upon my honor, Monsieur,” replied the 
waiter, laying his hand upon his heart. 

‘*But how can you be certain after three- 
quarters of a century, or perhaps more, have 
gone by?” 

‘*The event, Monsieur,” said the waiter, 
‘*has been preserved in the archives of the house. 
We pledge ourselves to the veracity of the state- 
ment.” 

I surveyed the man with admiration. He 
was the grandest waiter I had ever seen in my 
life, and I had had some little experience, too. 

‘*What wine does Monsieur desire for his 
dessert ?” 

I hesitated. Under ordinary circumstances, 
I should have said port or Champagne ; but his 
sublimity abashed me. I ordered a bottle of 
Johannisberger. 

To my right lay a delicious garden, radiant 
with beds of verbena and scarlet geranium, and 
flooded with the evening sunlight. The great 
trees nodded and whispered, and the windows 
at the opposite side of the quadrangle shone like 
burnished gold. I threw open the jadousies, 
wheeled my table up, plucked one of the white 
roses that clustered outside, and fancied I could 
smell the sea air. 

‘** And so,” said I, complacently peeling my 
peaches, ‘‘ this is actually Sterne’s room! He 
once sat beside this casement where I am now 
seated ; looked out into this garden, where— 
But who knows? Perhaps the opening scenes 
of the ‘ Sentimental Journey’ were even written 
in this chamber, and here am I with the book 
in my pocket. Now, this is really delightful ! 
Yorick”—and I poured out a glass of the amber 
Johannisberger, and addressed myself to the por- 
trait over the fire-place—‘‘ Yorick, your health!” 

I took the volume out, and turning the leaves 
idly, came to the chapters that treat of the dés- 
obligeante. I was decidedly in a soliloquizing 
mood. 

** Now, if I were beginning, instead of end- 
ing my journey,” said I, ‘‘there’s nothing I 
should have preferred to the désobligeante. No 


pretty ineffectual sort of way with the corner of | doubt, there is one to be had somewhere. What 
her little apron, hoped that Monsieur would | if the identical vehicle be still in the stables! 
ring if he required any thing, and tripped gayly | That’s nonsense, of course; and yet, I should 
out of the room. | just like to make the inquiry. Yorick, your 

As for me, I threw myself into a chair and | health again, and let me tell you, Sir, that it’s 


surveyed my new quarters. A portrait of Sterne 
hung over the fire-place. It was painted on 
panel, oval-shaped, dark with age and varnish, 
and looked as though it had been taken during | 


not every man who, fifty years after his decease, 
gets toasted in wine at seventeen francs the 
bottle !” 

There was a tap at my door. 








‘+ A thousand pardons,” observed the waiter, 
looking in. ‘‘ Monsieur is alone ?” 

‘* Go to the mischief!” said I, savagely. For- 
tunately it was in English, so he did not under- 
stand me. 

‘* There are two gentlemen here, Monsieur— 
two milords, your countrymen, who desire par- 
ticularly to be permitted to see this apartment 
for a moment.” 

‘** An Englishman does not travel to see En- 
glishmen,’” I muttered to myself, quoting page 
nineteen of the ‘‘ Sentimental Journey.” 

‘* Am I honored with Monsieur’s permission 
to show them up?” 

I was forced to say Yes—not very graciously, 
I fear; and he ushered-them in accordingly. 

The first was a spare, eager-looking man, 
with keen. quivering nostrils, and a brow fur- 
rowed with thought and expressive of immense 
determination of character. The appearance 
of the second was still more remarkable. I 
could not remove my eyes from his face, and 
yet I could scarcely have told you what it was 
that so attracted me. His forehead was broad 
and high; his mouth open and eloquent; his 
hair black, glossy, and falling in smooth pen- 
dulous masses almost to his shoulders. His 
eyebrows were prominent and bushy, and the 
eyes beneath them animated by a living ra- 
diance, alternately dreamy and tender, wild and 
energetic. I have since heard them compared 
to ‘‘the rolling of a sea with darkened lustre,” 
and I can think of no words which better ex- 
press their changefulness and their depth. 

He entered last, but stepped before his friend, 
and stood looking at the portrait. The other 
bowed and apologized to me in a few brief hes- 
itating words for their intrusion. 

Presently the second comer turned round, 
and without any previous recognition of my 
presence, said: 

‘*T see that you two have been dining togeth- 
er. Has the worthy prebend been an agreeable 
companion ?” 

The oddity of the address pleased me. 

‘*T can not say that I have wanted for amuse- 
ment,” I replied, smiling, ‘‘ since the ‘ Sentimen- 
tal Journey’ has been lying beside my plate all 
the time. Will you be seated ?” 

He needed no second invitation, but dropped 
indolently into an easy chair, and lay back with 
his eyes still fixed on the picture; while his 
companion walked over to the window, and stood 
there, looking out, with a fidgety uneasy coun- 
tenance, as if he had seen quite enough of the 
room, and was more anxious to go than stay. 

‘**T do notadmire the ‘Sentimental Journey,’” 
said he in the easy chair. ‘‘It is poor, sickly 
stuff; and the oftener you read Sterne, the 
more clearly will you perceive its inferiority to 
Tristram Shandy. There is truth and reality in 
the one, and little beyond a clever affectation 
in the other. But Sterne’s morals were bad. 
His heart was bad ; his life was bad. He dallied 
with vice, and called it sentiment, or combined 
it with wit, drollery, and fancy, and served it 
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up for the amusement of the fashionable world, 
whose idol he was. His mind oscillated ever 
on the confines of evil, and from this dangerous 
element he drew his ‘‘ effects,” his clap-trap, 
and his false whimpering sensibility. There is 
not a page of Sterne’s writings undefiled by 
some hint of impurity ; and yet he approaches 
the subject with a mixture of courage and cow- 
ardice, as a man snuffs a candle with his fingers 
for the first time ; or, better still, like that trem- 
bling daring with which a child touches a hot 
tea-urn—only because it has been forbidden. 
He is a hypocrite, because he affects to be the 
ally of virtue, and entertains all the while a 
secret sympathy with the enemy. At the same 
time, I don’t think his hypocrisy can do much 
harm, or his morals either, unless to those who 
are already vicious.” 

The gentleman at the window faced round, 
and shook his head. 

‘* You are seldom just to authors for whom 
you have no liking,” he said, in harsh, quick 
tones ; ‘‘ and it seems to me that in this instance 
you jump too hastily at conclusions. It does 
not follow that a man is a hypocrite because 
his actions give the lie to his words. If he at 
one time seems to be a saint, and at another a 
sinner, he possibly is both in reality, as well as 
in appearance. <A person may be fond of vice 
and of virtue too, and practice one or the other 
according to the temptation of the moment; a 
priest may be pious, and at the same time a sot 
or a bigot; a woman may be modest, and a rake 
at heart; a poet may admire the beauties of 
nature, and be envious of those of other writers , 
a moralist may act contrary to his own precepts, 
and yet be sincere in recommending them to 
others. These are, indeed, contradictions, but 
they arise out of the contradictory qualities of 
our nature. A man is a hypocrite only when 
he affects to take delight in what he does not 
feel, and not because he takes a perverse delight 
in opposite things.” 

** Anu admirable piece of metaphysical de- 
fense,” said the other, whom, for the sake of 
distinction, I shall call the philosopher, ‘but 
one that, after all, does not go far to prove your 
case. Remember Sterne’s neglect of his loving 
wife, and the heartlessness of his flirtations, and 
then judge how sincere may have been those 
tears which he sniveled so plenteously over a 
dead donkey at Nampont. Pshaw! ’tis the 
very mockery of virtue!” 

‘* And a compliment to it at the same time,” 
retorted the metaphysician. ‘‘Come, you are 
severe to-day, and misjudge him from an excess 
of manner here and there. The profoundest 
wisdom is sometimes combined in his pages with 
an outward appearance of levity ; and many pas- 
sages which have to bear the charge of coarse- 
ness, contain, nevertheless, a sterling view of 
love and charity. Think of Uncle Toby!” 

‘‘ Who pitied even the devil!” said the phi- 
losopher, extending his hand indolently for the 
bottle of Johannisberger which I had just pushed 
toward him. 
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‘+ Who is one of the finest tributes ever paid to 
human nature!” exclaimed his friend. ‘‘ Why, 
this I will say, that Shakspeare himself never 
conceived a character so genial, so delicious, so 
unoffending! ‘Then, again, turn to the story 
of ‘ Le Fevre :’ it is perhaps the finest in the En- 
glish language. I can not conceive how Gold- 
smith could call Sterne ‘a dull fellow.’ The 

uthor of the ‘ Vicar’ should have known better.” 

‘‘ Perhaps,” said I, venturing for the first time 
to mingle with their conversation, ‘‘the tone 
of Goldsmith’s mind was too thoroughly English 
to appreciate the glancing transitions, the poign- 
ant though artificial wit, and the extraordinary 
variableness of Sterne. It has always appeared 
to me that, although his style was so racy, so 
rapid, so idiomatically English, his genius and 
disposition inclined more toward the character- 
istics of the French writers.” 


‘*You mean Rabelais,” said the philosopher ; | 


‘and Rabelais he was, only born in a happier 
age, and gifted with sentiment.” 

‘*T was not alluding particularly to Rabelais,” 
I rejoined. ‘I believe I was thinking more 
of the modern French school—of the Balzacs, 
Karrs, and Paul de Kocks, who can scarcely be 
supposed to have imitated a half-forgotten En- 
glish writer of the last century.” 
visitors looked interested, and I went on. ‘It 
is in his abrupt variations of feeling that this 
resemblance forces itself upon me. I find in 
the writers I have named, and in fifty others 
who are their pupils and contemporaries, the 
same antithetical propensity which delights in 
giving a comic turn to a serious passage—the 
same implied satire and half-expressed double- 
entendres—the same unfinished sentences, and 
the same hysterical mingling of smiles and tears. 
Compare, for instance, Tristram Shandy and 
L’Amoureux Fiancé. A Hindoo would swear 
that the soul of Laurence Sterne had taken up 
its present abode in the body of Paul de Kock. 
Again, let us consider his power of turning tri- 
fles to account, and evolving from the least prom- 
ising incidents the most exquisite combinations 
of fecling and fancy. Apropos of a pin, he fills 
a page with wisdom on humanities; and from 
his barber’s recommendation of a wig-buckle, 
deduces an admirable analysis of the French na- 
tional character. Is not this one of the leading 
traits of modern French authorship? Place in 
the way of one of these witty and imaginative 
feuilletonists the most barren and uninteresting 
of objects, and he will enrich it with all the em- 
broideries of art, clothe it in the rainbow hues 
of his own fancy, and though it were but an 
old pair of ruffles or a market-barrow, end by 
making you laugh or cry according to his pleas- 
ure. In this manner, an ingenious French 
writer has elaborated a charming volume on no 
more extensive a subject than a journey round 
his room; and from so simple an incident as a 
flower springing up accidentally within the con- 
fines of a prison, another has contributed to our 
modern European literature the most touching, 
the most humanizing, the most philosophical of 





Both of my | 


| moral stories. Thus, in his gayety and his 

| gravity alike, in his treatment of minutiz and 

| his natural temperament, I find myself irresisti- 
| bly reminded of the French style whenever | 
| open a volume of Sterne. Do you follow me ?” 

** Perfectly,” replied the philosopher ; ‘‘ and I 
| admit the justice of your remarks. He has all 
| the volatility, as well as all the seriousness of 
|the French character—that seriousness which 
| he was the first as well as the last traveler to dis- 
leern. ‘If the French have a fault, Monsieur 
| le Comte,’ he says in the chapters on the pass- 
| port, ‘it is that they are too serious.’ ” 

The metaphysician smiled. ‘‘ Not the last 

| traveler,” he said; ‘‘ for in those notes that I 
made on my late journey through France and 
Italy, I particularly observed this exception to 
their generally fluttering and thoughtless dispo- 

| sition. These last are the qualities that strike 

us most by contrast to ourselves, and that come 
most into play in the intercourse of common life; 
jand therefore we are generally disposed to set 
them down as an altogether frivolous and super- 
| ficial people. It is a mistake which we shall 
do well to correct on further acquaintance with 
them ; or, if we persist in it, we must call to our 
| aid an extraordinary degree of our native blind- 

ness and obstinacy. Why, the expression of a 

Frenchman's face is often as melancholy when 

he is by himself as it is lively in conversation. 

The instant he ceases to talk, he becomes ‘quite 

chop-fallen.’ ” 

i It is strange,” observed the philosopher, 
‘how little this contradiction in their character 
has been noticed. They have never had the credit 

| of it, though it stares one in the face every where. 

| You can’t go into one of their theatres without 

being struck by the silence and decorum that 
reign throughout the audience, from the scholar 
| in the stalls to the workman in the galleries.” 

‘** This results in part, perhaps, from their stu- 
dieus inclinations,” said theother. *‘The French 
are fond of reading as well as of talking. You 
may constantly see girls tending an apple-stall 
| in the coldest day in winter, and reading Vol- 
|taireor Racine. Such a thing was never known 
in London as a barrow-woman reading Shaks- 
peare. Yet we talk of our wide-spread civil- 
ization and ample provisions for the education 
of the poor!” 

‘* To be read thus by the lowliest as well as the 
loftiest, should be the highest ambition of the 
poet,” exclaimed the philosopher, enthusiastic- 
ally. ‘*Do you not remember, William, during 
that pedestrian excursion which you, Words- 
worth, John Chester, and I once made from 
Nether Stowey to Linton, we staid at an old- 
fashioned inn near the Valley of Rocks, break- 
fasted deliciously on tea, toast, eggs, and honey, 
and found a little worn-out copy of the ‘ Seasons’ 
lying in the window-seat? I took it up, and 
with a feeling that I can not describe to you, ex- 
claimed aloud: ‘ Zhat is true fame!'” 

“Yes,” replied the metaphysician, witha sigh ; 
“‘IT remember it perfectly. I was but a lad at 
the time, and I listened as if in a dream to every 
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syllable that fell from the lips of either Words- 
worth or yourself. Fame, thought I, with a 
sinking heart—alas! to me it is but a word: I 
shall never possess it; yet will I never cease to 
worship and to pursue it. At that time, I 
thought to be a painter; and while I lost myself 
in admiration of a fairy Claude, or hung enrap- 
tured over a Titian dark with beauty, I despair- 
ed of the perfection I worshiped. And I was 
right: I should never have made a painter.” 

His friend smiled, and shook his head. ‘‘ And 
yet,” said he, ‘‘ you are content, I should think, 
with the share of renown that has fallen to your 
lot. Do you still hold that fame is but a word ?” 

**T hold it to be a glorious reality,” replied the 
metaphysician; ‘* but one which, least of all oth- 
ers, should be defaced by the petty considera- 
tions of our worldly vanities and selfish person- 
alities. Fame is the inheritance not of the dead, 
but of the living. It is we who look back with 
lofty pride to the great names of antiquity—who 
drink of that flood of glory as of a river, and re- 
fresh our wings in it for future flight. Fame, 
to my thinking, means Shakspeare, Homer, Ba- 
con, Raphael. Fame can attach itself only to 
the past. Reputation is the property of the 
present.” 

** A subtle distinction,” said the philosopher, 
emptying the last glass of my Johannisberger ; 
**but one which—” 

The door of the chamber opened. 

‘*Your carriage, gentlemen, is ready,” said 
the waiter. 

We all rose simultaneously. 

‘*T am sure,” said the philosopher, with an air 
of high-bred courtesy—‘‘I am sure we must have 
fatigued and interrupted you, Sir, in a most un- 
pardonable manner. I am ashamed”—and here 
he glanced regretfully toward the empty bottle 
and the comfortable fiuteui/—‘ to have intruded 
so long upon your patience and your hospitality ; 
but if you should ever chance to. wander in the 
neighborhood of Nether Stowey, Somersetshire, 
I will endeavor to atone for my present thought- 
lessness, by making you acquainted with our 
green and hilly country, and our wild sea-shore. 
Do not suppose that I say this through a forced 
politeness. I invite few visitors, and those whom 
I do ask, I welcome most heartily. Iam buta 
hermit in a cottage, however, and can not promise 
to give you such vintages as this!” 

He took a card from his waistcoat pocket, and 
advancing with an undulating step, laid it down 
beside me on the table. 

‘* Samuel Taylor Coleridge!” I exclaimed, 
involuntarily, as my eyes fell on the superscrip- 
tion. 

The philosopher extended his hand to me. 

**You will not forget to come and see me,” 
he said, ‘‘if you visit my county; and I trust 
you will forgive me for introducing myself. It 
is a bad habit that one acquires abroad—above 





all, when one meets a fellow-Englishman.” 

““T consider,” said I, ‘‘ that I am indebted to | 
Yorick for this piece of good-fortune ;” and I | 
pointed to the portrait over the mantle-piece, 


Coleridge plucked his companion by the sleeve, 
‘Come, Hazlitt,” he said, ‘‘we have no time 
to lose.” 

‘** How !” I exclaimed—“‘ is it possible that— 
that your friend is’”— 

‘* William Hazlitt,” replied the poet, making 
the metaphysician known to me with a serio- 


| comic gesture—‘“‘ William Hazlitt, the dreaded 


critic—the redoubtable reviewer—the terrible 
essayist !”’ 

I endeavored to stammer out something ap- 
propriate as they took leave of me; but at that 
time I was little used to society, and I believe I 
had never seen a real live author in my life be- 
fore, so I fear I was not very successful. 

Coleridge hurried his friend from the room, 
and went out last. Just as he reached the door 
he turned back. 

‘* Have you read my translation of ‘ The Visit 
of the Gods ?’ 

I replied eagerly in the affirmative. 

‘*Then you will remember the opening lines,” 
he said, gayly: 

“Never, believe me, 
Appear the Immortals, 
Never alone !" 

The door closed directly, and he was gone. 
Then I heard his genial laugh upon the stairs, 
and presently the rattling of the wheels that 
bore them away. I never visited Nether Stowey, 
and I never saw either of my guests again. Both 
have since passed away, and left only their fame 
and their undying thoughts behind them ; but I 
shall never forget that brief acquaintanceship 
which began and ended one autumnal afternoon 
in Sterne’s Room, at the Hotel Dessin. 


JOHN BUNYAN, 
BY THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 
OHN BUNYAN, the most popular religious 
writer in the English language, was born at 
Elstow, about a mile from Bedford, in the year 
1628. He may be said to have been born a 
tinker. The tinkers then formed a hereditary 
caste, which was held in no high estimation. 
They were generally vagrants and pilferers, and 


| were often confounded with the gipsies, whom 


in truth they nearly resembled. Bunyan’s 
father was more respectable than most of the 
tribe. He had a fixed residence, and was able 
to send his son to a village school where reading 
and writing were taught. 

The years of John’s boyhood were those dur- 
ing which the Puritan spirit was in the high- 
est vigor all over England; and nowhere had 
that spirit more influence than in Bedfordshire. 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that a lad to 
whom nature had given a powerful imagination 
and sensibility which amounted to a disease, 
should have been early haunted by religious 
terrors. Before he was ten, his sports were 
interrupted by fits of remorse and despair ; and 
his sleep was disturbed by dreams of fiends try- 
ing to fly away with him. As he grew older, 
his mental conflicts became still more violent. 


| The strong language in which he described 
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them has strangely misled all his biographers 
except Mr. Southey. 
dinary practice with pious writers to cite Bun- 
yan as an instance of the supernatural power 
of divine grace to rescue the human soul from 
the lowest depths of wickedness. He is called 
in one book the most notorious of profligates ; 
in another, the brand plucked from the burning. 
He is designated in Mr. Ivimey’s History of 
the Baptists as the depraved Bunyan, the wicked 
tinker of Elstow. Mr. Ryland, a man once of 
great note among the Dissenters, breaks out 
into the following rhapsody : ‘* No man of com- 
mon sense and common integrity can deny that 
Bunyan was a practical atheist, a worthless, 
contemptible infidel, a vile rebel to God and 
goodness, a common profligate, a soul-despising, 
a soul-murdering, a soul-damning, thou,shtless 
wretch as could exist on the face of the earth. 
Now be astonished, O heavens, to eternity! and 
wonder, O earth and hell! while time endures. 
Behold this very man become a miracle of 
mercy, a mirror of wisdom, goodness, holiness, 
truth, and love.” But whoever takes the trouble 
to examine the evidence will find that the good 
men who wrote this had been deceived by a 
phraseology which, as they had been hearing it 
and using it all their lives, they ought to have 
understood better. There can not be a greater 
mistake than to infer from the strong expres- 


effectually that he never offended again. The 


It has long been an or- | worst that can be laid to the charge of this poor 


| youth, whom it has been the fashion to repre- 
sent as the most desperate of reprobates, as a 
| village Rochester, is that he had a great liking 
for some diversions, quite harmless in them- 
selves, but condemned by the rigid precisians 
among whom he lived, and for whose opinion 
he had a great respect. The four chief sins of 
which he was guilty were dancing, ringing the 
| bells of the parish church, playing at tipcat, and 
| reading the History of Sir Bevis of Southamp- 
ton. A rector of the school of Laud would 
have held such a young man up to the whole 
parish as a model. But Bunyan’s notions of 
good and evil had been learned in a very differ- 
ent school; and he was made miserable by the 
conflict between his tastes and his scruples. 
When he was about seventeen, the ordinary 
course of his life was interrupted by an event 
which gave a lasting color to his thoughts. He 
enlisted in the parliamentary army, and served 
| during the decisive campaign of 1645. All that 
we know of his military career is that, at the 
siege of Leicester, one of his comrades, who had 
taken his post, was killed by a shot from the 
town. Bunyan ever after considered himself as 
having been saved from death by the special 
interference of Providence. It may be observed 
that his imagination was strongly impressed by 
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sions in which a devout man bemoans his ex- | the glimpse which he had caught of the pomp 
ceeding sinfulness, that he has led a worse life | of war. To the last he loved to draw his illus- 
than his neighbors. Many excellent persons, | trations of sacred things from camps and for- 
whose moral character from boyhood to old age tresses, from guns, drums, trumpets, flags of 
has been free from any stain discernible to their | truce, and regiments arrayed, each under its 
fellow-creatures, have, in their autobiographies| own banner. His Greatheart, his Captain 
and diaries, applied to themselves, and doubt- | Boanerges, and his Captain Credence, are evi- 
less with sincerity, epithets as severe as could | dently portraits, of which the originals were 
be applied to Titus Oates or Mrs. Brownrigg. | among those martial saints who fought and ex- 
It is quite certain that Bunyan was, at eighteen, | pounded in Fairfax’s army. 

what, in any but the most austerely Puritanical| In a few months Bunyan returned home, and 
circles, would have been considered as a young | married. His wife had some pious relations, 
man of singular gravity and innocence. Indeed, | and brought him as her only portion some pious 
it may be remarked that he, like many other | books. And now his mind, excitable by nature, 
penitents who, in general terms, acknowledge | very imperfectly disciplined by education, and 
themselves to have been the worst of mankind, | exposed, without any protection, to the infec- 
fired up, and stood vigorously on his defense, | tious virulence of the enthusiasm which was 
whenever any particular charge was brought | then epidemic in England, began to be fearfully 
against him by others. He declares, it is true, | disordered. In outward things he soon became 
that he had let loose the reins on the neck of | a strict Pharisee. He was constant in attend- 
his lusts, that he had delighted in all transgres- | ance at prayers and sermons. His favorite 
sions against the divine law, and that he had | amusements were, one after another, relin- 
been the ringleader of the youth of Elstow in | quished, though not without many painful strug- 
all manner of vice. But when those who wished | gles. In the middle of a game at tipcat he 
him ill accused him of licentious amours, he | paused, and stood staring wildly upward with 
called on God and the angels to attest his purity. | his stick in his hand. He had heard a voice 
No woman, he said, in heaven, earth, or hell, | asking him whether he would leave his sins and 
could charge him with having ever made any | go to heaven, or keep his sins and go to hell; 
improper advances to her. Not only had he| and he had seen an awful countenance frown- 
been strictly faithful to his wife, but he had, ing on him from the sky. The odious vice of 
even before marriage, been perfectly spotless. | bell-ringing he renounced; but he still for a 
It does not appear from his own confessions, or| time ventured to go to the church tower and 
from the railings of his enemies, that he ever look on while others pulled the ropes. But soon 
was drunk in his life. One bad habit he con-| the thought struck him that, if he persisted in 


tracted, that of using profane language ; but! such wickedness, the steeple would fall on his 
he tells us that a single reproof cured him so'| head; and he fied in terror from the accursed 
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place. ‘lo give up dancing on the village green | repentance. 


**None,” he afterward Wrote, 


was sti'l harder; and some months elapsed be- ‘* knows the terrors of those days but myself.” 


fore he had the fortitude to part with this dar- | 
When this last sacrifice had been | 
made, he was, even when tried by the maxims | 
All Elstow | 


ling sin. 


of that austere time, faultless. 
talked of him as an eminently pious youth. But 
his own mind was more unquiet than ever. 
Having nothing more to do in the way of visible 
reformation, yet finding in religion no pleasures 


to supply the place of the juvenile amusements | 


which he had relinquished, he began to appre- 
hend that he lay under some special maledic- 
tion ; and he was tormented by a succession of 


fantasies which seemed likely to drive him to | 


suicide or to Bedlam. 
At one time he took it into his head that all 


persons of Israelite blood would be saved, and | 
tried to make out that he partook of that blood; | 


but his hopes were speedily destroyed by his 
father, who seems to have had no ambition to 
be regarded as a Jew. 


strange dilemma: ‘‘If I have not faith, I am 
lost ; if I have faith, I can work miracles.” He 
was tempted to cry to the puddles between El- 
stow and Bedford, ‘‘ Be ye dry,” and to stake his 
eternal hopes on the event. 


Then he took up a notion that the day of | 
grace for Bedford and the neighboring villages | 
was passed; that all who were to be saved in 
that part of England were already converted ; 
and that he had begun to pray and strive some | 


months too late. 
Then he was harassed by doubts whether 
the Turks were not in the right, and the Chris- 


tians in the wrong. Then he was troubled by | 


a maniacal impulse which prompted him to 


pray to the trees, to a broomstick, to the parish | 
As yet, however, he was’only entering | 


bull. 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
darkness grew thicker. 
before him. 
were in his ears. 
and fire, close to the mouth of the bottomless 
pit. He began to be haunted by a strange cu- 
riosity about the unpardonable sin, and by a 
morbid longing to commit it. But the most 
frightful of all the forms which his disease took 
was a propensity to utter blasphemy, and es- 
pecially to renounce his share in the benefits 
of the redemption. Night and day, in bed, at 
table, at work, evil spirits, as he imagined, were 
repeating close to his ear the words, ‘‘ Sell him, 
sell him.” He struck at the hobgoblins; he 
pushed them from him ; but still they were ever 
at his side. He cried out in answer to them, 
hour after hour, ‘‘ Never, never; not for thou- 
sands of worlds; not for thousands.” At length, 
worn out by this long agony, he suffered the 
fatal words to escape him, ‘‘ Let him go, if he 
will.” Then his misery became more fearful 
than ever. He had done what could not be 
forgiven. He had forfeited his part of the great 
sacrifice. Like Esau, he had sold his birth- 
right; and there was no longer any place for 


Soon the 


| against the Holy Ghost.” 





He has described his sufferings with singular 
energy, simplicity, and pathos. He envied the 
brutes; he envied the very stones in the street, 
and the tiles on the houses. The sun seemed 
to withhold its light and warmth from him. 
His body, though cast in a sturdy mould, and 
though still in the highest vigor of youth, trem- 
bled whole days together with the fear of death 
and judgment. He fancied that this trembling 


| was the sign set on the worst reprobates, the 
| sign which God had put on Cain. The unhappy 


man's emotion destroyed his power of digestion. 
He had such pains that he expected to burst 


| asunder like Judas, whom he regarded as his 


prototype. 

Neither the books which Bunyan read, nor 
the advisers whom he consulted, were likely to 
do much good in a case like his. His small 
library had received a most unseasonable ad- 


| dition—the account of the lamentable end of 
At another time Bunyan was disturbed by a 


Francis Spira. One ancient man of high re- 
pute for piety, whom the sufferer consulted, 
gave an opinion which might well have pro- 
duced fatal consequences. ‘‘I am afraid,” 
said Bunyan, ‘‘that I have committed the sin 
** Indeed,” said the 
old fanatic, ‘‘I am afraid that you have.” 

At length the clouds broke ; the light became 
clearer and clearer; and the enthusiast, who 
had imagined that he was branded with the 
mark of the first murderer, and destined to the 
end of the arch traitor, enjoyed peace and a 


| cheerful confidence in the mercy of God. Years 


elapsed, however, before his nerves, which had 
been so perilously overstrained, recovered their 
tone. When he had joined a Baptist society at 
Bedford, and was for the first time admitted to 
partake of the Eucharist, it was with difficulty 


| that he could refrain from imprecating destruc- 
Hideous forms floated | 
Sounds of cursing and wailing | 
His way ran through stench | 


tion on his brethren while the cup was passing 
from hand to hand. After he had been some 
time a member of the congregation he began 
to preach; and his sermons produced a power- 
ful effect. He was indeed illiterate; but he 
spoke to illiterate men. The severe training 
through which he had passed had given him 
such an experimental knowledge of all the 
modes of religious melancholy as he could ney- 
er have gathered from books; and his vigorous 
genius, animated by a fervent spirit of devotion, 
enabled him not only to exercise a great influ- 
ence over the vulgar, but even to extort the 
half-contemptuous admiration of scholars. Yet 
it was long before he ceased to be tormented 
by an impulse which urged him to utter words 
of horrible impiety in the pulpit. 
Counter-irritants are of as great use in moral 
as in physical diseases. It should seem that 
Bunyan was finally relieved from the internal 
sufferings which had imbittered his life by 
sharp persecution from without. He had been 
five years a preacher when the Restoration put 
it in the power of the Cavalier gentlemen and 
clergymen all over the country to oppress the 
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Dissenters; and, of all the Dissenters whose | bought spiritual experience. They therefore, 
history is known to us, he was perhaps the most | when the corrector of the press had improved 


hardly treated. In November, 1660, he was 
flung into Bedford jail; and there he remained, 
with some intervals of partial and precarious 
liberty, during twelve years. His persecutors 
tried to extort from him a promise that he would 
abstain from preaching; but he was convinced 
that he was divinely set apart and commissioned 
to be a teacher of righteousness, and he was 
fully determined to obey God rather than man. 
He was brought before several tribunals, laughed 
at, caressed, reviled, menaced, but in vain. He 
was facetiously told that he was quite right in 
thinking that he ought not to hide his gift; but 
that his real gift was skill in repairing old ket- 
tles. He was compared to Alexander the cop- 
persmith. He was told that if he would give 


He was warned that if he persisted in disobey- 
ing the law he would be liable to banishment, 





| 


| of England. 


the syntax and the spelling, were well received 
by the humbler class of Dissenters. 

Much of Bunyan’s time was spent in contro- 
versy. He wrote sharply against the Quakers, 
whom he seems always to have held in utter 
abhoyrence. It is, however, a remarkable fact, 


| that he adopted one of their peculiar fashions : 


his practice was to write, not November or 
December, but eleventh month and twelfth 
month. . 

He wrote against the liturgy of the Church 
No two things, according to him, 
had less affinity than the form of prayer and 
the spirit of prayer. Those, he said with much 
point, who have most of the spirit of prayer are 


|all to be found in jail; and those who have 
up preaching he should be instantly liberated. | 


and that-if he were found in England after a | 


certain time his neck would be stretched. His 
answer was, ‘‘If you let me out to-day, I will 
preach again to-morrow.” Year after year he 


isa palace. His fortitude is the more extraor- 
dinary because his domestic feelings were unu- 
sually strong. Indeed, he was considered by 
his stern brethren as somewhat too fond and 
indulgent a parent. He had several small chil- 
dren, and among them a daughter who was 
blind, and whom he loved with peculiar tender- 
ness. He could not, he said, bear even to let 
the wind blow on her; and now she must suffer 
cold and hunger, she must beg, she must be 
beaten. ‘‘ Yet,” he added, ‘*I must, I must do 
it.” While he lay in prison he could do no- 
thing in the way of his old trade for the support 
of his family. He determined, therefore, to 
take up a newtrade. He learned to make long 
tagged thread laces; and many thousands of 
these articles were furnished by him to the 
hawkers. While his hands were thus busied, 
he had other employment for his mind and his 
lips. He yave religious instruction to his fellow- 
captives, and formed from among them a little 
flock, of which he was himself the pastor. He 
studied indefatigably the few books which he 
possessed. His two chief companions were the 
Bible and Fox’s Book of Martyrs. His knowl- 
edge of the Bible was such that he might have 
been called a living concordance; and on the 
margin of his copy of the Book of Martyrs are 
still legible the ill-spelled lines of doggerel in 
which he expressed his reverence for the brave 
sufferers, and his implacable enmity to the mys- 
tical Babylon. » 

At length he began to write, and though it 
was some time before he discovered where his 
strength lay, his writings were not unsuccessful. 
They were coarse, indeed, but they showed a 
keen mother-wit, a great command of the 
homely mother tongue, an intimate knowledge 


most zeal for the form of prayer are all to be 
found at the ale-house. The doctrinal articles, 
on the other hand, he warmly praised, and de- 
fended against some Arminian clergymen who 
had signed them. The most acrimonious of 


all his works is his answer to Edward Fowler, 
| afterward Bishop of Gloucester, an excellent 
lay patiently in a dungeon, compared with which | 
the worst prison now to be found in the island | 


man, but not free from the taint of Pelagianism. 
Bunyan had also a dispute with some of the 
chiefs of the sect to which he belonged. He 


| doubtless held with perfect sincerity the distin- 


| vived the original combatants. 


of the English Bible, and a vast and dearly- 


guishing tenet of that sect, but he did not con- 
sider that tenet as one of high importance, and 
willingly joined in communion wi*h pious Pres- 
byterians and Independents. ‘The sterner Bap- 
tists, therefore, loudly pronounced him a false 
brother. A controversy arose which long sur- 
In our own 
time the cause which Bunyan had defended with 
rude logic and rhetoric against Kiffin and Dan- 
vers was pleaded by Robert Hall with an inge- 
nuity and eloquence such as no polemical writer 
has ever surpassed. 

During the years which immediately followed 
the Restoration, Bunyan’s confinement seems to 
have been strict. But as the passions of 1660 
cooled, as the hatred with which the Puritans 
had been regarded while their reign was recent 
gave place to pity, he was less and less harshly 
treated. The distress of his family, and his 
own patience, courage, and piety, softened the 
hearts of his persecutors. Like his own Chris- 
tian in the cage, he found protectors even among 
the crowd of Vanity Fair. The bishop of the 
diocese, Dr. Barlow, is said to have interceded 
for him. At length the prisoner was suffered 
to pass most of his time beyond the walls of the 
jail, on condition, as it should seem, that he 
remained within the town of Bedford. 

He owed his complete liberation to one of 
the worst acts of one of the worst governments 
that England has ever seen. In 1671 the Ca- 
bal was in power. Charles II. had concluded 
the treaty by which he bound himself to set up 
the Roman Catholic religion in England. The 
first step which he took toward that end was to 
annul, by an unconstitutional exercise of his 
prerogative, all the penal statutes against the 
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Roman Catholics; and, in order to disguise his 
real design, he annulled at the same time the 
penal statutes against Protestant nonconformists. 
Bunyan was consequently set at large. In the | 
first warmth of his gratitude he published a tract 
in which he compared Charles to that humane 
and generous Persian king who, though not | 
himself blessed with the light of the true relig- 
ion, favored the chosen people, and permitted 
them, after years of captivity, to rebuild their 
beloved temple. To candid men, who consider 
how much Bunyan had suffered, and how little 
he could guess the secret designs of the court, 
the unsuspicious thankfulness with which he 
accepted the precious boon of freedom will not 
appear to require any apology. 


book which has made his name immortal. The 
history of that book is remarkable. The author 
was, as he tells us, writing a treatise, in which 
he had occasion to speak of the stages of the 
Christian progress. He compared that progress, | 
as many others had compared it, to a pilgrim- 
age. 
ble points of similarity which had escaped his 
predecessors. Images came crowding on his 
mind faster than he could put them into words: 
quagmires and pits, steep hills, dark and hor- 
rible glens, soft vales, sunny pastures, a gloomy 
castle, of which the court-yard was strewn with 
the skulls and bones of murdered prisoners; a 
town all bustle and splendor, like London on 


; aces. 


| fools would have made Bunyan miserable. 
| that time was passed; and his mind was now 


j 


| 


. . . . . . } 
Soon his quick wit discovered innumera- 


| sometimes regaled by fair ladies in stately pal- 


The loose atheistical wits at Will’s might 
write such stuff to divert the painted Jezebels 
| of the court; but did it become a minister of 
| the gospel to copy the evil fashions of the world? 
| There had been a time when the cant of such 
But 


in a firm and healthy state. He saw that, in 


employing fiction to make truth clear and good- 


ness attractive, he was only following the ex- 
ample which every Christian ought to propose 
to himself; and he determined to print. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress stole silently into the 
world. Not a single copy of the first edition is 


| known to be in existence. The year of publica- 
Before he left his prison he had begun the | 


tion has not been ascertained. It is probable 
that, during some months, the little volume cir- 
culated only among poor and obscure secta- 
ries. But soon the irresistible charm of a book 
which gratified the imagination of the reader 
with all the action and scenery of a fairy tale, 
which exercised his ingenuity by setting him 
to discover a multitude of curious analogies, 


| which interested his feelings for human beings, 


frail like himself, and struggling with tempta- 
tions from within and from without, which every 
moment drew a smile from him by some stroke 


| of quaint yet simple pleasantry, and neverthe- 


the Lord Mayor’s Day; and the narrow path, | 
straight asa rule could make it, running on up | 


hil and down hill, through city and through 


Gate. 


have said, by accident—as he would doubtless 


have said, by the guidance of Providence—where | tions; and then the demand became immense. 


his powers lay. He had no suspicion, indeed, 
that he was producing a master-piece. 


less left on his mind a sentiment of reverence 
for God and of sympathy for man, began to pro- 
duce its effect. In Puritanical circles, from 
which plays and novels were strictly excluded, 
that effect was such as no work of genius, though 


\ it were superior to the Iliad, to Don Quixote, 
wilderness, to the Black River and the Shining 
He had found out—as most people would | 


or to Othello, can ever produce on a mind ac- 
customed to indulge in literary luxury. In 


| 1668 came forth a second edition with addi- 


He could | printed six times. 


In the four following years the book was re- 
The eighth edition, which 


not guess what place his allegory would occupy | contains the last improvements made by the au- 


in English literature, for of English literature 
he knew nothing. ‘Those who suppose him to 


| 


| the tenth in 1685. 


thor, was published in 1682, the ninth in 1684, 
The help of the engraver 


have studied the Fairy Queen might easily be | had early been called in; and tens of thousands 
confuted, if this were the proper place for a de- | of children looked with terror and delight on ex- 
tailed examination of the passages in which the | ecrable copper-plates, which represented Chris- 
| tian thrusting his sword into Apollyon, or writh- 


two allegories have been thought to resemble 
each other 


probability, with which he could compare his 


The only work of fiction, in all | 


ing in the grasp of Giant Despair. In Scot- 
land, and in some of the colonies, the Pilgrim 


pilgrim, was his old favorite, the legend of Sir | was even more popular than in his native coun- 


Bevis of Southampton. He would have thought | 
it a sin to borrow any time from the serious 
business of his life, from his expositions, his 
controversies, and his lace tags, for the purpose 
of amusing himself with what he considered 
merely as a trifle. It was only, he assures us, at 
spare moments that he returned to the house 
Beautiful, the Delectable Mountains, and the | 
Enchanted Ground. He had no assistance. 
Nobody but himself saw a line till the whole was 
complete. He then consulted his pious friends. | 
Some were pleased. Others were much scan- 
dalized. It was a vain story, a mere romance 
about giants, and lions, and goblins, and war- | 


try. Bunyan has told us, with very pardona- 


| ble vanity, that in New England his dream was 


the daily subject of the conversation of thou- 
sands, and was thought worthy to appear in the 
most superb binding. He had numerous ad- 
,mirers in Holland, and among the Huguenots 
“of France. With the pleasure, however, he ex- 
| perienced some of the pains of eminence. Knav- 
| ish booksellers put forth volumes of trash under 
| his name, and envious scribblers maintained it 
to be impossible that the poor ignorant tinker 
should really be the author of the book which 
was called his. 

He took the best way to confound both those 


riors, sometimes fighting with monsters, and | who counterfeited him and these who slandered 
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him. He continued to work the gold-field | 


which he had discovered, and to draw from it 
new treasures, not indeed with quite such ease 
and in quite such abundance as when the pre- 
cious soil was still virgin, but yet with success 
which left all competition far behind. In 1684 
appeared the second part of the Pilgrim's Pro- 
cress. It was soon followed by the Holy War, 
which, if the Pilgrim’s Progress did not exist, 
would be the best allegory that ever was written. 

Bunyan’s place in society was now very dif- 


ferent from what it had been. There had been | 


a time when many Dissenting ministers, who 
could talk Latin and read Greek, had affected to 
treat him with scorn. But his fame and influ- 
ence now far exceeded theirs. He had so great 
an authority among the Baptists that he was 
popularly called Bishop Bunyan. His episco- 
pal visitations were annual. From Bedford he 
rode every year to London, and preached there 


to large and attentive congregations. From | 


London he went his circuit through the country, 
animating the zeal of his brethren, collecting 
and distributing alms, and making up quarrels. 
The magistrates seem in general to have given 
him little trouble. But there is reason to be- 


lieve that, in the year 1685, he was in some | 


danger of again occupying his old quarters in 
Bedford jail. In that yearthe rash and wicked 
enterprise of Monmouth gave the government a 
pretext for prosecuting the Nonconformists ; and 
scarcely one eminent divine of the Presbyterian, 
Independent, or Baptist persuasion remained 


unmolested. Baxter was in prison; Howe was | 


driven into exile; Henry was arrested. Two 
eminent Baptists, with whom Bunyan had been 
engaged in controversy, were in great peril and 
distress. Danvers was in danger of being 


hanged; and Kiffin’s grandsons were actually 


hanged. The tradition is that, during those 
evil days, Bunyan was forced to disguise him- 
self as a wagoner, and that he preached to his 
congregation at Bedford in a smock-frock, with 
a cart-whip in his hand. But soon a great 
change took place. James the Second was at 
open war with the church, and found it neces- 
sary to court the Dissenters. Some of the creat- 
ures of the government tried to secure the aid 
of Bunyan. ‘They probably knew that he had 
written in praise of the indulgence of 1672, and 


therefore hoped that he might be equally pleased | 


with the indulgence of 1687. But fifteen years 


of thought, observation, and commerce with the | 
world had made him wiser. Nor were the cases | 


exactly parallel. Charles was a professed Prot- 
estant; James was a professed Papist. The 
object of Charles’s indulgence was disguised ; 
the object of James’s indulgence was patent. 
Bunyan was not deceived. 
hearers to prepare themselves by fasting and 
prayer for the danger which menaced their civil 
and religious liberties, and refused even to speak 
to the courtier who came down to remodel the 
corporation of Bedford, and who, as was sup- 
posed, had it in charge to offer some municipal 
dignity to the Bishop of the Baptists. 
Vor. XIV.—No. 84.—3 D 


He exhorted his | 


Bunyan did not live to see the Revolution. 
In the summer of 1688 he undertook to plead 
| the cause of a son with an angry father, and at 
| length prevailed on the old man not to disin- 
| herit the young one. This good work cost the 

benevolent intercessor his life. He had to ride 
through heavy rain. He came drenched to his 
| lodgings on Snow Hill, was seized with a violent 
| fever, and died in a few days. He was buried 
| in Bunhill Fields; and the spot where he lies is 
| still regarded by the nonconformists with a feel- 
ing which seems scarcely in harmony with the 
stern spirit of their theology. Many Puritans, 
| to whom the respect paid by Roman Catholics 
to the relics and tombs of saints seemed child- 
ish or sinful, are said to have begged with their 
dying breath that theif coffins might be placed 
as near as possible to the coffin of the author of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

The fame of Bunyan during his life, and dur- 
ing the century which followed his death, was 
| indeed great, but was almost entirely confined 
to religious families of the middle and lower 

classes. Very seldom was he during that time 

| mentioned with respect by any writer of great 
| literary eminence. Young coupled his prose 
with the poetry of the wretched D'Urfey. In 
the Spiritual Quixote, the adventures of Christ- 
ian are ranked with those of Jack the Giant- 
Killer and John Hickathrift. Cowper ventured 
to praise the great allegorist, but did not ven- 
ture to name him. It is a significant circum- 
stance that, till a recent period, all the numer- 
ous editions of the Pilgrim's Progress were evi- 
dently meant for the cottage and the servant's 
hall. The paper, the printing, the plates, were 
all of the meanest description. In general, 
when the educated minority and the common 
people differ about the merit of a book, the 
opinion of the educated minority. finally pre- 
vails. The Pilgrim's Progress is perhaps the 
only book about which, after the lapse of a hun- 
| dred years, the educated minority has come 
over to the opirion of the eommon people. 

The attempts which have been made to im- 
prove and to imitate this book are not to be 
numbered. It has been done into verse: it has 
| been done into modern English. The Pilgrim- 
, age of Tender Conscience, the Pilgrimage of 
Good Intent, the Pilgrimage of Seek Truth, the 
Pilgrimage of Theophilus, the Infant Pilgrim, 
the Hindoo Pilgrim, are among the many fee- 
ble copies of the great original But the pecu- 
liar glory of Bunyan is that those who most 
hated his doctrines have tried to borrow the 
help of his genius. A Catholic version of his 

parable may be seen with the head of the Vir- 
| gin in the title-page. On the other hand, those 
| Antinomians for whom his Calvinism is not 
strong enough, may study the pilgrimage of 
| Hephzibah, in which nothing will be found 
| which can be construed into an admission of 
|free agency and universal redemption. But 
| the most extraordinary of all the acts of Van- 
| dalism by which a fine work of art was ever de- 
faced was committed so late as the year 1853. 
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It was determined to transform the Pilgrim’s 
Progress into a Tractarian book. ‘The task was 


sacraments the most prominent objects in the al- 
legory ; and of all Christian theologians, avowed 
Quakers excepted, Bunyan was the one in whose 
system the sacraments held the least prominent 
place. However, the Wicket Gate became a 
type of baptism, and the House Beautiful of the 
Eucharist. ‘The effect of this change is such 
as assuredly the ingenious person who made it 
never contemplated ; for, as not a single pilgrim 
passes through the Wicket Gate in infancy, and 
as Faithful hurries past the House Beautiful 
without stopping, the lesson which the fable in 
its altered shape teaches, is that none but adults 
ought to be baptized, ahd that the Eucharist 
may safely be neglected. Nobody would have 
discovered from the original Pilgrim’s Progress 
that the author was not a Pedobaptist. To 
turn his book into a book against Padobaptism 
was an achievement reserved for an Anglo- 
Catholic divine. Such blunders must necessa- 
rily be committed by every man who mutilates 
parts of a great work, without taking a compre- 
hensive view of the whole. 





THE BROKEN SHILLING. 

T was rather a cool September evening, I re- 

member, and we had a fire lighted in the back 
parlor. 

Mr. Smith was reading a package of letters. 
Mrs. Smith dozed in a corner of the sofa, lulled 
to rest, I suppose, by the ceaseless thrumming 
of Miss Lizzie on the piano. In a corner by 
herself, with a single lamp beside her, Betsy 
Lake sat sewing. Know that I answer to the 
anti-euphonious name of Betsy. I was christ- 
ened Elizabeth, and up to the time of my com- 
ing to live with the Smiths I had been called 
Lizzie Lake. But Mrs. Smith said ‘it was in- 
convenient having two of the same name in the 
family, and she would have me called Betsy,” 
or ‘‘ Batsy,” to give her smooth, drawling pro- 
nunciation. I did not like the change. The 
name seemed old-fashioned, homely, and quite 


unsuited to my fourteen years. However, cus- | 


tom had rendered the ungraceful appellation 
familiar, and now, after the lapse of six years, 
I have almost ceased to remember and regret the 
name given me at my christening. 

‘* Here isa line from Graham,” said Mr. Smith, 
‘* stating that he is coming to N on business, 
and that he intends to stop a few days with us.” 

This announcement caused a sensation in our 


quiet family party. Mrs. Smith suddenly sat | 


bolt upright, looking wide awake. Miss Lizzie 
left the piano, and ran to look over her father’s 
shoulder at the letter. 

Even Betsy Lake was guilty of a little silly 
start of surprise, whereby her needle glanced 
from the cambric, and penetrated the fore finger 
of her left hand. 

For three successive seasons, the Smiths had 
met with Weld Graham and his mother at Sar- 
atoga. The acquaintance thus commenced had 


| ripened into intimacy, and for some months the 
| two families had corresponded. 
not easy; for it was necessary to make the two | 


An animated discussion followed the reading 
of the letter, the debated point being whether a 
party should be got up on the Graham’s account. 
Of course I had neither interest nor voice in the 
question. But I had my own busy thoughts 
for company, and they led me back to certain 
pleasant reminiscences in my somewhat clouded 
experience of life. In my eleventh summer, 
my dear father had left me a motherless child, 
in the charge of a friend, while he went South, 
in the vain hope that a change of climate would 
restore his failing health, Weld Graham was 
then a lad of sixteen, preparing for college, and 
a boarder in the family with myself. Every 
incident of that bright and brief summer was 
chronicled in my memory. Our manifold quar- 
rels and reconcilements ; the garden where we 
made some astonishing experiments in horticul- 
ture ; the swing put up for my especial pleasure ; 
and our exercises in drawing, in which I was 
tutor—Weld my pupil. I havea decided talent 
for drawing. I say it with pride, because it is 
my one, sole gift. When a child, I delighted 
| in sketching caricatures, and at the instigation 
| of Weld Graham, I executed numberless rough, 
| but graphic sketches of individuals whom we 
both knew, and who possessed peculiarities of 
physiognomy, upon which my pencil could seize 
and enlarge. Some of these sketches had been 
| claimed by Weld for keepsakes, and a few of 
| them I still retained. 
| On the whole, I was glad that Weld Graham 
| was coming. I remembered him as a spirited, 
| active, and ambitious lad, and I wished to know 
in what degree his manhood fulfilled the prom- 
| ise of his youth. 
} Would he recognize me? I thonght not. 
| The staid young woman, who did plain sew- 
| ing, and made herself generally useful in Mr. 
| Smith’s family, was quite a different person 
| from the light-hearted Lizzie Lake whom he 
| had known. Nor did I wish to be recognized. 
| Fate had given me a full measure of harsh ex- 
| perience. No sparing hand meted to me my 
portion of the world’s rough usage. In child- 
| hood parental love planted roses in my path, but 
they withered long ago. Not a fresh leaf or 
blossom remained—thorns only for my bleed- 
ing feet; but I did not faint by the way-side. 
Resolutely I went on my allotted pilgrimage, 
looking neither to the right hand nor the left. 
Yet if I chanced to encounter those whom I had 
known in more hopeful times, I instinctively 
covered my face, saying, ‘‘ We go on life’s jour- 
ney by diverse ways, therefore I know you not.” 
Thus it was that I wished for no recognition on 
the part of my old play-fellow. To see him, 
to know that he was prosperous, happy, and 
distinguished, would give me pleasure; but I 
wished not to be known in return. 
One morning, some three days after Mr. 
Graham came, I was engaged in clear-starching 
Miss Lizzie’s muslins, when Mrs. Smith came to 





the door. 











she said, *‘ and carry Mr. Graham’s valise down 
to the cross-roads. He is going to the north | 
village, and left word to have Tom take his valise 
across the meadow in season to meet the morn- 
ing coach.” 

‘Why does not Tom go, as directed ?” 

‘« He is away somewhere with Mr. Smith, and 
Mr. Graham has gone round by the post-office, 
expecting to find his luggage at the cross-roads | 
when the stage comes along.” 

“Can’t Jane go?” 

‘No. She says she hurt her ankle yester- | 
day, and it pains her this morning. ‘There is 
nobody to send but you, Betsy.” 

“‘Very well, I will go.” 

In a few minutes I was on my way across 
the field. I rather liked the novelty of the ex- 
pedition, which would afford a chance of seeing 
Mr. Graham. As yet I had not spoken with 
him, nor hardly seen him, so constantly was I 
engaged in sharing the housemaid’s labors. 

On reaching the cross-roads, I sat down on a 
rock by the roadside, placing the valise before 
me on the grass. In a short time I heard the 
coach coming, but no Mr. Graham was in sight. 
It, the coach, soon came up. ‘The driver called 
tome. ‘*Goinginthestage,ma’am?” Ishook 
my head, and the lumbering vehicle sped on its 
way, leaving me half smothered in a cloud of 
dust. 

So Mr. Graham had missed the coach. And 
what was I to do with the valise? Return with 
it? Not I, indeed! It was much pleasanter 
idling away the forenoon in the fresh air than 
working with Jane, in a hot, dingy kitchen. I 
raised the valise, and retreated with it to the 
shade of a friendly birch. There was a roll of 
half-finished embroidery, a copy of the ‘* Lady 
of the Lake,” and a much-worn drawing-pencil 
in the pocket of my dress. 

Having made this inventory of my present 
available property, I selected the pencil, and 
amused myself in sketching the passers-by on 
the smooth, white bark of the birch. The body 
of the tree was quite covered with oddly contrast- 
ed figures when I put up the pencil and turn- 
ed to look across the meadow. Mr. Graham 
stood near, regarding my rough draughts with 
an amused look. 

‘‘Pardon me if I have disturbed you!” he 
said. 

“Having worked up my materials, I can af- 
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‘* Betsy, you will have to leave those things,” | gaged. Therefore it devolved on Mrs. Smith's 





ford to be disturbed. You are an hour too late 
for the coach, Mr. Graham.” 

“re, 
its arrival. I see my valise is here, but not the 
person who brought it.” 

“TI brought it over before the stage came 
along, and have been keeping faithful watch 
and ward over it since.” 

‘*You brought it over! Iextremely regret it— 
nor can I understand why the task was imposed 
uponyou! I left directions for Mr. Smith’s man, 
Tom, to come on with my valise.” 


I was misinformed as to the time of | 





‘Mr. Smith’s man, Tom, was otherwise en- 
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woman, Betsy, to fulfill your commission.” 

““That a—young lady should have done me 
a menial’s service—” 

‘** Need occasion no uneasiness, Mr. Graham. 
I belong, literally, to that class of individuals 
who are ‘hewers of wood and drawers of wa- 
ter.” Were I to sketch myself, it would be 
with a burden on my shoulders, cumbersome as 
that which Christian bore, in the illustrations 
that grace the ancient editions of his pilgrimage. 
But if you please, I would like my shilling, my 
porter’s hire, Sir.” 

‘““Thank you for reminding me,” he said, 
laughing, as he held forth a bright gold eagle. 

‘* Keep your gold, Mr. Graham. I shall take 
not a penny more than I have earned. Haven't 
you a stray shilling ?” 

“If I have, I would much rather give you 
the gold.” 

** And I will have nothing but the silver,” 

Without further parley, he bestowed the com- 
pensation I asked. 

**What will you do with it? buy a new pen- 
cil?” he said. 

*“*No. I shall keep it for the sake of lany- 
syne.” 

“TI do not see the drift of your enigmatical 
expression,” said Mr. Graham, slowly, and look- 
ing at me attentively the while. 

‘*Then the riddle must remain a riddle. I 
have neither time, inclination, nor intention to 
enlighten your understanding, which, pardon 
me, is quite obtuse. Now that my mission is 
ended, and my wages paid, I will go home. I 
wish you a good-morning, Sir.” 

I returned by way of the field. On gaining 
the shelter of the bushes that grew along the 
border of the meadow, I looked back, and saw 
Mr. Graham yet standing beneath the old birch, 
engaged in studying the delineations on its bark. 
For many a day I had not known s0 light a 
heart. The interview just past reminded me 
so pleasantly and forcibly of old times, that for 
the moment I seemed once more a child, de- 
lightfully occupied in vexing and perplexing 
WeldGraham. However, no sooner did I cross 
the threshold of my guardian’s door (I was Mr. 
Smith’s ward) than these pleasant fancies van- 
ished. I regained my identity. More than 
that, I privately read Betsy Lake a pretty se- 
vere lecture, showing her the utter folly of thas 
dragging from oblivion bright passages in the 
early girlhood of Lizzie Lake. 

The next morning, Jane and I were at work 
together, finishing the week’s ironing that I had 
left the previous day when sent off to the cross- 
roads. 

‘“‘T have always supposed till now, Betsy, 
that you had no property more than I have,” 
remarked the housemaid. 


**Nor have I, Jane. I am poor as a church 


mouse, which means, I suspect, poor as is pos- 
sible for one to be.” 

**But Mrs. Smith says you have some prep- 
erty. Just now I heard Mr. Graham asking 
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her particularly about you, and she at last said, 
in a loth kind of a way, that your father left 
you a little something, which you would have 
when you came of age. She said, too, that 
you were very intractable when you came here, 
and she and Mr. Smith thought you would be 
more manageable if made to think you were 
dependent on them for every thing.” 

I dropped my work and went straight to my 
room. The mystery was solved at last, for I 
never could understand how it was that my fa- 
ther had left me utterly penniless at his demise. 
And the motives of my guardians, in deceiving 
me thus, were easily divined. ‘The charge of 
intractability was false. That I knew; for over- 
come with grief at the loss of my dear father, 
and placed among entire strangers, I had pas- 
sively submitted to my lot. But I saw now 
that a kind of selfish, parental instinct had in- 
duced Mr. and Mrs. Smith to place me so low 
in the scale of social standing, that there could 
be no possible rivalry between their darling Liz- | 
zie and their ward. And how blindly I had 
furthered the scheme! Impressed with the idea | 
that I was indebted to charity for a home, I had 
bowed my neck to the yoke, and offered my 
willing hands to the work of a hireling, rather 
than submit to the galling sense of dependence. 
Lizzie and I had grown to womanhood with di- 
vided interests and pursuits. We were alsoen- 
tirely unlike in character and person. Though | 
two years my senior, Lizzie looked younger than 
I by three years. She had an infantile, pink 
and white face; a tall, slender figure, and an 
abundance of glossy, very light brown hair. 
On the contrary, I was dark-skinned, short and 
sturdy in stature. Lizzie was called a beauty. 
‘*Rather a good-looking young woman,” was 
the highest commendation ever awarded to my 
inferior person. Lizzie had no open, glaring 
vice; but she showed an indefinite number of 
petty faults, fruits of unlimited maternal indul- 
gence. She would not boldly repeat an out-and- 
out lie, but were any thing to be gained by de- 
ception she did not hesitate to deceive. For in- 
stance, she asked for my portfolio of drawings 
to lay on the centre-table; and if a visitor 
chanced to commend her taste when looking at 
my sketches, she managed to convey the impres- 
sion that they were literally hers, without speak- 
ing an absolute falsehood. 

I remember being called into the parlor, to 
receive some directions about my sewing, on the 
evening of that day that I learned my father 
had left property. 

Lizzie and Mr. Graham sat on the sofa, look- 
ing over the contents of my portfolio—he warm- 
ly commending, she adroitly appropriating his 
commendation. 

Suddenly Mr. Graham rose, and 
light, for a closer view of a couple of sketches. 
Both were caricatures. One represented an 
elderly man, tall and angular in figure, sparse 
locks of coarse hair hung over the ears, deep- 
set eyes peered from under shaggy brows, and 





‘pt over the 


ity. ‘*The Tutor,” was penciled underneath, 
The other delineated a female of middle age, 
the shoulders round and high, the face of pre- 
posterous breadth, and a double chin of ample 
proportions. 

**These caricatures, Miss Smith—where did 
you get them ?” asked Mr. Graham. 

‘*Some ef my fancy sketches, I suppose.” 

‘They are no fancy sketches! Did you draw 
them ?” 

She rose and approached the table, the bloom 
of her fair cheeks a little deepened. 

**T have no recollection of drawing these odd 
figures. Perhaps Betsy will own them. She 
has a taste for sketching every strange, queer- 
looking object that falls in her way,” and Lizzie 


| looked imploringly at me. 


** Are they yours?” asked Mr. Graham, ad- 
dressing me. 

“Yes. They are mine.” 

‘* Copies or originals ?” 

‘‘ Originals, Mr. Graham, and essentially so. 
I have often heard you say that Master Barnard 
and his housekeeper were ‘two old originals.’ ” 

He dropped the sketches, and stood regard- 
ing me in mute surprise. Suddenly a smile 
of recognition brightened his face, and coming 
forward, he clasped both my hands. 

** Lizzie Lake! my old friend Lizzie!” he 
exclaimed. ,.Then observing the astonished 
looks of Mrs. Smith and her daughter, he at- 
tempted an explanation. 

“*Years ago we were companions, playmates, 
and fast friends, my dear Mrs. Smith, and Liz- 
zie will tell you so.” 

“The best of friends in time of truce. But 
you remember, Mr. Weld, that we often quar- 
reled, because you were irritable and imperious. 
Masculine faults, those, altogether.” 

‘Taunting and vilifying as of old! Time 
has failed to blunt the sharpness of your sarcas- 
tic tongue, my perverse Lizzie.” 

‘*Time has dragged me through a deal of 
rough experience, which has in nowise correct- 
ed my perverse disposition.” 

‘¢ Sit here and tell me over this rough expe- 
rience ; I promise you beforehand my liveliest 
sympathy. Pardon me, Miss Smith—bear with 
me, dear madam, if I am so ill-bred as to seize 
upon Miss Luke, and monopolize her for the 
remainder of the evening.” 

In relating the events of the six past years, 
I meant in naught to extenuate, nor to set down 
naught in malice. But freely and fully 1 ex- 
plained to Mr. Graham the relation in which I 
stood to my guardian’s family. I told him how 
I had lived almost as a servant in Mr. Smith’s 
house, under the impression that I was depend- 
ent upon his charity for a home. 

‘* But I have at last discovered that my fa- 
ther left me a little something; how much, I 
remain to be informed,” I concluded, turning to 
Mr. Smith, who had entered a few minutes pre- 
viously. 

‘*He left about five thousand dollars, Betsy, 
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but I did not mean you should know it till you 
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came of age. The original sum will be nearly 
doubled when you are twenty-one.” 

«“ And I come into possession of ten thousand 
dollars at the close of my minority ! 
Heaven I had known it earlier!” 

‘Don’t get excited, I beg of you, Betsy!” 
commenced Mrs. Smith, in her smooth, slow 
way. ‘* We thought it best for your interests to 
suppress this fact until there was necessity of 
your knowing it. Being placed in my charge, 
I felt it my duty to give you a thorough domes- 
tic training, such as every young woman ought 
to have before she is fitted for the responsibili- 
ties of mature life.” 

‘You are certainly entitled to my gratitude, 
Mrs. Smith, since in strictly performing your 
duty by me you have utterly neglected the do- 
mestic education of your own daughter.” 

‘‘But with Lizzie’s delicate constitution, I 
could not—” 

I had not patience to listen further, and 
turned abruptly away. 

‘‘Have you no congratulations for me?” I 
asked Mr. Graham. + 

‘An infinity of them, all struggling for ut- 
terance. But Lizzie, now that you find your- 
self so rich, you will, of course, wish to return 
me that shilling. I can not deny feeling partic- 
ularly anxious to repossess it.” 

** And I am fully as anxious to keep it. I 
earned it, remember, and it is unquestionably 
my property.” 

** But I want it for a keepsake.” 

**So do I, Mr. Graham.” 

Bending over my chair, he spoke in a quick, 
low tone. 

‘* Let us share it, Lizzie; will you break the 
coin with me?” 

‘Possibly Imay. But I shall insist on keep- 
ing the biggest piece. You know when people 
unexpectedly come into possession of property, 
they sometimes grow terribly avaricious. Iam 
one of that class.” 

‘* What will you do with your ten thousand 
dollars ?” 

** Donate a good portion to advance a hu- 
mane cause. ‘That means, to ameliorate the 
condition of orphan girls under a course of 
‘thorough domestic training.’” 

** How keenly resentful !” 

‘¢ Yes, just at this moment; but I shall grow 
calm, perhaps forgiving, by-and-by. Now I 
am excited, angry, pleased, and, as I verily 
think, half crazed. I will betake myself to my 
room, before any sudden outbreak shocks the 
sensibilities of this exemplary family. Good- 
night, Mr. Graham.” 

‘** Good-night, and auspicious dreams to you. 
Remember the shilling, Lizzie! You have 
promised to return me a moiety.” 

All that long night I lay awake, a constant 
rush of thoughts surging through my brain. 
Joy in my newly found riches, resentment at 
the deception of my guardians, pleasure in the 
renewal of Weld Graham's friendship, all in 
turn agitated my mind. I thought also, with 
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regret and anger, how unfitted I was for the 
higher station which my fortune entitled me to 
fill. My education was limited to the more 
I had neither ac- 
complishments, nor a requisite knowledge of 
the proprieties and refinements that belong to 
cultivated society. Conscious of a roughness 
and idiosyncrasy in my mental constitution, I 
feared at this late day that no polishing could 
smooth the rough points, and adapt my charac- 
ter to a higher social position. 

Mr. Graham was the only person who mani- 
fested a particle of interest or sympathy in 
the difficulties attending my changed prospects. 
The morning he left I held a long conference 
with him, frankly stating the perplexities that 
beset my path. 

‘** You perceive what an ornament I shall be 
to society,” I remarked, in conclusion. ‘‘ The 
world will be literally astonished with the forth- 
coming prodigy.” 

*“You are ambitious to shine, Lizzie, and 
£0 sensitive to the world’s opinion that you per- 
versely underrate yourself.” 

** Not so, I assure you. I have weighed to 
the minutest fraction every personal and men- 
tal endowment which I may justly claim, and 
discovered my deplorable want.” 

‘* Not of mental ability, surely !” 

**Yes, mental ability of the right stamp. So- 
ciety demands intellectual, as well as personal 
grace and refinement.” 

‘*If you think society so exacting, why not 
disregard its requirements, and live within and 
for yourself?” 

** Because I am human, and crave the social 
affections and sympathies of my kind.” 

** All of which are within your reach, if you 
will not obstinately thrust yourself without the 
pale of humanity. List to me, Lizzie, and let 
the remembrance of that pleasant summer-time 
which we passed together be a warrant of my 
sincerity. I cherish a brother's, a friend's in- 
terest in your welfare—to give but a moderate 
expression to the feelings with which I regard 
you. Premising thus much, believe that I speak 
my honest convictions when I award to your 
character a freshness, vigor, and originality, 
highly attractive to one who has grown weary 
of the vapid sentimentalism that characterizes 
too many of our accomplished young ladies.” 

‘* Your opinion of my character has under- 
gone a remarkable change if you speak, as you 
profess, your honest convictions. Do you re- 
member that you used to call me odd, cross- 
grained, and many other ill-natured epithets ?” 

‘*What if I tell you that my opinions are 
the same, only modified, with the modification 
which time has wrought in your individuality ? 
You see I speak seriously and plainly my im- 
pressions of your peculiar characteristics.” 

** Thank you, Mr. Graham. I can bear to 
have these ‘peculiar characteristics’ critically 
anatomized if a friendly hand performs the 
operation. But to be dissected, atom by atom, 
by the keen, unsparing edge of ridicule, is a less 
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endurable ordeal. Had my guardians allowed 
their ward a tithe of the advantages lavished on 
their daughter, her rough-hewn character would 
present fewer anomalous points.” 

‘*The advantages you regret may yet be ac- 
quired, Lizzie.” 

‘‘T am in nowise sure of that. At the age 
of twenty, habits, both of person and mind, are 
confirmed. One lacks the pliability essential 
to a new and different course of discipline. Yet 
1 mean to make the most of my remaining year 
of minority. I will see if intense application 
for twelve months to come will remedy the evils 
arising from six years of neglect.” 

‘*Resolved with your usual energy and fore- 
thought. And well resolved too, if you do not 





Time brings me to another fair, autumnal 
evening. My year of study is closed. ‘This very 
day I am twenty-one, and literally my own. 
sole mistress, 

As just one year ago, I sit in the old familiay 
room, with Mr. and Mrs, Smith, and Lizzie. 
and as then, thought weaves in my brain its 
many-threaded, mystic web. But now, grave 
memory retires, and bright hope beckons me on 
within the flowery portals of the future. 

as just one year ago, Tom brings the let- 
ters from the evening mail, and as then, there 
is a message from Weld Graham. But the let- 
ter is not, like the previous one, addressed to 
Mr. Smith. Neither can Mrs, Smith or Lizzie 
| claim it. They nor you, reader, have no right 





become so absorbed as to forget old ties. How- | nor title to its contents, and only a clause will 
ever, Lizzie, with this reminder you will re- | be transcribed for your edification. 
member me, I think. See, little miser, I give Thus it reads: ‘‘ In our married life, I in- 


you back more than a moiety of the piece,” he | tend that you shall, as now, hold your property 
added, returning a part of the shilling, which | independent of my control, even to the smallest 


he had nefariously abstracted from my work- 
box the evening previous. 

‘** You know the signification attached to the 
giving and receiving such tokens,” continued 
Mr. Graham, with a look of arch interroga- 
tion. 

“‘T know that this fragment of money is 
about two-thirds of my porter’s fee ; and further, 
I know that you have, with astonishing impu- 
dence and coolness, pocketed a third of my 
earnings! <A clear case of larceny, for which 
you ought to be indicted !” 

‘** Much the answer I expected! But let me 
remind you, Lizzie, that sentiment is a com- 
modity which always passes current with ac- 
complished ladies. I would suggest that you 
make sentiment a particular branch of your edu- 
cation, so that you will understand me when I 
fully elucidate the signification of broken coins, 
as I intend to do at no distant day.” 

‘* Then let your sentimental elucidations rest 
fur the present, and permit me to remind you 
that it is considerably past ten o’clock. ‘Time 
and tide wait for no man,’ it is said. Neither 
do coaches, as you last week learned to your 
cost.” 

‘*So late!” said he, looking at his watch. 

‘*Come, Lizzie, walk with me down to the 
cross-roads,”” 

‘* To carry your luggage, Sir?” 

‘Of a verity, no! This time, Tom will get 


| fraction of your portion of the Broken Shilling.” 


THE MORAVIANS AND THEIR LEADER. 
OX a high summer day in the month of July, 
| 1415, the city of Constance was seen to 
| pour her excited multitudes through every port- 
| al and gate, to witness a sight that was to cover 
| Europe with shame and all Christendom with 
| disgrace. For in their midst was led the mar- 
| tyr John Huss, and there, on a pleasant and 
| sunny meadow, surrounded by all the pomp of 
| nature, in the light of that glorious sun that 
| shines alike on the just and the unjust, by the 
side of those trees, and flowers, and flowing 
streams which seem ever to be whispering, but 
never telling, the wondrous secrets with which 
they are charged, he suffered death at the stake 
rather than renounce his long and dearly-cher- 
| ished faith. They could call him before their 
council; they could give, and then violate, a 
safe-conduct; they could throw him into a 
loathsome dungeon washed by the waters of 
the Rhine, and fasten him, even while he slept, 
with a padlock to the wall; they could tear off 
his priestly garments and crown him with a pa- 
per mitre ; they could deliver his soul to Satan, 
his body to the executioner, and his ashes to 
| the flowing Rhine; but they could not hinder 
his faithful followers from singing in muffled 
tones the prophetic elegy: ‘‘ His ashes will be 
scattered over every country—no grave and no 








the porter’s shilling. I ask you to go, solely for | river, no wall and no rampart, will ever arrest 
the pleasure of your company. The day is fine, | them ; for those whom the enemy thought of 
the path to the cross-roads pleasant, and if you | silencing forever in death, thus sing and pro- 
enjoy a morning walk, why not show yourself claim, up and down the wide earth, the glad 
charitably inclined, by going along with me?” | tidings of the Gospel.” The world believed 
I assented to Mr. Graham's request, from a | not then what wise men in eyery age have well 
latent wish to remain with him till the latest | known, and what yet no generation has learned 
moment, and also (shall I confess it?) with a from their fathers, that not more surely does 
feeling of malicious pleasure, in showing my the blessed rain refresh and strengthen the ten- 
newly fledged independence to the Smiths. In- | der grass, than the blood of martyrs enriches 
deed, I was fully determined that their guar- | the soil and calls forth an abundant harvest. 
dianship of my person and property should be; When the sad news was brought home to the 
only nominal during the remaining twelve land of his fathers, where Huss had preached 
montis of my minority,...... | the true Gospel in village and field, dread silence 
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fell for a time upon the stricken kingdom, and 
then there was heard a shout far and near, over 
mountain and valley, and an army of martyrs 
arose to avenge their leader's doom in the fear- 
ful, barbarous struggle of the ‘‘ Hussite War.” 
For they loved the Word of God with a fervor 


and a zeal unsurpassed among men. From 
time out of mind, from their early conversion, 
when the blessed message was first heard in the 
valleys of Bohemia and Moravia, they had pre- 
served the apostolic faith of our Christian Church 
pure and entire. Tracing it through the Greek 
Church unbroken to the primitive ages of Chris- 
tianity, they and the Waldenses alone had never 
bowed beneath the rule of Rome. 
more famous brethren in the valleys of Pied- 


mont, they also had long been ‘‘a small, mean | 
But their 


people, without sword or power.” 
faithful pastors had never ceased to preach the 
Word of God free from all control by earth-born 
judges; they had never denied, like the West- 
ern Church, the cup to laymen. And when the 
stirring words of Wickliffe found their way to 
the woods of Bohemia, their hearts burned 
within them as they read together, by the way- 
side or in their inner chambers, what seemed to 
them their own thoughts thus echoed back from 
a distant land. 

In vain were the terrors of the Romish Church 
hurled, one after another, at the humble believ- 
ers; in vain were many cast into prison, and 
others inhumanly burned. They quailed not 
and wavered not; and thus, as a quaint old 
chronicler says, ‘‘If we had no other light to 
guide us in the dark and cloudy night of the 
Middle Ages, the fires wherewith these vipers 
have burned the bodies of the saints would 
serve us as so many torches to keep us from 
losing our way between the days of the Apostles 
and those of Calvin and Luther.” 
of the blood of murdered men was crying to God, 
and at last there arose from this army of martyrs 
an army of warriors, who battled with desperate 
bravery for thirteen long years, and finally wrest- 
ed from their oppressors the right to worship their 
God after the manner of their fathers. 

Trying to restore the original purity and sim- 
plicity of the Apostolic Church, they abolished 
every rite that seemed to foster superstition, 
and held Baptism and thé Lord’s Supper to be 
the only ordinances instituted by Christ. Their 
ministers were maintained by voluntary contri- 
butions, and preaching formed the principal 
part of their worship. As they acknowledged 
no rule of faith but the Word of God, so they 
appealed to the Scriptures in small things as 
well as in great things, addressed each other as 
Brothers and Sisters, and ate at one common 
table. Such was the origin, and such were the 
tenets of those remarkable men who, soon after 
the death of Huss, first assumed the name of 
the ‘* United Brethren,” and formed numerous 
settlements throughout Bohemia and Moravia. 
Their anxious zeal and earnest desire for truth 
led them at once to cause a translation of the 


Bible to be made into Bohemian, which was | 


Like their | 


But the voice | 


printed in Venice; and thus they secured to 
themselves the noble privilege of being the first 
people in Europe who possessed the Word of 
God in their own native language. 

Well, indeed, did they profit by the short res- 
pite granted them at this time. Printing-of- 
fices were opened here and there, sending forth 
new editions of the Holy Record; settlements 
were made; churches were built; and early in 
the sixteenth century, ere yet Luther had begun 
to raise his voice of thunder, the Brethren could 
number already as many as two hundred Prot- 
estant churches! They subsequently sent their 
Confession of Faith to the great Reformer, who, 
ever bold to reprove the highest on earth, ever 
ready to praise merit in the lowest, had it im- 
mediately printed, and said in the preface: 
‘* Since the times of the Apostles, no Christians 
have appeared who have maintained a doctrine 
and practice more conformable to apostolic 
teaching than. the United Brethren. Though 
they do not surpass us in purity of doctrine— 
since we teach every article by the Word of God 
alone—yet they far exceed us in discipline, by 
| which they blessedly govern their churches.” 
| ‘The better to preserve this admirable feature, 

they entered into brotherhood with the Wal- 

| denses in Northern Italy, who had there long 
existed as a distinct body of Christians; and, 
| so far from receiving their episcopacy from 
the Romish Church, traced the succession of 
their bishops back to the time of the Apostles. 
Chosen men of the Brethren were sent to Pied- 
mont, to be consecrated bishops, and received 
the holy order from the hands of Stephen, the 
last bishop of the Waldenses, who soon after 
died a martyr at the stake. Thus the Mora- 
vians can now claim a succession in their epis- 
| copacy as old, and at least as certain, as that 
of any sister church. 

In spite of frequent persecutions they carried 
on their great work—confirming and spreading 
churches, and translating the Bible once more 
| from the original text, instead of, as before, 
| from the Latin version. They established col- 
| leges and seminaries of their own, and although 
| too poor to provide fixed salaries, eminent men 
| flocked to be their teachers and professors. 
| Their peace seemed secure, and since the mem- 
| orable day when the blood of John Huss had 
| become the seed of their Church, it had spread 
| and flourished with every persecution.” So great 
| was now their prosperity that they relaxed in 
| that simple and severe discipline whieh had 

been claimed and acknowledged their’peculiar 
| merit; and their own historian, their last great 
bishop in Poland, laments over ‘*‘so much car- 
nal security, not pleasing to pious souls, who 
feared its evil consequences.” They were slum- 
bering on the edge of a precipice, and fearful 
indeed was to be the awaking. 

They were roused from their sluinber of safe- 
ty by the roar of terrible war that approached 
their peaceful homes, and soon laid them waste, 
one by one. Fighting bravely, fighting nobly, 





during the fearful struggle which for thirty 
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years bathed the plains of Germany in blood, | 
they were at the time of peace abandoned by | 
the other Protestant powers without one stipu- | 
lation in their favor; and the poor, dispersed | 
Brethren, who had first led the way to that Ref- 
ormation, now secured by treaty, were alone left 
to the mercy of their enemies. Alas! they | 
knew no mercy, and with savage joy they 
wreaked their vengeance on the defenseless, 
helpless Brethren. Their churches were de- 
stroyed, their pastors imprisoned, their families | 
driven from the home of their fathers. ‘Then | 
came the days when ‘the woman fled into the | 
wilderness from the face and fury of the great | 
red dragon.” Henceforth their ‘‘church was | 
in the wilderness, the caves of the earth were 
her hiding-place, and the perpetual hills her 
refuge.” Their name was forgotten among 
men, and the great army of faithful followers 
of Christ upon earth was no longer led by that 
noble band that had so long formed the ‘* An- 
cient Church of Moravian Brethren.” 

Many who loved their faith better than their 
home left it forever. ‘‘ Bold to bear God's heavy- 
iest load, dimly guessing of the road,” some | 
crossed the Atlantic and peopled Georgia and 
Pennsylvania with the descendants of martyrs, 
while others turned their face toward the east, 
and found refuge in Poland and Russia. It 
was among these that their last bishop, Con- 


menius, escaped into Poland, and, as Montgom- | 


ery sings, 

**from the boundary rock 
Cast o’er Moravian hills a look of woe, 
Saw the green vales expand, the waters flow, 
And, happier years revolving in his mind, 
Caught every sound that murmured on the wind, 
As if his eye could never thence depart, 
As if his ear was seated in his heart, 
And his full soul would thence a passage break, 
To leave the body for his country's sake ; 
While on his knees he poured a fervent prayer 
That God would make that martyr-land His care, 
And nourish in that ravaged soil a root 
Of Gregor’s tree, to bear perennial fruit.” 


| in misfortune and sharers in hope. 





A few only remained in the land that was | 
theirs by every right under Heaven, and where 
every rock and mountain, from the Danube to 
the Elbe, was associated with the imperishable | 


history of their brethren. The vine that had | 
been planted in that land of hills and valleys | 
had not ceased to grow, though sorely trodden | 
under foot. There they remained in humble si- | 
lence and solitude, meeting but rarely—now in 
the dark forests of Bohemia, and now in the se- 
cret chamber of some wealthier brother—to read | 
by stealth the Word of God, and to comfort | 
each other with songs of fond hope and un- 
shaken reliance on Him who would surely not | 
forget those that obey Him. And God did | 
hear their pious bishop's prayer, and 


| 


“that Church thro’ ages past 
Assail'd and rent by persecution's blast, 
Whose sons no yoke could crush, no burthen tire, 
Unaw'd by dungeons, tortures, sword, or fire, 
That Church which Satan's legions thought destroy’ d, 
Her name extinct, her place forever void, 
Alive once more respired her native air— 
But found no freedom for the voice of prayer.” 





So these last descendants of the ancient Church 
determined also to leave their sweet home. | 
was in the year 1722, and toward the close of 
spring, when four plain, wayfaring men, weary 


| but not faint, with wayworn feet and drooping 


limbs, but eyes in whose mild flash could be dis- 
cerned firm resolve and conquering patience, ap- 
proached a village in Saxony. They had left 


| kindred and friends in the enemy’s land, going 
| out they knew not whither—they had arisen at 


midnight and wandered forth by by-roads and 


| mountain-paths, a noble band of pious pilgrims. 


Thus they crossed the lofty chain that parts 
Bohemia from Saxony, and as they entered upon 
the fertile plains of that happy land, where free- 
dom reigned and Protestants lived unharmed 
and undisturbed, they heard the good people 
speak much of one Count Zinzendorf, a real 
Christian, who had bought an estate in the 


| neighborhood and stationed there a faithful min- 


ister of the Gospel. So the four men resolved to 


| see for themselves, holding, as they went on their 


ways, the deep counsels of those who are sharers 
The most 
remarkable of these men was Christian David, 
who had tended his flock in peace, until he heard, 


jin the dark of night and from the depth of a 


prison, the singing and praying of some pious 
friends. A devout and zealous Papist, he had 
never even heard of the Bible, and when these sol- 
emn hymns revealed to him now an entirely new 
world, he procured at once a copy, and made 
it his constant study. Meeting some Moravians 
and joining their brotherhood, he also had to 
leave his native country and went as a soldier 
abroad, but soon returned to his home and wan- 
dered about from place to place, stirring and 
gladdening his neighbors by singing hymns and 
repeating the Scriptures under their porches. 
Three other men, humble artisans like himself, 
united with him, and together they went forth 
to spread their simple faith and to find a place 
where they might worship in peace. It was 
thus that, singing with the Psalmist, ‘‘ When 
Israel went out of Egypt, and the house of Jacob 
from a strange people,” a begging soldier began, 
and humble artisans carried on this glorious 
revival, 

Count Zinzendorf’s mother assigned the ex- 
iles a piece of land where they might build them- 
selves houses. It was a dreary wilderness, cov- 
ered with forest-trees and bordering upon vast 
marshes ; but when care and doubts began to 
darken their hearts, David took his axe, struck 
the nearest tree, a gigantic oak, and said, ‘‘ ‘ Here 
the sparrow hath found a house, and the swallow 
a nest for herself, where she may lay her young, 
even thine altars, O Lord of hosts.’” Thus they 
began their first settlement. They were laughed 
at by the passers-by; they were so weak from 
fatigue and want of food, and often so faint in 
spirit, that they seemed to themselves like chil- 
dren building houses with cards ; but they ceased 
not to cheer each other, and to commune of 
Abraham, who had gone forth into a strange 
land, and God had made of him a great nation 
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and a blessing to all peoples. In October, the 
three men and their families entered the house. 
Count Zinzendorf and the neighboring pastor 
were both present on the occasion, and the lat- 
ter said, with prophetic foresight, ‘‘God will 
one day kindle a light upon these hills, which 
shall enlighten the whole country—of this I am 
assured by a living faith.” Such was the small 
beginning of the town of Herrnhut—the Lord's 
Care—which now sends its messengers of peace 
to every land upon earth, and counts by the 
hundred thousand the children that look to it 
as to their great central home. 


Count Zinzendorf, the lord of the manor, was | 


a scion of one of the most distinguished houses 
of the Austrian Empire—a family renowned in 
arms and statesmanship, but more illustrious yet 
by their carly and steadfast adherence to the 
doctrines of the Reformers. 





the boy after his father’s death to her house, 
Zinzendorf was early led to acquire deep and 
earnest convictions. The very circumstance, 
however, of being thus left almost exclusively 
to female influence, and of spending a large 


portion of his time in reading the Bible and the | 


works of Luther, produced in his faithful mind 
a certain enthusiasm, which he could not always, 


even later in life, keep free from sickly expres- | 
sions of his love of Christ, or of extravagant 


plans for the Church as it exists among men. 


When yet a child, he would speak of the Saviour | 
to the chairs which he ranged round him in sol- | 


emn order; he would shed hot tears when he 
thought of what Christ had suffered for his sake ; 
and whenever he could obtain pen and paper, 
write notes to him, and throw them out of the 
window in hopes that he might find them. 
When looking back on this period toward the 
close of his life, he says: ‘* Thus for more than 
fifty years I have conversed, as it were, person- 
ally with the Saviour, spoken to him for hours 
together like one friend to another.” Doubts, 
it is true, beset him by day, and vague fears 
broke his sleep at night. But he despaired not. 


He ever remembered that the dark pit holds the | 


precious gold, the sick muscle the pearl, and 
that cold stormy winter brings charming spring. 
Grief and misfortune schooled the timid man, 


changed the doubting son of earth into a strong | 


and great messenger, and taught him to be- 
lieve, to love, and to labor. For with early 
trials came to him early blessings. Brooding 
melancholy gave way to firm faith, and sombre 
fear to undoubting joy. Pious and distinguished 
men of riper years were so much struck with the 
extraordinary appearance and expression of the 
youth, that they felt impelled by a power they 
knew not to give him their blessing. Young 
men gathered around him, drawn toward him 
they could not tell how or why, so that when 
he left the University, it was found that he had 
established not less than seven societies for re- 
ligious purposes and prayer meetings. 

A strange visitor he must have been to the 
gay city of Paris, where he was sent to polish 


Thanks to the true | 
and cheerful piety of his grandmother, who took | 


| his manners and to complete hiseducation. His 
| descent and his title procured for him a flatter- 


ing reception at court; his personal advantages 
and winning manners made him welcome in 


| every circle; but he gave his whole time and 
jattention to the Catholic clergy of France. 


From the lowest Dominican monk to the highest 
Cardinal in the land, he attacked them all, try- 
ing to convince them of their errors, and speak- 
ing to them of *‘the grace and goodness of the 
Saviour.” His almost reckless zeal insulted 
and incensed not unfrequently those whom he 
| wished to correct, and an indiscreet meddling 
with French politics led to his being nearly killed 
by poison, the marks of which he bore with him 
throughout life. His toleration, on the other 
hand, and the genuine liberality with which he 
acknowledged the candor and energy of the 
Catholics of France, gained him warm friends 
and enthusiastic admirers among them; while 
the contact with men of another creed, and yet 
| equally eminent in public esteem and in genuine 
| piety, taught him that practical charity which 
| he afterward showed on a scene so utterly differ- 
ent from the sa/ons of the great capital. It was 
then he began to prove that, even amidst the 
enervating arts of modern civilization and the 
hampering laws of caste, apostolic energy may 
still burn with all its former ardor in our hearts, 
when animated and directed by a power more 
| than human. 

His family desired that he should enter the 
service of his master, the King of Poland and 
Saxony, and reside on his long-neglected es- 
tates. But in assuming high office and bringing 
| to his paternal home a bride, the true wife of his 

bosom, his eye ever looked beyond the simple 
| events of the day and the narrow interests of 
| his own country. Thus he wrote over the por- 


tal of his mansion: 
| 


* As guests we only here remain, 
And hence this house is slight and plain. 
| Therefore: turn to the stronghold, ye prisoners of hope ; 
We have a better house above, 
j And there we find our warmest love.” 


. 


Here he found a pastor to his heart, to whom 
he had intrusted the little flock of his subjects, ‘a 
man of incomparable talents and profound learn- 
ing,” a neighboring minister whom he describes 
as ‘‘a faithful preacher, who had suffered much 
| reproach,” and a friend of his younger days, a 
| Baron Watteville. These four true men, fol- 
| lowing outwardly the doctrines of Luther, now 
| associated as ‘* United Brethren,” for the simple 

but grand purpose of ‘‘ advancing the Gospel at 
‘home and in foreign parts.” Large school- 
| houses were erected, a printing-press furnished 
vast numbers of Bibles and useful books, and a 
| hospital was soon added, in which the poor and 
| the sick were nursed and comforted. 

| In the mean time new persecutions had fallen 
| upon the humble remnant of Protestants in Mo- 
|ravia. Christian David had left more than 
| once his new home at Herrnhut, and ventured 
| safety and life in preaching the faith of Luther 
| among the mountains of Bohemia. The ‘‘ Bush- 
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preacher,” as he was called, soon gathered from 
far and near true believers around him; they 
paid fines as long as their substance lasted, and 
endured confinement with meek patience. But 
at last the grievances became intolerable, and 


once, being attacked by soldiers, they refused to | 
disperse, and replied to the officer’s summons by | 


singing Luther’s famous hymn, 
“Ifthe whole world with devils swarmed, 
‘That threatened us to swallow,” . 

over and over again, until he was struck with 
terror, and left the field in awe and dismay. 
They determined, however, now to claim the 
mournful privilege of seeking a freer home far 
from the graves of their fathers, where they 
might worship their Maker in their own tongue, 
in their own manner. 

Thus it happened that on the very day when 
Zinzendorf, with his three friends, was laying the 
foundation-stone of a new building, and singing 
songs of praise and thanksgiving, a number of 
weary travelers from Moravia slowly wended their 
way toward the spot. They halted and looked, 
and what they beheld moved them so deeply that 
with one accord they said, ‘‘ This is the home 
of God; here we will take up our abode!” New 
immigrants soon arrived from all sides, now 
humble but pious exiles from distant lands, now 
scions of noble houses that were to be brought 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
and then again men of mature age and ripe ex- 
perience, who sought a peaceful home in the 
midst of the loving Brethren. The Moravians 
had brought with them the ancient discipline of 
their fathers, preserved by tradition from the 
times of the Apostles. 
half of the assembled Brethren belonged to the 
Lutheran Church, much dissension followed— 
some desiring to establish a separate sect, and 
others preferring a union with their own Church. 
Here it was that the preference of Count Zin- 
zendorf for the manner in which the twelfth 
Apostle was chosen to replace Judas the traitor, 
first led to the employment of the lot for a de- 
cision even in the gravest matters. 
the president of the Church and the lord of the 


manor, threw the whole weight of his opinion on | 


the side of union—an idea for which he ever 
cherished an anxious fondness—while on the 
opposite side was a majority of nearly six hun- 
dred brethren. Solemn prayers were held, and 
two papers were placed in an urn with words 
of the Bible written on them, referring to the 
pending question. A child under four years 
was then chosen, which drew from it the pa- 


per with these words: ‘Brethren, stand fast, | 


and hold the traditions which ye have been 
taught ;” upon which there was much rejoicing, 
the Count and all submitting as to a decree of 
God. 

On that day, therefore, the Unitas Fratrum, 
the Ancient Brotherhood of Moravians, was, as it 
were, regenerated and renewed. It has since 
flourished in our midst, a separate sect, inde- 
pendent of the State, but subject to bishops, and 
differing in a few points only from other Prot- 


But as more than one- 


The Count, | 


|estant churches. The officers are all chosen 
by the members, leaving the final decision to 
| the Lord through the lot; of dogmas, that of 
salvation is treated with a great preponderance 
of feeling, and the biblical image of the ** Lamb 
that bears our sins” is in sermon and song more 
literally and tangibly brought forward than else- 
where in Protestant worship. 

In the mean time the remarkable growth of 
the colony and their peculiar usages, their 
| worldly success, which literally made the wilder- 
| ness bloom as the rose, and their piety, acknowl- 

edged and admired by all who saw it, excited 
great public attention. Enemies also arose; 
Catholics attacked them as heretics of the most 
dangerous kind, because so ancient in time, so 
| Stainless in conduct; Protestants reviled them 
as those who wished to be better and purer than 
others; and when the too boundless zeal of some 
members had led to sad indiscretions, the Saxon 
| government was prevailed upon to banish the 
Count, and to order the sale of all his estates, 
This latter calamity was averted by the transfer 
of Zinzendorf’s property into his wife's hand 
long before the unexpected storm had burst 
over his head. The Count himself had re- 
signed the office he held from his King, and, 
after arduous studies and a satisfactory exam- 
ination, obtained ordination as a minister of the 
Lutheran Church. On hisreturn home he was 
met by a messenger, bearing the order of his 
banishment. ‘‘Then,” said the Count, in a 
transport of joy, ‘‘the moment is come for col- 
lecting together a church of pilgrims. We must 
go and preach the Saviour to all the world.” 

Thus arose Count Zinzendorf’s far-famed 

Church ef Pilgrims, a kind of missionary con- 
| gregation, wandering from land to land, and 
supported by their own means and exertions. 
| While his noble wife employed at home her 
time and the whole of her fortune in support of 
| the parent establishment of Herrnhut, the Count 
pursued his silent, sacred pilgrimage, which 
ended only with the last day of his life. 

It was about this time that John Wesley, the 
great founder of Methodism, with his brother 
Charles, and their associates, set sail for Georgia. 
In the same vessel were twenty-six Moravians, 
who, by their extreme meekness, their perform- 
ance of the most servile offices without reward, 
their composure when the great deep was as if 
about to swallow them up, even the women and 
children, devoid of all fear, continuing calmly to 
sing the hymn they had begun, so moved his heart 
that he joined them asa brother. He faithfully 
submitted to their discipline while in the colony, 
even in the tender point of marriage, which was 

| decided among them by lot, probably because, 
_as we find in an old Moravian hymn, it was in- 
cluded among the “services of danger,” for 


| 

| which brethren must be prepared, 

That like the former warriors each may stand 

Ready for land, sea, marriage, at command, 

| After his return to Europe, he resolved to 
make a journey to Herrnhut, as he said, ‘‘ for 
the establishment of his faith.” Unfortunately, 
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be found Count Zinzendorf a hots hed man ; 
and when they mct in after life, 





two hearts than whom few nobler and purer 
ever beat in human breast. Both were leaders. 
But the Count, though a humble pastor, wash- | 
ing the feet of his disciples, was still the feudal | 
German baron—the prophet, priest, and patron 
of a great multitude, ruling supremely in a 
spiritual empire, within which his written and 
spoken words were received almest as oracles. 
Wesley, who had for many years never men- | 
tioned the Brethren except in terms of high ad- | 
miration, first doubted and then accused them 
with a severity surely wanting in charity, and | 
after he had seen many adherents and his old- 
est asseciates join the Church of the Brethren 
even, we fear, with more zeal than candor. 
Whitfield also attacked the Brethren, who, in 
the beginning especially, were by no means 
free from a fondness for extravagant ceremo- 
nies and almost monastic discipline. Their 
public worship was often stained with scenes of 
ludicrous display, and their songs not unfre- 
quently breathed a spirit of mystic piety, very 


different from the simple and childlike language | 


of the early Christians. The Count’s high posi- 
tion in life, and his surpassing zeal, led his follow- 
ers at times fo show him a reverence due only to 
the one Master above; and Zinzendorf himself, 
perhaps unconsciously, to exercise an authority 
which, though ever well meant, still could not 
but be liable to open censure. Although he 
and the Brethren were ever ready to confess 
these and all other faults, they were proclaimed 
to the world by Whitfield in terms of such 


. * ~ ° .'s 
fierce invective, that Lord Granville, the Presi- 
’ ’ 


dent of the Council, advised Zinzendorf to bring 
suit against him, as he was punishable accord- 
ing to English law. 
thy of the man. ‘Mr. Whitfield,” he writes, 
‘‘is still listened to with benefit by many, and 


therefore I would not even write any thing that | 


might destroy his reputation.” 
One of those accidents which, under Provi- | 
dence, become often the fountain-heads of 


mighty movements, led Zinzendorf’s attention | 


first to this continent. His devotion to the 
simple but grand work which he had under- 
taken grew daily, especially since he had been 
ordained a bishop by the anxious desire of the 


Brethren and the wish of the King of Prussia, | 


and since the Archbishop of Canterbury had 
publicly acknowledged in the Moravians the 
episcopal succession, and obtained their official 
recognition in England by an <Act of Parlia- 
ment. There was no service of danger, no for- 
lorn hope, in which the Count was not ever 


ready to go for the furtherance of his great pur- | 


pose. In his constant visitation of the churches 
he had planted, the death-breathing swamp and 
the huge iceberg were as welcome to him as the 
mountain heath and the smiling meadow. Thus 
he found himself once in Copenhagen, where 
the servant of a great nobleman attracted his 
attention by his color. He questioned him, and 





Zinzendorf’s reply is wor- | 





| heard of the negro ton he had been carried 


their ways | from Africa to St. Thomas, and how he had 
were no longer the same, and jealousy parted | 


there often sat by the sea-shore, praying for a 


| word from above, until, by the providence of 
| God, his master had taken him to Denmark, 


where he had embraced Christianity. His 
simple but touching account, and his -ardent 
wish to see ‘* his sister Anna and his brethren in 
captivity” rescued from dark Paganism, struck 
Zinzendorf so forcibly, that he immediately 
| called upon two Bre thren, sent them on the spot 
to St. Thomas, and a few years later followed 
them himself to look after the infant Church. 
| There he learned much of the sad fate of the na- 
| tives of this continent; and at last he also 
| heard, like Saul of ring the words, ‘‘I will 
| send thee far hence unto the Gentiles.” So he 
resolved to go to America, and to see himself 
what God would allow him to do for the ‘* poor 
savages.” Some of the Brethren had preceded 
| him here, settling in Georgia, 
| pices of General Oylethorpe, 
passage, 


under the aus 
who paid their 
and procured for them land and 
houses, both in Savannah and on the banks of 
; the River Ogeeche. Unwilling, however, to 
take up arms in any worldly struggle, and 
therefore refusing to fight in the ranks of the 
| English against the invading Spaniards, they 
|had left their new homes in the South and 
gone to Pennsylvania, where Whitfield had sold 
them a farm and a school-house, originally in- 
ended for negroes. It still stands, a venerable 
|relic of those early times, in the village of 
| Nazareth. So small was the beginning, so 
humble the manner in which the Episcopal 
Moravian brotherhood led the way in Chris- 
tianizing the world! But their enterprise has 
been blessed by Providence in a manner ap- 
proaching the miraculous. Without any per- 
manent fund for missions, and unable to raise 
|among themselves more than one-half of the 
sum annually required, they have still never 
yet lacked the nec essary means—such has been 
| the liberality of friends and of strangers. Their 
whole number of actual members amounts but 
to 12,000 in Kurope, and 6000 in this country ; 
; and yet they have been able to maintain, scat- 
, tered over all parts of the world, 70 missionary 
| Stations, with 300 missionaries, and at least 
70,000 converts from Paganism! Nor have 
men ever been wanting, in spite of all priva- 
tions and dangers, to engage in their mission- 
ary service. Nay, such is the confidence felt 
in the eflicacy of their prayer, that their Labra- 
dor vessel pays, on its annual voyage to that 
distant land, a far less premium for its insurance 
than other ships—a singular testimony, surely, 
to the manifestly gracious care of the Lord. 
The same rich blessing followed the labors 
| of the earliest Brethren in this country. Earn- 
ing their own bread chiefly by working for 
those among whom they dwelt, they lived and 


| dressed in their manner, so that in traveling 


they were often taken for Indians. 
that at times they suffered want, 


It is true 
and were 


obliged to hunt, or to seek roots in the forest. 





beets oe 


a 
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The Indians were astonished that they should 
thus submit to live in poverty merely from love 
to them, and endure hunger abroad when they 
might have enjoyed plenty at home. But what 
efficacy this gave to their work! The Indians 
might doubt all, but they could not doubt the 
sincerity of such self-denial. Wherever the 
Brethren appeared they preached at once and 
exclusively the Gospel ; and well can they sing 
with one of their poets: 
“ Where roll Ohio's stream, Missouri's floods, 

Beneath the umbrage of eternal woods, 

The red man roamed, a hunter—warrior wild, 

On him the everlasting Gospel smiled ; 

Tlis heart was awed, confounded, pierced, subdued, 

Divinely melted, moulded, and renewed, 

The bold, base savage—Nature's harshest clod— 

Rose from the dust, the image of his God." 

When Zinzendorf landed on the shores of 

the New World in 1741, he found, therefore, 
already some churches and congregations of the 


Brethren. But he also found—and with bleed- | hours ago slain one of their number. 


ing heart he wrote it to his beloved wife—not 
less than 100,000 Germans, who lived in utter 
darkness, having neither pastor, nor churches, 
nor service on Sundays. In Philadelphia alone, 


the Lutherans and the Reformed had jointly | 


rented a barn for public worship. They still 
called themselves Lutherans, Reformed or Swed- 
ish Protestants, but these very distinctions had 
led to fatal jealousy at home, and resulted in 
utter neglect of their souls. 

Upon his arrival in this country, Zinzendorf’s 
soul was filled with the grand but premature idea 


of making it, by the aid of the Holy Ghost, the 
seat of a congregation, free from all sectarian- 
ism, and built up of all true and loving dis- 
ciples of Jesus, no matter how they were called 


nor whence they came. He succeeded well 
with his forsaken Lutheran brethren, whom he 
found literally as sheep without a shepherd. 
After much hesitation and careful inquiry, he 
consented to be called by them as their minister, 
and accepted the vocation at least for a time. 
Much as he loved, however, to proclaim the 
Gospel among his poor countrymen, in whose 
new home the light of Christianity had become 
dim and dark, he loved still better to bring it to 
the children of the heathen, upon whose dusky 
faces it had never yet shed its bright radiance. 
He knew not their language, not even their 
names; but he felt no misgivings. He had 
heard that they were ignorant and miserable, 
and he inquired no further. 
hope which is the element in which all the great 
men of the world move and have their being, 
he started at once for the West. With him went 
his daughter Benigna, then only sixteen years 
old, whose descendants in this country follow 
nobly their pious mother’s example. Undis- 
mayed by dangers, and bravely enduring incred- 
ible hardships, the venerable hero and his ten- 
der child visited the poor homes of the Germans, 
and boldly encountered the fierce Indian in the 


ranges of the Alleghanies. The tale bore that 
a stranger had appeared among them, who, by 
some magic influence, and for some inscrutable 
end, had bowed his fierce brethren to his will, 
while despising himself the wealth, the pleasures, 
and the homage offered him in his native land. 
He had come, it was said, across the great wa- 
ters, not for the purpose of being honored in their 
midst or enriched at their expense, but to sit by 
their fire, to sleep on their mat, and to tell them 
of a man, a God, who had died for them a thou- 
sand years ago—for them, a wild, woeful race, 
dwelling in a land that the world had not known 
for uncounted ages! It was too wondrous a tale, 
and they would not and could not believe it, 
But as the Count was wandering westward, he 
met a great embassy of Sachems, the heads of 
the Six Nations, who were returning from a 





council in Philadelphia. They belonged to the 
wildest of their wild race, and had but a few 
But Zin- 
zendorf, nothing daunted, stopped them on their 
path to tellthem ‘‘ a word from God, to them and 
their nation.” At first they would not listen, 
but one of their children running up to him, as 
if by instinct, and fondly nestling in his bosom, 
| they were much struck by this sign of their 
| Great Spirit, as they called it, and after a long 
| and solemn council they sent two of their num- 
| ber, an Onondaga and a Cayuga Indian, who 
spoke to him thus: ‘‘ Brother, you have made a 
long voyage over the seas to preach to the white 
people and to the Indian. You did not know 
we were here, and we knew nothing of you. 
This proceeds from above. Come therefore to 
us, you and your brothers ; we bid you welcome, 
and give you this wampum as a sign that our 
words are true.” 

Thus was the first covenant made between 
the Brethren and the Six Nations, and stepping 
at once through the door so wondrously opened, 
they went boldly into the land of the Indians. 
Passing through dense forests and over steep 
mountains, and traversing a dread wilderness, 
where the cruelty and scorn of man not seldom 
added bitterness to the rigors of nature, Zin- 
zendorf at last reached the main settlement of 
the Brethren among the Red Men. Round 
about it were rocks and rugged hills, but soft, 
solemn silence reigned in the unbroken wilder- 
ness, and the Indian’s foot alone knew the hid- 


| den paths that led from wigwam to wigwam. 
Supported by that 


How it brought back to the Count’s mind now 
the well-remembered lines, first sung by the an- 
cient Bohemian Brethren, when they left their 
beloved home to worship their God in freedom: 
“The rugged rocks, the dreary wilderness, 

Mountains and woods are our appointed place, 


‘Midst storms and waves, on heathen shores unknown, 
We have our temple, and serve God alone." 





| 


A poor hut, made of bark, was all that could 
be offered to the rich and noble missionary, but 
his heart was filled with ineffable joy when, in 


dark forest. They met him with awe and with | this strange tabernacle, he could impose his epis- 
wonder. Vague, marvelous rumors had gone | copal hands upon four Indians, the first-fruit of 
forth from the shores of the Atlantic to the lofty | his mission, and consecrating them as deacons 





thus form the first congregation of believing In- 
diansin North America! This success encour- 
aged him soon after to undertake a third, and 
much more perilous journey, to the Shawnee 
nation, who dwelt on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna. Owing to the late season, his path was 
beset with dangers by storms and by floods, but 
fearlessly he and his brave daughter made their 
way through regions which are found upon Jeffer- 
son's map under the expressive names of St. An- 
thony’s Wilderness, the Great Swamp, with a sol- 
itary shelter-house in the centre, and a dismal 
waste known as the Shades of Death! From 
these he emerged at last—the first European 
whose feet trod these plains—upon the sweet 
valley where, on Susquehanna’s side, fair Wy- 
oming was later built. 

Here God’s mercy was signalized in a manner 
so marvelous that it might well produce the ef- 
fect of a miracle. The Shawnees, among whom 
he dwelt, were a fierce and cruel nation, al- 
ways at enmity with Europeans, and had laid all 
around them so thoroughly waste that from the 
headquarters of the Santee to the banks of the 
Susquehanna there was but one wide wilder- 
ness. They would not believe that Zinzendorf 
had come for other than the usual purposes of 
trading or buying land. 
his explanations; they refused his fair offers. 
Their hearts were closed against the truth, and 
filled with suspicion and bitter enmity against 
the mysterious stranger. Nothing was left to 
Zinzendorf but to pray for their souls. 

Few know what he there suffered in silence. 
At such times he endured true martyrdom— 
not by fire and fagot, nor in the dark dungeon. 
His was not the poetry of martyrdom, to be led 
to death amidst the cheers of friends and the still 
more exciting taunts of enemies. His was the 
far humbler, and yet in nowise less glorious 
fate, to suffer while he wandered on foot through 
a savage land, where the sun scorched by day 
and the assassin lurked by night, to grieve over 
his own weakness and the want of any fruit of 
his labors, and yet cheerfully, ceaselessly to live 
and to work for his faith—a task far more diffi- 
cult and rare than to fight and to die for heart- 
felt convictions. In his open tent—the frail 
curtain a blanket fastened aside by a pin—he 
would kneel down with his daughter Benigna 
and pour forth his ardent prayer that God 
would strengthen the faint heart and the feeble 
knees, and at last permit him to lead these stray 
children back to their great Father in heaven. 
There he was seated one evening upon a bundle 
of dry weeds which formed his bed, and en- 
gaged in reading. The cool air of a Septem- 
ber night was tempered by a small fire built 
against the trunk of a huge sycamore, and its 
bright blaze fell full upon his venerable face. 
Without all was still and silent; only the gentle 
murmuring of a brook was heard as it fell play- 
fully over rocks and roots. At this moment 
dusky shadows were seen flitting from tree to 
tree, and Indians appeared with their weapons 
and their war-gear, painted in all the hideous col- 
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| ors which to the experienced eye betokened their 
| bloody purpose. Their hand upon the toma- 
| hawk, they glided up tothe tent. But the mis- 
| sionary heard not their stealthy footsteps—his 
| thoughts were bent upon the holy writ on his 
| knees—he saw not even that danger was near- 
jer, and death within reach of his hand; for a 
| large rattlesnake, allured by the warmth of the 
| fire, had crawled forth from its lair in the hol- 
[low tree, and was at that very moment gliding 
| slowly over hisknees. The strange sight struck 
| the heart of the savages with awe and wonder. 
Silently as they had stepped forth into the glare 
|} of the fire, they shrank back again into the 
|welcome shade of the forest, and, hastening 
| home to their tribe, related how they had found 
the great stranger with no door but a blanket, 
no weapon but a book, and a venomous snake in 
his bosom! At the same moment the Count’s 
| guide and interpreter had re-appeared. Far 
away on a distant errand, a strange, unaccount- 
able anxiety had seized him of a sudden, and 
driven him back, he could not tell how and why, 
to his master. 

Henceforth the Indians looked upon Zin- 
zendorf as protected by the Great Spirit; they 
listened to his words, and when he left them 
after some weeks, the seed was sown and the 
fruit was not long wanting. Many thought the 
‘*sweet words of Jesus,” as they called them, 
over in their hearts; others brought their chil- 
dren to be taught by the good white men, and 
one couple even gave their daughter a present 
to the Brethren, because they could not educate 
her as well as they ought. 

In the following year Count Zinzendorf re- 
turned to Europe, having done every thing in 
his power toward the conversion of the heathen 
and the furtherance of the Gospel among Euro- 
peans. His mission had failed, if we judge of 
it only by its outward success. He had wished 
to form a truly Catholic church, having, not as 
of old, a visible throne ard a triple crown, and 
not pointing to the successors of the fishermen 
of Galilee either collected into a sacred college 
at the Vatican, or at least represented by mitred 
bishops in unbroken succession, but proclaim- 
ing the Scriptures as the only rule of life, and 
the Divine Redeemer as the sole, supreme, and 
central object, to whom every eye must turn, 
and on whom every hope must rest. Engaged 
im such arduous and lofty designs, Zinzendorf 
also lived, to a certain extent, in an imaginary 
world, pursuing a sublime abstraction, and re- 
cruiting his exhausted strength with ideal pros- 
pects. ‘These were not to be realized. Amidst 
the shock of contending creeds, there were but 
few who would listen to the gentler and more 
kindly sounds of his voice. He invited them 
all to unite not in one law and one administra- 
tion, but in one object of worship and affiance— 
one source of virtue, and one cementing princi- 
ple of mutual love which was to pervade and 
| animate the whole. This he could not ac- 
jcomplish. So Zinzendorf contented himself 
| with the humbler but still most happy result of 
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renewing in this country, as he had done in 
“Europe, the ancient brotherhood of the Mora- 
vians. He thus gave one nook upon earth 
where all Protestants could unite, and one 
family among men that enjoys to the fullest 
extent the peace of religious concord. It is 
true that this is obtained in his Church at some 
cost of liberty within, and of progress without ; 
for the great characteristic of the religious 
practice, and, indeed, of the whole manner of 
life of the Brethren, is extreme regularity, oftei1 
approaching to formalism. Wesley already ob- 


jected to it, and so do many among modern | 


critics. But is this not a proof of wisdom ? 
Formal, but free from superstition, these regular 
practices hold the convert, as has been well 
said, by a new chain of habit, as his former life 
or Pagan superstitions kept him before convert- 
ed, and they edify him at the same time by the 
spiritual lessons they contain. Such is, for in- 
stance, their custom of assigning beforehand a 
verse of the Bible to each day of the year. In 
the secret trials of their home, as in the dangers 
of duties abroad, these words often cheer and 
console. At times their appropriateness has 
all the effect of a miracle. Thus when two of 
their messengers of peace were once obliged, in 
the State of Virginia, to pass through a forest 
of fire, And on the same day to cross an over- 
flowing, turbulent stream, their heart was fail- 
ing them and their courage sank. They turned 
to the watchword of the day, and behold! it ran 
thus: ‘* When thou passest through the waters, 
I will be with thee, and through the rivers they 
shall not overflow thee; when thou walkest 
through the fire thou shalt not be burned, neither 
shall the flame kindle upon thee.” Their hearts 
revived instantly, and cheerfully they completed 
their journey. ‘The coincidence was, of course, 
accidental; but Providence uses accidents also 
as means, and even the readiness with which 
the Holy Word is thus brought to bear upon 
actual occurrences has its great and undeniable 
value. 

Well may we especially, the children of this 
free and youthful country, thank him that, 
while new sects are springing up all around us, 
mostly fresh, impulsive, and free, he should 
have preserved us one eminently conservative 
in its character and tenacious both of its forms 
and its doctrines. He has left us in our midst 
a simple order and a sound creed, older than all 
distinctions between Catholic and Protestant 
churches, and proved, in its durability, by a his- 


tory such as no other Church can present. Con- | 


cerning what they fondly believe to be true, 
pristine Christianity, they have moored them- 
selves here and there in sheltered nooks of the 
world amidst the waters of increasing infidelity 
or formality, and thus remained a Church more 
ancient than the race of our fathers, and yet 
even now full of spirit and life. 

‘The second great purpose of Zinzendorf in 
coming to this country, had been to carry ‘‘ the 
glad tidings of mercy to a fallen world.” Like 
all who have caught the genius as well as the 





creed of Christianity, his readiest sympathies 
had ever been with the poor, the destitute, and 
the oppressed. So, when he heard of the poor 
savages in the Far West and their forlorn condi- 
tion, he left at once the sweet home of his child- 
hood, the warm love of his kindred, and went 
forth to a life of peril and pain, of contempt and 
ill-usage, at the hand of barbarians, and of utter 
| isolation from all that makes life safe and pleas- 
lant. In this also he followed not the voice of 
wisdom, but the inner voices of his heart. Per- 
sonally, he was successful beyond expectation. 
Neither the callous nerves of hardy settlers, nor 
the stately self-possession of the Indians, could 
resist the enchantment of his overflowing love. 
He was literally unto them as a very lovely 
song of one that hath a pleasant voice, and 
they loved him in deed and in truth as their 
father. But here also, his ideas were grand 
‘but premature. He left the Indians what he 
had found them—Pagans. But he sowed seed 
for a harvest which has been tended by the 
angels in Heaven, and which is gathered even 
now in lowly silence in our midst. 

For, thanks to Zinzendorf, the Moravian 
Brotherhood now stands foremost in the list of 
missionary churches, When he left the United 
States, a community of laborers and artisans, 
not 600 in number, and but lately settled as 
exiles in a foreign land, began the noble work, 
and in the short space of eight years they had 
already sent missionaries to Greenland, to St. 
Thomas, to St. Croix, and to Surinam, to the 
Indians of the northwest and the negroes of 
South Carolina, to Lapland and Tartary, the 
Cape of Good Hope and the island of Ceylon. 
Since then, they have pursued their work in 
unobtrusive obscurity, not shrinking from peril 
or suffering, yet never aspiring to the name of 
saints or heroes, not boasting of themselves, not 
deifying one another. 

Their laborers are usually men of humble 
origin, without much education; for, in gener- 
al, they think that the habits of a student are 
not so well calculated to form a person for the 
toils and hardships of missionary life as those 
ofa mechanic. There is little romance, there- 
fore, in their history; no startling triumphs, no 
sublime martyrdom. But the position of these 
Moravian missionaries is in no degree impaired 
in its solemn beauty. Disinterestedness is eter- 
nally beautiful, and pious self-sacrifice is above 
all things solemn. Like true children of their 
ancient Church, they go forth upon their peril- 
ous errand with a quietness and simplicity truly 
touching. Preferring, in Europe at least, the 
favorite appeal to the lot, after devout and fer- 
vent prayer, slips of paper are marked with the 
names of distant nations, and, by the hand of a 
child, drawn from an urn. The chosen brother 
accepts the call without doubt, without hesita- 
tion, as coming from above, and, bowing his 
head in humble submission, he at once sets out 
for the icy shores of Greenland or the tropical 
regions of West India. Few scenes are more 
touching than to see these chosen men, usually 

















young and always resolute and earnest, the hand 
of their bride clasped in their own, join in Chris- 
tian worship for the last time among familiar 
faces and in a Christian land. 

Hence the best judges admit that the Mora- 
yian missions are, perhaps, the most perfect mod- 
els of such enterprises. No charge of personal 
self-interest has ever been brought against them, 
although most of their missionaries are married 
men, and there has never been a body of Chris- 
tians in whom the opposite fault of sectarian 
zeal has been so entirely absent. Their settle- 
ments are called missionary families, and seem 
fully to deserve the name. The Brethren earn 
their own bread, labor, and even engage in trade, 
but only for the Brotherhood. ‘The result has 
been that their missions have always been scenes 
of quiet, humble, and unobtrusive heroism, and 
have realized, as far as it is possible on earth, 
the names they are fond of giving them—Tents 
of Peace, Valleys of Grace, and Pilgrims’ Rest- 
ing-place. 

Such were also the names of their first homes 
in this country. Bethlehem arose in Pennsyl- 
vania, and Tents of Grace, or Gnadenhutten, as 
it is called on Jefferson’s map, farther west. 
Already, in May, 1749, they assembled in the 
latter place—Greenlanders, who were on their 


way home from Europe, a young woman, of the | 


Arawak tribe, from the banks of the Amazon, 
and a number of Iroquois Indians, heathens from 
the most distant lands, and converted by the 
jrethren, who thus scattered the sacred seed 
from the Pole to the Equator. 
erected, where the children of the white and the 


red man were taught; churches arose by. their | 


side, and Strangers’ Inns afforded a welcome 
reception to European travelers and Indian vis- 
itors. 

But alas! peace endureth not but for a time! 
A few short years, rich in blessings, they were 
allowed to live there in quiet, and then the fierce 
horrors of war approached their peaceful homes. 
From the West, down every mountain-slope and 
along every river-side, came fugitive settlers, 
with wife and child, till the Blue Ridge became 
the frontier of Virginia; and Washington, who 
was then rising like the morning star of liberty 
on the dark horizon, wrote: ‘*The supplicating 
petitions of the men and the tears of the women 
melt me into such deadly sorrow that, for the 
people's ease, I could offer myself a willing sac- 
rifice to the butchering enemy.” Domestic fac- 
tions added to the bitterness of the warfare, and 
impeded measures of defense. The Brethren 
shared the sad fate of him who tries to remain 
neutral. While the Indian hated the white, 
who had ‘‘measured the ground on which he 
slept, and where burned the fire by which he sat, 
and stolen it from him by night,” he was kind 
to the Brethren, and treated them with love and 
respect. The frankness and earnestness of the 
simple Moravians had won their hearts. Hence 
they spared them in the midst of slain neigh- 
bors, and warned them, by times, of impending 
danger. This extraordinary conduct awaken- 
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Schools were | 


0 


| ed suspicions of a league existing between the. 


| Brethren and the hostile Indians. The French 
availed themselves of this unhappy impression 
with abominable cunning, and confirmed it by 
| false statements in newspapers and letters, for 
| the purpose of thus weakening the influence of 
| the Brethren over large bodies of Indians, who, 
| at a later period, practized the bloody customs 
| of the Pagan red skin under the sacred banner 
| of St. Louis. The English also tried to enlist 
| 
| 
| 
| 





the believing Indians under their care. ‘*No!” 
said one of them to the recruiting officer. “I 
am already engaged.” ‘* Who is your Captain?” 
‘**T have a very brave and excellent Captain,” 
was the reply. ‘‘His name is Jesus Christ! 
Him will I serve as long as I live, and my life 
is at his disposal only.” 

It was late in the spring of this year when 
the Shawnees scaled the mountains, and prowl- 
ed along the banks of the Susquehanna, until 
they reached the peaceful homes of the Breth- 
ren on the banks of the Mahony. <A pious mis- 
sionary, Zeisberger, was traveling through the 
dense forest toward the ill-fated Tents of Grace; 
and though the shadows of evening crowded 
around him, and the prayers of friends and 
brethren entreated him not to venture farther, 
he would not be persuaded to neglect what he 
thought to be his duty. He had just crossed 
the angry stream, and was halting to let his 
wearied horse breathe, when, of a sudden, the 
| frightful yell of savages rose on high, mingled 
| With the sharp crack of the rifle, and hot, hiss- 
ing flames shone through the dark branches, 
reddening the evening sky as with shame at the 
horrible sight. He turned his horse homeward, 
and the next morning he heard, in the sad, si- 
| lent circle of the Brethren, the sorrowful news. 

Late on the evening before, a troop of French 
| Indians had fallen upon the peaceful settle- 
| ment, where all were at supper. Some had 
been shot down at once, others had taken ref- 
uge in a garret, and thus, for a time, defied the 
attack of the savages. But alas! their time 
also had come; soon a new enemy raced fierce- 
ly up the wooden steps; billows of smoke con- 
cealed them for a time, and then all, men 
women, and children, were wrapped up in one 
common death, their souls returning on flames 
of fiery light to the bosom of their Eternal Fa- 
ther. 

When at last succor came, all was over. 
Hundreds crowded in solemn awe around the 
once blooming gardens, now a scene of silence 
and desolation; and when they beheld the burn- 
ing ruins and the bodies of peaceful Brethren, 
murdered and mangled by the allies of the 
French, and now lying, unburied and unknown, 
near the ashes of their houses, they broke with 
one voice into loud lamentation. They wept 


t 





and wailed, and many a voice rose in bitter self- 
reproach, crying, Woe is us! how greatly have 
we sinned against an innocent people, accusing 
them of being in league with the French and the 
Indians ! 

The Brethren bore the terrible calamity— 
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known in our history as the Massacre on the Hence the Brethren had to keep them well guard- 
Mahony—with becoming resignation, and rose | ed under their own eye, to protect them against 
from common prayer in silent grief, but with | temptations held out by villainous traders and 
the expressed resolve to bear patiently their | against the threats and insults of their own race. 
share of the general distress as true children | Many a time did the Brethren themselves in this 
of God. ‘They gathered their few surviving charge fall a prey to savage and blood-thirsty In- 
friends and fugitive Indians, and bidding a last | dians, and more than once they had to see their 
and tearful farewell to the place, they forsook | beloved children, the converted Indians, mur- 
forever the Tents of Grace, and turned their dered in cold blood by American citizens. Such 
face toward the town of Bethlehem. was in 1782 the wholesale slaughter of a num- 
It is well known how soon after Benjamin | ber of converts who, as we learn from New York 
Franklin, having taken charge of the north-| papers, were then called ‘‘ Moravian Indians,” 
western border, led his troops to the very scene | Looked upon with contempt and hatred, not be- 
of this terrible slaughter, and built a strong fort | cause they were Christians, but simply because 
upon the ruins of the Moravian settlement. | they were Indians, and therefore to be destroy- 
But what the children of peace had not been | ed like the Canaanites of old, they all fell, one 
allowed to retain was not granted to the sons| settlement after another, a sacrifice to their 
of war. On New-Year’s Day when the soldiers | blind and blood-thirsty enemies, and not even 
were skating, they espied afar off two Indians, | the infant children were spared. But how no- 
and thinking them already in their power, they.| bly did they bear witness to the wondrous power 
chased them with shouts of triumph. It was of the Gospel even in the hearts of the lowest of 
a snare spread for the imprudent garrison; as| men! ‘*They were good Indians,” said the 
they approached a bend in the river, a large | very murderers, ‘‘for they sang and prayed to 
body of Indians rushed forth from their am-| their last breath.” 
bush, fell upon them and put them to death.| They were worthy children of their spiritual 
Not a soul escaped, and whatever had been left | fathers; for the Brethren also suffered, and 
of crops and effects was eagerly taken, the build- | sealed with their lives the truth of their faith. 
ings were destroyed, and the last vestige of the | They even heaped coals of fire on the heads of 
once happy and blessed settlement disappeared | their enemies. During the war the French In- 
forever. dians insisted upon it that their countrymen, 
But the Brethren were not dismayed, were | who lived under the protection of the cross, 
not daunted foramoment. ‘They followed their | should take up arms, like themselves, against 
A set of fanatic Europeans demand- 
the Susquehanna, from the Susquehanna to the | ed their total extirpation as an accursed race. 
Ohio. Ah, there are few passages in the his- | But, though looking upon themselves as sheep 
tory of all Christendom so ineffably touching as | ready for slaughter, the Brethren still resisted 
the simple, steadfast love with which they clung | both parties with gentle firmness. Prevented 
to the children of the soil, as they were driven | by their peculiar doctrine from taking any share 
toward the setting sun—ever ready to lead them | in war, they neglected nothing that could se- 
to, ever willing to console them with, ‘‘ the sweet | cure the safety of their little, helpless flock ; 
words of Jesus!” They did not seek out the | and, wondrous enough, the firm stand they took 
great of the earth; they did not go forth, as| at Bethlehem saved all the intervening coun- 
Loyola and Xavier did, to convert monarchs on | try between them and Philadelphia, so that 
their throne—lowly and humbly they attached | government itself considered their settlement 
themselves to a poor, doomed race that was fast | the strongest bulwark against the invading In- 
fading away as the dew is consumed by the) dians. 
rising sun. Not the terror by night nor the It was a glorious reward for the humble for- 
arrow that flieth by day, not the pestilence that | bearance and steadfast hope of the Brethren in 


poor, ignorant children from the Atlantic to) England. 


walketh in darkness nor the destruction that 
wasteth at noonday, frightened or ever deterred 
them from their blessed duty. Cherishing their 
Indian flocks as a nurse cherishes her children, 
they were ever by their side in all their wander- 
ings, cheerfully bearing with them the heat and 
burden of the day, and gladdening the last hours 
of a dying race with that comfort that comes 
from above. Driven rudely from their ancient 
homes by ruthless settlers, treated badly even 
by our government, which was then pressed and 
in great distress, the believing Indians were 
aggrieved by the whites and insulted by their 
own brethren. After they had been converted 
to Christianity they could no longer live in 
the midst of their heathen friends, who looked 
upon them with contempt, and sneeringly called 
them ‘‘ White Brethren” or ‘‘ Sunday Indians.” 


the Most High, when first hundreds of fugitive 
settlers came to seek shelter and find food in 
the tents of the very men whom, but a short time 
before, they had so bitterly reviled. 

After the white came the poor suffering In- 
dians, who had plundered their houses and mur- 
dered their brethren, and now were reaping 
their reward in being allowed to starve by their 
noble French allies. And again the Brethren 
forgot all but their wants; and though they had 
barely enough for their own necessities, they 
cheerfully shared the gifts of their great Father 
in Heaven with those that had sought their 
rnin. Happily not one perished with hunger, 
nor did any one lack his daily bread—‘‘the bar- 
rel of meal wasted not, nor did the cruse of oil 
fail.” 





Even the government of the United States 
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was not long in finding out the good services 
they had done and were still able todo. When 
Franklin sent agents to the Delaware and Sus- 
quehanna Indians, inviting them to make a 
treaty of peace, he begged the Brethren to send 
one of their number as sure to secure to the 
embassy a kindly reception-——and nothing but 
the positive refusal of their bishop prevented 
the Congress from being held in their own lit- 
tle village. The Governor of Pennsylvania, 
who paid them a visit in Bethlehem, was so 
much struck with their many great virtues, that 
when subsequently an agent was wanted to go 
to Ohio and there to treat with the Six Nations, 
and no one could be found willing to igcur the 
perils of such a journey, he at once turned to 
the Brethren again. He was not mistaken: a 
brave and bold Moravian went with the errand 
of peace twice to the distant Ohio, and per- 
suaded the excited and justly incensed Indians 
to send deputies, with whom afterward a sol- 
emn treaty was made, that ‘‘ between them and 
the Virginians love should flow forever like the 
rivers, and peace endure like the mountains.” 
In the mean time Zinzendorf had continued his 
strange but blessed pilgrimage from land to 
land. Now founding new settlements of ‘‘ Re- 
newed Brethren,” and now visiting older es- 
tablishments, he battled with malignant revilers 
and angry creditors; he rebuked evil and ab- 
horrent practices that had crept into his Church, 
even while confessing, with contrite heart and 
many tears, his own errors and grievous mis- 
takes. But he went on with failing limbs but 
undaunted heart, sowing the good seed when 
almost choked by the tares that had sprung up 
all around. From time to time he withdrew 
to solitude and silence. He felt that his un- 
broken activity might impair that inward sense 
through which alone the soul can gather any 
true intimation of her nature and her destiny. 
He loved to commune here in a seclusion where 
the works of God alone were to be seen, and 
where no voices could be heard but those which, 
in varying cadence, raise an unconscious an- 
them of praise and thanksgiving to their great 
Maker. Here he wrote those hundreds of 
hymns which earned him the name of the 
‘* Master Singer” of the Brethren’s Church— 
hymns of strange beauty, at times puerile, 
erotic, and offensive in taste and imagery, 
but for the larger part breathing true piety, 
and passingly sweet. Such is the beautiful 
hymn, beginning in Wesley's version with 
the words: 
“Jesus, thy blood and righteousness, 
My beauty are, my glorious dress!" 

which is found in nearly every collection, and 
is sung in every land and in every language. 
Here he read and re-read in a simple, childlike 
manner, the Divine oracles, and of the ten thou- 
sand chords which there also blend together in 
sacred harmony, there was not one which did 
not awaken a responsive note in his heart. 
With German honesty and singleness of heart, 
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| he aimed at no perfection in himself or his fol- 
| lowers but such as may consist with the cares 
| of every day, and the common duties and in- 
|nocent delights of our social existence. Now 
|communing with the wife of his bosom, and 
|now with his children or with loving and be- 
| loved friends, he willingly surrendered, like the 
| great Martin Luther, his overburdened mind to 
| the charms of music, awake as he is said ever 
| to have been to every gentle voice, and to each 
| cheerful aspect of Art or Nature, responding 
| alike to every divine impulse, and to every hu- 
| man feeling. 

A man of sincere piety, of deep learning, of 
| steady and adventurous courage, few traits were 
| more marked in his character than his intense 

fellow-feeling with other men. The founder 
and the head of a large and amply-blessed 
| church, he was almost entirely free from bond- 
| age to any religious party. Of few men can it 
| be said with more truth than of him, that God 
| was ever uppermost in his thoughts. Such he 
| showed himself when he was banished from his 
| native land, pursued by calumny, scorned by 
| those he loved best ; when he wandered through 
} ° . . * 
| the world like a pilgrim, property and credit 
alike gone, and nothing left him but his char- 
acter. Such he remained when he lived to see 
what few like him have been permitted to see, 
his church valued and protected, and her mem- 
| bers dwelling together in peace and unity, and 
| regarding him with the affection due to a fa- 
ther. 
Such also he was in his last days. Zinzen- 
dorf did not escape those sorrows which so usu- 
| ally thicken as the shadows grow long. But 
| looking back with gratitude, sometimes eloquent, 
but more frequently from the depth of emotion 
| faltering in tongue, to his long career of useful- 
| ness, of honor, of enjoyment, he watched with 
| grave serenity the ebb of that current which 
| was fast bearing him to his eternal reward. He 
| said, gently, ‘* Now rest will be sweet ;” and as 
a shock of corn cometh in its season, so he came 
to the grave in a full age, and entered into the 
joy of the Lord. 

And when his spirit had departed, and they 
bore his remains to their last resting-place, God's 
Acre, as the Moravians call it, there followed 
by the side of mourning friends and relations 
Brethren that had come from the Polar Sea, 
and from the Tropics, from countries east, and 
from countries west, all sent out by him to carry 
the glad tidings of the Gospel to heathen lands— 
all witnesses of the pure zeal, the unceasing la- 
bors, and the childlike but never-shaken faith 
of this true man of God. ‘‘ We commit,” said 
one of them, *‘ this grain of wheat to the earth, 
not without tears, but it will yield its fruit in 
due time, and He will joyfully gather in his 
harvest with thanksgiving and praise. Let all 
who desire this say Amen;” and from more 
than four thousand voices, gathered from all 
parts of the globe, there arose a loud and sol- 
emn Amen! 
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PATRICK HENRY. 


“(1RANDPA tell us of your heroes!” said I, when a little child, 

As I stood beside my parent, who gazed down on me and smiled. 
‘*T will tell you,” said he gayly, as he sat me on his knee, 
‘Of the life of Patrick Henry.” ‘Patrick Henry? yes!” said we. 


‘“‘T remember him in boyhood, when a reckless, fearless lad, 
Then endowed with all the virtues which the ancient heroes had; 
True and firm, and strong as iron to the friend he sought to serve, 
And as firmly fraught with honor in his every pulse and nerve. 


“*T remember him in manhood, while his head with youth was green, 
Both a drunkard and a lounger, and uncowth, unkempt, unclean. 
I remember when they brought him first the papers and the fee, 
In the famous Parsons’ lawsuit, saying he should make the plea. 


‘**T was in the court that morning, when the judge upon his seat 
Called the case up for its trial, and none spake the cause to meet, 
Till they found him by the river, fast asleep upon the bank; 

And he rushed into the court-room, and in terror speechless sank. 


‘*There were seated for opponents all the leaders of the land— 
The proudest, noblest, grandest—and their clients round them stand. 
How they sneered and smiled derisive as young Henry stuttering, said, 
‘I—I—am for defense, my. Lord ;” then drooped in shame his head. 


‘*But the case went on to trial, and the witnesses were heard; 
And as Henry rose to state his case a laugh of scorn appeared 
On the faces of the Parsons, for the suit was all their own; 
So they feared not he could change it with his stuttering, stammering tone. 


‘*Then he rose in awe and trembling, and he glanced around the place, 
And his voice came thick and hoarsely, and the blood suffused his face, 
As he saw the cool derision of the pleaders of the Crown; 

And his knees were shaking, knocking, and the sweat-drops coming down 
As they turned—here“scornful glances—there a bitter, vengeful frown. 


‘¢¢But,’ said he, ‘while standing fearing, shamed, and wishing I might sink 
Deep through the oaken flooring, nor of any plea could think, 
Then I thought I felt a pulling at my coat—a voice that said, 
‘Patrick Henry—husband—father—Oh! our children! Give them bread.’ 
And it nerved me to the effort, and then all my terror fled.’ 


‘*¢ And his clients all around him held each head upon his breast, 
While the Parsons looked enraptured; and excited all the rest 
As he stammered, stuttered, faltered, till his eyes like coals grew bright; 
And his tones came clear as music, when it steals along the night. 


‘¢T remember how all listened, as the words flowed fast and free ; 
How the Parsons stared affrighted; how exhilarated we; 
How the judge, with eyes outstarting, leaned across the judgment-seat, 
And the Old Dominion lawyers cast their warrants at his feet, 
While the orator denounced to them the Parsons’ arrant cheat. 


“And his words upon the feelings in great tear-drops seemed to play, 
And his clients raised their faces while the Parsons slunk away ; 
How the laugh his tones excited, as he drove them from the place, 
Seemed the scorn of some great prophet; and the radiance of his face 
Was exultant yet seraphic, and alight with truth and grace. 





LITTLE JIM. 





‘*T remember how we hailed him as our champion and friend; 
Now judge and lawyers press around, and their hands to him extend; 
Now I see his aged father, with his eyes all blurred with tears, 
Rise, embrace, and fondly bless him, while we rend the air with cheers. 


‘*T remember how they brought him every case and every suit; 
How he pled and won all causes where tke right was in dispute; 
How he gained a people’s blessing—gained respect from every mind— 
For he wore a noble presence, and a smile like Mercy’s kind. 


‘‘Then the people claimed their hero, and the burgesses a gain; 
And the haughty royal Tories plauded English lore in vain 
When young Henry rose in power—for his patriot voice upraised 
A band who scourged the tyrants and the Royalists amazed, 

Till the cry of ‘ Death or Liberty!’ through all the nation blazed. 


‘* And that ery, that voice, that feeling, have triumphed and have won, 
A name, a fame, a glory, surpassed on earth by none; 
And Henry, noble Henry, reposes with the dead, 
But a halo bright and lasting still hovers o’er his head, 
And his name will be remembered until time itself has fled.” 





LITTLE JIM. 


HE cottage was a thatched one, the outside old and mean, 
Yet every thing within that cot was wondrous neat and clean; 
The night was dark and stormy, the wind was howling wild, 
A patient mother watched beside the death-bed of her child. 
A little worn-out creature—his once-bright eyes grown dim; 
It was a collier’s wife and child, they called him ‘ Little Jim.” 
And, oh! to see the briny tears, fast hurrying down her cheek, 
As she offered up a prayer—in thought; she was afraid to speak, 
Lest she might waken one she loved far better than her life; 
For she had all a mother’s heart, had that poor collier’s wife. 
With hands uplifted, see, she kneels beside the sufferer’s bed, 
And prays that He will spare her boy, and take herself instead. 
She got her answer from the boy, soft feil those words from him— 
‘* Mother, the angels do so smile, and beckon little Jim; 
I have no pain, dear mother, now, but, oh! I am so dry, 
Just moisten poor Jim’s lips again, and, mother, don’t you cry.” 
With gentle, trembling haste, she held a teacup to his lips, 
He smiled to thank her, as he took three little tiny sips. 
‘*Tell father when he comes from work, I bid good-night to him, 
And, mother, now Ill go to sleep.” Alas, poor little Jim! 
She saw that he was dying, that the child she loved so dear, 
Had uttered the last words she might ever hope to hear: 
The cottage door is opened, the cotter’s step is heard, 
The father and the mother meet, yet neither speak a word. 
He felt that all was over, he knew his child was dead, 
He took the candle in his hand, and walked toward the bed. 
His quivering lip gave token of the grief he’d fain conceal; 
And, see, his wife has joined him, the stricken couple kneel ; 
With hearts bowed down by sadness, they humbly ask of Him, 
In Heaven once more to meet their own dear little Jim. 
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SOLD! 
WAS visiting the —— Insane Asylum. The 
gentlemanly chaplain had conducted me from 
cell to cell, and exhibited to me the prisoner- 
patients as the keeper of a managerie is wont to 
show the wild beasts to visitors. Having, at 
length, become surfeited with the conversation 
of love-lorn damsels, addle-headed philosophers, 


and crack-brained philanthropists, I was about | 


to take my leave, when the chaplain exclaimed, 


‘*Stop, Mr. Prendergast, you must look at one | 


more curiosity before you go. It’s a man who, 
morning, noon, and night, is constantly mut- 
tering, ‘Sold, sold, sold!’ But I warn you 
not to be induced to listen to his story, or you 
will find yourself in the same predicament.” 

** Sold, sold, sold!” moaned a querulous 
voice within, as my companion opened a cell- 
door. ‘Sold, by Heaven!” repeated the same 
voice, as I looked upon its proprietor, a shriv- 


eled, grizzled-haired gentleman, with woe-be- | 


gone visage, who was reclining on an antiquated 
sofa. ‘* Yes, Sir, sold, sold, sold !” he repeated, 
confidentially, as he turned his watery eyes 
upon me. ‘Stranger, allow me to unfold to 
you the tale of a man who has been sold.” 
‘*There is neither head nor tail to it,” said 
the gentlemanly chaplain, as I sat aden on the 
antiquated sofa in the attitude of a listener; 


‘*however, you can listen to it if you choose.” | 


And the gentlemanly chaplain sat down and 


fell to reading a magazine that lay on the table. | 
‘* Yes, Sir, I have been sold, emphatically | 
sold!” said my entertainer, ‘‘and, what may 
seem strange to you, I have been laboring all 
my life to sell myself. 
‘*T was once young, like you, Sir. 


My eye 
was bright; my cheeks were red. My whisk- 
ers were as black as yours, and much more 
abundant. I had a heart, too. That's a thing, 
Sir, that wasn’t quite out of fashion in those 
days. I had hopes, too.—Never mind—they 
are allsold. Yes, sold, sold, sold! 

‘When I first came to live in New York, I 
loved a pretty, blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked, New 
Hampshire maiden with a merry laugh and 
elastic step and a form that wasn’t all cotton 
and whalebone, and as loving a heart as there 
was in the Granite State. Country girls have 
hearts, Sir. 

**T came to New York to get a profession, 
and intended then to go back to New Hamp- 
shire, and marry this maiden, who was as poor 
as Iwas. People marry for love in the coun- 
try, Sir. 

** But in New York I learned that my notions 
were antiquated. I found that love was ob- 
solete in every thing but novels that men and 
women make to sell. 

‘*T found that in New York every body 
bought and sold, and that every thing was 
bought and sold. I learned that the chief end 
of man was to buy and sell. I saw that men 
and maidens, stocks and talents, dry-goods and 
characters, groceries and reputations, liquors 





| and consciences, notes and votes, houses and 
| friends, were bought and sold, all bought and 
| sold, 
‘‘The presiding genius of New York, the 
| Demon of Bargain and Sale, a thrifty, bustling, 
| persuasive demon in patent-leather boots, came 
| to me one day, and whispered to me that when 
| I was in Gotham, I should do as the Gothamites 
| did. And he shook a bag of money in my 
ear. I was overpersuaded by its silvery elo- 
quence. 

‘*T gave up my profession, and began to buy 
andsell. I gave upmy New Hampshire maiden, 
too. Her love was all too cheap—so the demon 
said—it couldn’t be bought and sold. They 
told me she shed some tears at being deserted, 
but she didn’t pine away and die. Her heart 
was too strong for that. She married another 

/man and, in due time, became the mother of 
ten children. That’s the way New Hampshire 
girls take their revenge, Sir. 

“And so I bought and sold—bought and 
sold notes, and policies, and cargoes, and ships, 
and stores, and air-line railroads, and city lots 
in the moon. 

**T next sold promises and bought votes, and 
so got elected alderman of New York and, like 
other aldermen, sold myself every day in the 
year. 

‘‘T then sold my principles and bought a 
nomination to Congress, wrote Honorable before 
my name, and sold my votes at rare bargains. 

‘* Meanwhile, I sold the heart-throbs of my 
best years, until, one morning, as I was looking 
in the glass, I observed a thread of silver over 
my right temple, and another ghostly intruder 
| in my left whisker. At that sight, I felt a pecu- 
liar twinge in the place where my heart had 
once been. <A subtle voice from the gray hair 
seemed to shout in my right ear, ‘ Sold!’ the 
| gray whisker echoed in my left ear, ‘Sold!’ 
and a voice from my heart-region responded, 
‘Sold!’ 

‘** At this juncture, the Demon bowed him- 
| self into the room, and, rubbing his gloved hands 
together and jingling his bag of American coin, 
suggested that I had now reached a proper age 
for getting married. He also, still jingling the 
United States currency, gave me some import- 
ant advice relative to the selection of a wife, 
which I promised to follow. 

‘*T first repaired to one of the emporiums of 
hair-dyes, cosmetics, pomatums, hair-invigorat- 
ors, curling-irons, and French hair-dressers, 
where raven locks are bought by old New York, 
and mustaches are sold to young New York. 
There I had the silvery apparitions exorcised 
from my temple and whisker. 

‘*] was then prepared to enter the matrimo- 
nial market as a favored purchaser. Why 
shouldn’t Ibe? I had gold, and houses, and 
land, and credit, and a name with Honorable 
before it; and, with all this, was not yet fifty 
by ten months. I visited Phalon’s daily—the 
gray templar and white whisker had disap- 
peared. I would make a rare young bride- 
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groom. With the proceeds of my better years, 
I determined to invest largely in matrimonial 
felicity. ‘None but the best for me—the best 
that can be bought!’ I exclaimed, as I entered 
the market to buy me a wife. 

‘*You look surprised, Sir, because I speak 
of buying a wife. You may think that wives 
are sold only in such Mohammedan towns as 
Constantinople and Cairo, and in Thackeray's 
novels; but I assure you, on the word of a man 
whose sanity is above a shadow of suspicion, 
that, every day, here in New York city, Chris- 
tian maidens are sold, sold, sotp! 

‘‘T met, at a ‘crush’ party—a kind of matri- 
monial fair, you know—one of the most dazzling 
and queenly of the dazzling and queenly maidens 
of New York. Her form was the perfection of 
symmetry; her complexion, the perfection of 
delicacy and bloom ; her eye (she had just been 
taking wine), the perfection of melting tender- 
ness; her hair, the perfection of mazy luxuriance. 
Her breath wafted the concentrated fragrance of 
Southern gales, or—a Parisian perfumery. She 
gleamed with diamonds, as a flower sparkles with 
dew-drops. Her ensemble was ravishingly artless 
and unstudied. She was an heiress, too. 


‘‘T determined that she should be mine. 
The Demon whispered to me that she was the 
daughter of a Wall Street dealer in fancy stocks 
—that, like his other fancy stocks, she was for 
sale to the highest bidder. 

‘¢ After the customary preliminaries, in which 
I was duly instructed by the Demon, I ap- 


proached the father with an offer. After some 
chaffering, and appraising, and praising, and 
beating down, we agreed upon particulars, and 
the transfer was made. Then he took out his 
memorandum-book to make a note of the trans- 
action, and I fancied that he wrote thus: 
* Daughter Maria sold.’ 

‘*She consented to the bargain, as New York 
girls generally do—what else can theydo? A 
duchy-less Italian Duke, who had sung duets 
with her, was dismissed, swore he should ‘ go 
dead,’ and, the next week, married a widow 
with twice her money. 

‘“There was a poor, golden-haired young poet, 
who had long loved her and written three-verse 
sonnets to her. I saw him draw near to her, 
and heard him murmur something in low, earn- 
est tones. LIoverheard her response: ‘You are 
too late. Iamsold!’ 

‘*The young poet revenged himself by writ- 
ing a satirical comedy on ‘High Life in New 
York,’ which was ‘damned’ on its first repre- 
sentation, and he died of chagrin. Some, how- 
ever, said he starved to death. 

‘*The bargain which had been made in Wall 
Street was ratified in Grace Church, by a cler- 
gyman in robe and surplice, and duly witnessed 
by relatives and friends. As I gave the re- 
sponse ‘I will,’ the image of the New Hamp- 
shire maiden, looking just as she had when I 
had loved her long years before, glided to my 
side, and whispered, ‘Sold.’ That has always 
puzzled me, for I learned that on that very day 





she was seated in her cottage in New Hamp- 
shire, grown plain and matronly, nursing her 
tenth child, and superintending the washing 
and the churning of the butter. 

‘* As my bride responded, ‘I will,’ the ghost 
of the poor poet stepped between us, and mar- 
mured, ‘Sold!’ As the clergyman said, ‘I pro- 
nounce you man and wife,’ man and wife ex- 
changed glances, and both inaudibly ejaculated, 
‘Sold!’ The Wall Street dealer chuckled tri- 
umphantly, and repeated to himself, ‘ Daughter 
Maria sold!’ Relatives and friends thronged 
around us to congratulate us on being—sold ; 
and foremost among them came the Demon, 
still rubbing his gloved hands together, jingling 
his money-bag, and repeating complacently, 
‘Sold, sold, sold!’ 

‘* No one noticed him but myself, however. 

‘In my first light slumbers that night, brim- 
stone-colored imps with flaming noses ensconced 
themselves in my ears. <A portly imp seated 
himself astride my nose, and a whole bevy of 
imps perched in my hair and whiskers. Then 
the imp on my nose flourished a baton ; the imp 
in my right ear began to growl bass; the imp 
in my left ear screeched tenor, and the whole 
company of imps joined in chanting a doggerel, 
which was all chorus, and the chorus was ‘ Sold, 
sold, sola@!’ When, at length, I awoke, my 
bride tossed uneasily by my side, and murmured 
in her sleep, ‘ Sold!’ 

‘¢ Every night since that one, I have been fa- 
vored with a ‘free concert’ by the same artists, 
with no change of programme. 

‘**Before the honey-moon was ended I dis- 
covered that my bride, like the other fancy stocks 
sold by her father—the purchasers of which are 
included in the inventory of the sold—was not 
all that she had seemed to be. Fool that I had 
been to expect it—I was deservedly sold! 

‘** Her form—lI am telling you family secrets, 
my dear fellow, of course they'll go no further— 
her form, I say, was indeed symmetrical enough, 
but its most ravishing perfections, the exquis- 
itely tapering waist, the voluptuously rounded 
bust, which I had deemed master-works of Na- 
ture, were triumphs of Art—the divine art of 
Madame Bellemode, her French dress-maker. 
Had my object been to possess a master-piece by 
Madame Bellemode, I should have bought that 
well-dressed statuess, with waxen face, glass 
eyes, and imaginary continuations—that model 
for New York belles—that looks out on Broad- 
way from the bow-window of Madame’s shop. 
But as that had not been my object, I deemed 
that, in that respect, I had been sold. 

‘* Her complexion, too, which had so dazzled 
me, was all—well, I won’t say what, but this I 
do say, that if my object had been to buy a paint- 
ing, I should have ordered one from a French, 
or Italian, or native artist—from any other 
source, in fact, except the New York School of 
Designing Women. 

‘*When I first saw my wife without her com- 
plexion, however, I learned that she was at least 
ten years older than I had taken her to be. I 
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found, too, that her tresses, which had bewil- 
dered me by their glossy luxuriance, had orig- 
inally come from Paris—but not with her. Her 
diamonds, unlike the dew-drops which they had 
reminded me of, seldom sparkled except by 
gas-lizht, and, as I learned to my cost, were 
much more expensive than dew-drops. The 
bewitching artlessness of her expression was the 
result of a world of art, and her unstudied en- 
semble was her constant study. In these addi- 
tional respects, I reluctantly admitted that I had 
been sold. 

‘**One day, before our honey-moon was end- 
ed, we had a visitor—a spectre—a fashionably- 
dressed spectre—a spectre of polite leisure. In 
the movements of his attenuated form there was 
the fashionable air of premature old age. His 
wan visage wore the fashionable b/asé expres- 
sion. You mayhave methim. His name was 
Ennui. He was the bosom-companion of many 
fashionable people, was much courted in fash- 
ionable circles, and had the easy confidence 
that generally distinguishes fashionable bores. 

** He dined with us on his first visit. Though 
he received but a cold welcome, he came again 
the next, and every following day. He would 
breakfast, lunch, dine, and even go abroad with 
us. His spectral constitution was afflicted with 
a proclivity for yawning. His yawns proved in- 


fectious, and so we three—my wife, the spectre, 
and I—would entertain one another principally 
by yawning, and between yawns would ever and 
anon murmur in succession, ‘ Sold, sold, sold !’ 


** Dissatisfied with the result of my attempt 
to purchase domestic felicity, I consulted my 
wife as to the further investments necessary in 
order to secure it. Her advice was prompt, and 
on that advice, as a dutiful husband, I promptly 
acted. 

“T bought a choice lot on Fifth Avenue. 
On that lot I proceeded to erect a palace—a 
royal palace, five stories and a half high, and 
with brown stone front, all on the most modern 
and expensive plan. I decorated the interior 
with the most modern and expensive styles of 
gilding, and carving, and fresco, and furniture 
and plate. I filled the library with books in 
the most modern and expensive bindings. I 
filled the conservatory with the most modern and 
expensive plants. I filled the stables with horses 
of the most modern and expensive breed. As 
my palace would not be furnished without con- 
taining some gems of art, I bought for it a gal- 
lery of paintings, which—so the salesman as- 
sured me—were chef-d’euvres of all the old 
masters. I observed that when I had bought 
them the salesman thrust his tongue into his 
cheek, and, referring, of course, to the pictures, 
exclaimed, ‘ sold!’ 

‘It was indispensable that the inhabitant 
of a Fifth Avenue palace possess a coat-of- 
arms. I had not inherited such an article. I 
sought the family archives and tried to trace 
back my pedigree, but lost it the third genera- 
tion back—in a jail. You see I make you a 
confidant, my dear fellow. My grandfather's 





appropriate emblem would have been an aw) 
and waxed-end, and my father’s a spade and 
plow ; but neither of them kept a carriage, or 
had any coats but homespun ones. We visited 
the Heraldry Office, but were not suited. In 
my perplexity, the demon came to my relief, 
with a simple and appropriate device. It was 
a hollow heart, filled with American coin, with 
the motto, ‘ Sold, sold, sold!’ 

““When my house was completed, my wife 
smiled on it and on me, and said we should be 
sohappy! We took up our abode in it, and were 
happy—one week. 

‘* At the expiration of that week, the spectre 
walked in with his sickly smile, and suggested 
that our house was not perfectly well arranged, 
nor the embellishments in perfectly good taste, 
nor the furniture perfectly well assorted ; that 
our establishment was inferior to the Joneses’, 
two blocks above; and that the Smiths’ new 
house across the way would eclipse it altogether; 
that Fifth Avenue palaces were troublesome, and 
expensive, and unsatisfactory luxuries at best, 
but were his favorite resorts, and that he had 
come to stay with us always. Then my wife 
and I yawned, and ejaculated in dismay, ‘Sold, 
sold, sold !’ 

‘*Presently my wife spoke. Said she, ‘ Let us 
give a grand party—a ‘‘crush” party—and invite 
two thousand people!’ I acquiesced, and the 
cards were sent. 

‘The grand night at length came, and Sexton 
Brown came, and the throng of carriages came, 
and the two thousand invited guests came, and 
among them the Smiths and Joneses came. 
They danced, and flirted, and crowded, and 
crushed one another in my parlors, and ate my 
oysters and ices, and drank my wine, and dam- 
aged my furniture, and criticised my pictures, 
and—went away. When the last carriage had 
rolled away I walked through my deserted par- 
lors, and glanced at my damaged carpets, stum- 
bled over a broken chair, and sat down on a dis- 
jointed sofa and murmured ‘Sold!’ And a 
chorus of voices, sounding strangely like those 
of my late guests, echoed, ‘Sold, sold, sold!’ 

‘* T repaired to my library, and sat down to my 
desk to look to my accounts. As I opened it, 
out sprang a bevy of pale phantoms with long 
bills. A phantom with the proportions of a fid- 
dle and sinews of catgut, thrust into my ear a 
music-bill; another, with the sweet persuasive- 
ness of sugar, insinuated into my lips a con- 
fectionery-bill; and a bottle-bellied phantom 
pecked at me with a wine-bill. They opened 
their bills and clamored, severally, for a thou- 
sand, eight hundred, six hundred, four hundred, 
and two hundred dollars. Then all croaked in 
concert, ‘Five thousand!’ I rushed in terror 
to bed, and dreamed of seeing five thousand lit- 
tle cherubs, with faces like gold dollars, borne 
away captive by relentless bills, and woke up 
screaming ‘ Sold, sold, sold!’ 

‘For years I continued dutifully to follow 
my wife’s advice, and, by a strange coincidence, 
whenever I had done so was invariably haunted 
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by the ornithological phantoms. 


daughters, and, as they increased in number and 
stature, the phantoms increased likewise in num- 


ed with a sense of goneness in the region of my 
pocket, which gradually grew into a chronic 
emptiness. I sought relief from this sensation 
in gambling and drinking, 


| 


| talons. 
ber and length of bill, and I began to be afilict- chain. 


In the mean | came without his patent leather boots, and in 
time I had children—fast sons and dashing /| their stead, I saw hoofs—cloven hoofs! 


He 
was not gloved; his fingers were long, bony 
Instead of a money-bag he jingled a 
He sought to lay hold of me, but after 
a fierce struggle I drove him aw ay. 

**The next day, owing to the kind efforts of 


| my family, I was furnished with lodgings here 
At gambling my | —a nice place it is, too. The Demon followed 
losses greatly exceeded my winnings, and my | me here, and has often tried to take me. 


I 


drinking brought on delirium tremens, in w hich, | have kept him off as yet, but I am growing old- 


they said, I fought lustily with imaginary devils, 
and screamed as lustily ‘ Sold, sold, sold !’ 

‘* Still my wife and children increased their 
demands. They gave more expensive parties, 
bought costlier furniture, and jewels, and horses, 


er and weaker. He will have me yet, for I am 
sold! yes, sold! sold! sold! 
‘* Every day, at about this hour—see! there 


| he is now! by the window !—Ha, ha!” 


And the old gentleman sprang up from the 


and carriages, and dry-goods, and finally suc- | antique ated sofa, and seizing a quarto volume, 


ceeded in quite eclipsing the Smiths across the | 
way. At about that time, by a strange coinci- 
dence, the last of my houses, and land, and | 
stocks, were sold. 

“Then my wife continued to eclipse the 
Smiths on credit, until, one night, after we had 
given the greatest party of the season, the orni- 
thological spectres, having pressed their claims 
in vain, set up a terrific clamor, and the next 
day I was pronounced bankrupt ! 

‘A few days after a red flag hung in front 
of my brown stone front. 

‘*A great crowd collected to see the contents 
of a Fifth Avenue palace sold. 

‘‘The Smiths, whom we had eclipsed, looked 
out of their windows across the way, and chuck- 
led in triumph to see the finery of their rivals 
sold. 

‘* Ladies—some of my wife’s bosom friends 
—came early and chatted together delightfully, 
and made rare bargains all day long, until the 
last thing was sold. 

‘* People who had often attended my parties 
came, looking quite as merrily to see my house- 
hold stuff sold. 

‘‘ Newspaper reporters came, to regale the 
delighted public with descriptions of each arti- 
cle and the exact sum for which it had sold. 

‘“‘The Demon was there, as he always was 
where any thing was to be sold. 

‘‘My furniture, and plate, and books, and 
pictures, and wines, and horses, and carriages 
—all were sold. 

‘* At nightfall, the auctioneer threw down his 
hammer, drew a long breath, and exclaimed, 
* All sold!’ 

‘* And the Demon rubbed his gloved hands 
complacently as ever, and repeated, as he jin- 
gled his money-bag, ‘ Sold!’ 

‘* Then the crowd dispersed reluctantly, mur- 
muring as they went, ‘Sold! sold! sold!’ 

‘** As I sat down that evening in a plainly- 
furnished apartment, with my wife and children, 
they glanced reproachfully at me and muttered, 
‘Sold!’ and I glanced reproachfully back at 
them and echoed, ‘Sold!’ and then each glanced 
reproachfully at all the rest and moaned, ‘Sold! 
sold! sold!’ 

‘*Then the Demon entered the room. He 





hurled it with maniac energy at the Demon, 
and—floored the gentlemanly chaplain, who 
had fallen asleep over the magazine, and was 
nodding in his chair. With no gentle impetus, 
he then pitched me, head foremost, over him, 
and as the chaplain and I made a hasty exit 
from the room, he laughed long, loud, and ma- 
liciously, and shouted, louder than ever, ‘‘ Sold! 
eold ! sold!” 
A REMINISC ENCE OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 
BY AN AMERICAN TRAVELER. 

HERE are few places in the great world of 

London which are invested with more genial 
associations than the modest mansion in St. 
James's Place, which was for so long a time the 
residence of Samuel Rogers. It is now more 
than a year since its aged owner was borne 
across its threshold to his last resting-place ; the 
works of art which clustered on its walls, and 
the books which crowded the shelves of its libra- 
ry, have been scattered among a thousand hands, 
and its hospitalities are among the traditions of 
a past social life. The following sketch of a 
morning spent with Rogers in his own house a 
few years since, may be none the less interest- 
ing from the fact that the scene of the narrative 
has been forever shifted out of sight, and its 
principal actor called from the stage on which 
he was then lingering in expectation of the sum- 
mons. It has been hitherto unpublished, but 
was written while the words of the ‘‘ old man 
eloquent” were fresh in the recollection of the 
writer, and he can vouch not only for the 
general accuracy, but in the main for the lit- 
eral exactness of his reproduction of the con- 
versation he has recorded. The manner and 
expression which gave to so many of the say- 
ings of Rogers a peculiar force and beauty can 
not be reproduced in words, but to many of the 
readers of the following pages who have shared 
in the hospitality of which they are a souvenir, 
the narrative may serve to recall some traits 
otherwise less freshly remembered ; while oth- 
ers, less fortunate, may gain from them, at least, 
some idea of the wealth of personal reminis- 
cence, wise experience, and delicate wit and 
humor with which Rogers enriched his daily and 
ever his casual conversation, and whose infinite 
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variety ‘‘age could not wither nor custom 
stale.” 


Lonpon, November, 1847. 

Breakfasted this mornitig with Rogers. We 
went at 10 o'clock and were received in a draw- 
ing-room, looking out on St. James’s Park, with 
one of those large bay windows which actually 
let in light and warmth even in London. The 
room was hung with the gems of his collection 
of pictures—crowded with his virtuoso treasures. 

He is infirm and old, like the Last Minstrel ; 
much bent, and tottering as he walks. His face 
is not remarkable. It does not indicate the poet 
any more than the banker. It has the faded fee- 
bleness which accompanies extreme old age al- 
ways, the placid benevolence which dignifies it 
sometimes. 

We remarked the beauty of the morning. ‘‘It 
is very kind of you to notice it,” he said. ‘You, 
who have so much splendor in America.” 

And then, as a kind of corroboration of the 
superiority of our climate, he brought out a book 
of paintings of American autumnal leaves, which 
had lately been presented to him. 

Speaking of the rarity of sunshine in London, 
he added, ‘‘ Do you remember the answer of the 
Persian to the Englishman, who said to him, 
‘You worship the sun in your country, don’t 
you?’ ‘Yes,’ replied the Persian, ‘and so 
would you—if you ever saw him!’” 

His book of autographs lay on the centre-table. 
He opened it to a splendid three-page letter of 
Washington to Hamilton, written when he was 
deliberating whether to serve the second Pres- 
idential term. ‘‘Our country has never pro- 
duced such a man as Washington,” said Rogers. 
‘**T doubt if it ever will.” 

Mrs. B——. ‘‘ But you have such a galaxy 
of great men in England, even Washington can 
be spared.” 

Rogers shook his head—and then taking up a 
book that lay on the table, he added, ‘‘I don’t 
think our country has a much better historian 
than this, or (taking up another) a much better 
poet than this.” The first book was Prescott’s 
Peru, the second Bryant’s Poems. 

Rogers said he had seen Bryant, but he was 
so ‘* shy” that it was difficult to draw him out. 
He (Rogers) spoke of his editorial occupations 
as & misfortune. 

He showed us a book which some one had 
given him—printed by Franklin. 

‘* Franklin,” said he, ‘‘came next to Wash- 
ington ;” then, speaking of the Revolutionary 
War: ‘‘I remember very well the night my 
father, as he opened the Bible for evening 
prayers, said to us children, ‘ The siege of Bos- 
ton is begun.’ From that time all our sympa- 
thies were with you; the surrender of the army 
gave us great joy.” 

He knew of one man who, when the war broke 
out, was a shipper of artillery in government 
employ; he threw up his place when ordered 
to send supplies to America, saying, ‘‘ I can not 
sip artillery against my own countrymen.” 





Of another, a person of consequence, who sent 
for his tailor to measure him for a suit of mourn- 
ing; said the tailor, ‘‘You have lost some 
friend, some relative.” ‘*Yes,” he replied, 
‘“‘many—at Lexington !” 

Rogers spoke of Lord North—of the fact of 
his repeated requests to be allowed to resign. 

On the way to breakfast, Rogers showed us 
a sketch by Turner. It hangs in his library, 
The subject is Stonehenge, with one of the ar- 
tist’s most terrific, hurly-burly skies overhead, 
‘enough to frighten any body to look at it,” 
said Rogers. 

At table the conversation naturally turned on 
Turner. 

Our host ridiculed Ruskin’s new book (Mod- 
ern Painters) in which Turner is so overpraised. 
He.sent a servant to the library for the book, 
and on its being brought, read an extract in 
which Turner is likened to the angel of the 
Apocalypse standing with one foot on the sea, 
and the other on the shore, etc., as the very 
climax of absurdity.* 

Rogers spoke of the National Academy of 
London. ‘‘ It is beginning to attract attention 
abroad, there are so many fine things there,” 
said he. 

I alluded to the small number of Van Dycks 
one sees there—thinking it strange that while 
there are so many all over England, and as 
Van Dyck was almost an Englishman himself, 
there should be only two or three of his pictures 
in the Academy. 

Rogers said, ‘* The Van Dycks that are ‘all 
over England’ are not the best specimens of his 
style. His best pictures were painted before 
he left Holland. After he got here he found 
that the ladies liked to see themselves painted 
with very long, thin fingers, sprawling out in 
this way (spreading out his hands against his 
coat), and so he painted Van Dycks from morn- 
ing to night—but those in the Academy are 
from Holland. 

He asked if we had, in America, casts from 
the antiques, especially from the Elgin Marbles 
—of which he has a great admiration, ranking 
them first of all among the relics of Greek art 
(he has a cast of them over his stair-case very 
well arranged for light and effect, and on return- 
ing to the drawing-room afterward, pointed out 
some of their beauties). Speaking of casts, he 
said they were ‘‘ as good as the originals, and in 
fact better, in the respect of their being free from 
stains.” 

He spoke of Wordsworth. ‘‘He comes sel- 
dom to London. He probably will not come 
again.” 

E. ‘‘He must feel very much the death of 
his daughter.” 

Rocers (with a good deal of warmth). ‘But 
the mother feels it more. It provokes me to 
hear the men spoken of as sufferers in such cases. 

* I have since looked in the book in question for this 
passage, but can not find it. It must have been suppressed 


in later editions than that which Rogers read from, as 
too Ruskinny to suit any portion of the public taste. 
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When there is a death the man may feel it, but 
there is a woman in the house who feels it more. 
There was H ; hissondied. Well, he took 
to his books so much the more; but I saw the 
mother, and s:w that her heart was broken, and 
in less than a twelvemonth she died. 

‘The story of Wordsworth’s daughter,” he 
continued, ‘‘is a sadone. She grew melan- 
choly, declined going into society, began to 
droop away. Finally, it came out that it was 
an attachment toa young man whom her father 
persisted in refusing to allow her to marry. The 
mother has kissed my cheek and begged me to 
use my influence, but for a long time it was of 
nouse. At last, reluctantly, he gave his con- 
sent. It was too late. Her health was gone, 
and now she is dead. The young man was 
worthy of her. She had a right to judge for her- 
self. Wordsworth had no right to control her 
affections. He might have advised and reasoned, 
but command he should not have done. The 
mischiefs that spring from the interference of 
parents are incalculable. When a woman’s af- 
fections are once placed upon a man, and they 
marry under adverse prospects, her pride sup- 
ports her in a great many difficulties and helps 
her out of them. My sister was in love—I was 
the third brother, but she came to me and said, 
‘I will be ruled by you.’ I said, ‘ You must 
judge for yourself; on such a point I will not 
undertake to decide. You knowI am not for 
marriage, but you must act for yourself.’ She 
married, and was happy. She had two sons; 
One of them was so 


they are both dead now. 
distinzuished that two judges followed him to 


his grave. If I had said ‘No,’ those men would 
never have been born.” 

He mentioned the case of the Duchess of Nor- 
folk. Allusion was also made to Lady Claren- 
don, by one of the company. ‘The man whom 
she first married, under pressure of family in- 
fluence, she did not love. He died, and she 
then married her first love, Lord Clarendon, 
and a happier couple do not exist.” 

Rogers. ‘‘ [never had such a reception from 
any man as from the Earlof Clarendon. I went 
down to his seat to spend a week. I had just 
arrived and was in the bedroom I had been 
shown into, when I heard a voice outside the 
door crying, ‘ Hail! Hail! Hail!’ and this was 
Lord Clarendon’s welcome.” 

We sat some time at breakfast. It would 
have puzzled an habitué of the Café Foy to have 
pronounced on the character of this meal, wheth- 
er a dejeuner, or a dejeuner a@ la fourchette, and 
Theuiller would probably have been shocked at 
its nondescript quality. But we were at the 
same table with Rogers—one of the few ‘old 
names” which bring back the ‘old feelings,” 
for to speak of Rogers is to speak of Byron, and 
Scott, and Coleridge, and to talk with him is 
almost to talk with them. We looked up from 
our coffee and rolls to a genuine Raphael, a 
genuine Andrea del Sarto, and a genuine Titian. 

After breakfast, on our return to the drawing- 
room, he showed us a small bookcase upon the 





upper cornice of which there is some carved 
work. ‘‘Chantrey was dining here one day in 
a large company and said to me, ‘ Do you re- 
member some five-and-twenty years ago a work- 
man coming in at that door, and taking some 
measures for the carving of that bookcase? I 
was that workman, and glad enough I was to 
get five shillings a day for the carving.’ ” 

There is a bust of Pope by Roubillac on a 
pier table. It is in clay. Rogers said that 
Flaxman’s father remembered going into Rou- 
billac’s study when he was at work modeling it. 
Pope sat in an arm-chair before him. 

He showed us a beautiful antique bust—prob- 
ably the head of an athlete.. Canova brought it 
from Italy—it was found at the mouth of the 
Tiber. 

‘*He brought it into this room and placed it 
there where it stands.” 

** Here,” said Rogers, ‘‘is a hand (a beauti- 
ful fragment) which Canova has kissed many 
times.” 

He showed us his Etruscan vases, which are 
very fine specimens, and pointed out their beau- 
ties—sending into his library for certain books 
on art in which they are described by persons 
who have seen them in his house. He pointed 
out an exquisite fragment of a fresco, by Giotto 
—two heads from the Chiesa del Carmine at 
Florence ; subject, two of the disciples approach- 
ing the tomb of Christ. 

‘*Before the Reformation,” said he, ‘‘ they 
painted with more religious feeling than since.” 

There is a charming Guercino. It hangs on 
the left hand side of the room, close by the win- 
dows. It is a Madonna and Child. The Vir- 
gin holds the infant naked in one arm—the 
left; on a finger of the right hand she has a 
bird, at which the child is looking, half in de- 
light, half in surprise—the whole thing exqui- 
sitely told. Near by hangs a Raphael—the 
same subject. In this the Virgin is standing, 
and holds the child upright in her arms. He is 
clinging to her as if a little frightened. Itisa 
sweet specimen of Raphael. 

We admired these two pictures. Rogers said, 
of the Raphael, that, for a long time, he kept it 
in his bedroom; but, at last, his friends per- 
suaded him to bring it down stairs and place it 
among the others. 

Mrs. B—— noticed the beautiful manner in 
which the maternal feeling was expressed in the 
picture. 

Rocers. ‘*‘ Yes—and there is nothing like it. 
Do you remember what Gray says—‘ That a 
man may have many friends, many brothers, 
many sisters, but he has only one mother—a dis- 
covery,’ he adds, ‘which I did not make till it 
was too late.’ I remember as well as if it were 
yesterday, though I was only eight years old, 
when my mother died. She said to her chil- 
dren, ‘It makes no difference what happens to 
you—only be good ;’ and that is the truth,” con- 
tinued he, laying his hand on his heart; ‘‘ what 
becomes of us in this world is of no consequence, 
so long as we are right here.” 
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Of West he then told a story which, I think, 
he said he had from his own lips. His mother 
left him one day, when a small boy, in charge 
of the baby, who was asleep in the cradle, with 
strict injunctions to watch it carefully. Pres- 
ently he was so struck with the appearance of 
the child that he could not help trying to make 
a sketch of it, and so with a pencil and paper 
went to work, and became so engrossed in the 
process as quite to forget his charge. When 
his mother returned she found the baby’s face 
covered with flies. ‘*‘ Whereupon she began 
scolding me; but when she saw what I had 
been about she gave me a kiss—and that kiss,” 
said the President of the Royal Academy—‘‘and 
that kiss—did it!” 

Passing to other topics, Rogers spoke of Lord 
John Russell. He quoted his definition of a 
proverb, ‘‘ The wisdom of many and the wit of 
one.” (Query: Is this original with the Prem- 
ier? I believe Rogers refers to it as such in a 
note to a new edition of the Italy, or a manu- 
script original memorandum. ) 

‘*T was walking in St. James’s Park with the 
Duke of Wellington,” said Rogers—‘‘ this was 
long ago—and we spoke of the attacks which 
were being made on Lord John by his opponents. 
‘Lord John,’ said the Duke, ‘is a host in him- 
self.’ At dinner, a day or two afterward, sit- 
ting next to Lord John, Lady Holland, who 
was on my other side, whispered to me, ‘ Tell 
Lord John what the Duke said about him.’ So 
I repeated the above. Lord John looked down 


into his plate and said nothing; but, afterward, 
he told me that he should never forget that 
speech till he was in his grave.” 

Of Lady —— he told us this, 

‘** She said to me one day, ‘ You never come 


to see us.’ ‘ButIwillcome.’ ‘ Will you come 
to breakfast on Friday?’ ‘On. Friday I will 
come to breakfast.’ ‘Name whom you would 
like to meet.’ And I named them. Friday 
came, and I forgot all about it. The first thing 
I knew, Lady sent me these verses.” 
Whereupon he produced the verses and read 
them capitally. They do not differ much from 
this: 


‘When a poet a lady offends, 
In prose he ne’er favor regains, 
And from Rogers can aught make amends, 
But the humblest and sweetest of strains ? 
Tn glad expectation, our board 
With roses and lilies we graced, 
But alas! the Bard kept not his word, 
He came not for whom they were placed. 
“Tn silence our toast we bespread, 
Then played with our teaspoons and sighed, 
Insipid, tea, butter, and bread, 
For the salt of his wit was denied. 
“Tn wrath we acknowledge how well 
He, the Pleasures of Memory who drew, 
For mankind from his magical shell, 
Gives the pain of Forgetfulness too!” 
He told a story of Lady Charlotte Lindsay 
(Lord North’s daughter). There was a discus- 
sion at dinner one day on the question—Sup- 





pose a lady arrives in England from France with 
only one word of English at command, what 
word would be most serviceable? Every body 
said, of course, ‘‘ Yes—that is the most useful 
of words.” Lady Charlotte said, ‘‘ Not at all, 
No is much more useful; for, with a lady, yes 
never means no, but no very often means yes.” 

Looking at a book of prints which gives in 
full the frescoes from which the fragment of 
Giotto, alluded to above, is preserved, he point- 
ed out a piece from which he observed that 
Raphael had borrowed. ‘‘In fact,” said Rog- 
ers, ‘‘we are all borrowers, one from another, 
I said one day at dinner, ‘when you see a 
crowd of men, and one of them appears higher 
than all the rest, you may be sure it is because 
he has got on somebody’s shoulders.’ Sydney 
Smith was sitting by, and as soon as he heard 
that he clapped his hand on his pocket and cried 
out ‘ Bagged!’ ” 

One of us asked him whether Miss Coutts had 
decided between him and the Duke of Welling- 
ton. ‘* Yes,” said Rogers, ‘‘and against us both. 
The Duke and Miss Coutts will never make a 
match. He is very attentive to her, but it is 
his way. If he takes a fancy to a lady, he goes 
to see her every day running. He gave Miss 
Coutts a watch, which strikes every hour, day 
and night, and, at the same time, took a chain 
frem his neck and hung the watch upon it, 
There is something very attractive about Miss 
Coutts,” Rogers went on to say. ‘‘ Her great 
wealth is a misfortune to her, singling her 
out as it does from her family. She suffers 
from it. There is an old story of a favorite son, 
whose brothers took him and put him in a well, 
and sold him to the Ishmaelites—and it is al- 
ways so. If you are over-fortunate, the rest of 
the family don’t like you as well for it.” 

We turned again to the book of autographs— 
a rare collection—containing, besides, the most 
valuable part of his correspondence with many 
of his contemporaries more illustrious than him- 
self. He read, with much emphasis, part of a 
letter from Byron, in which he dwells on his 
domestic troubles, ete. 

Turning to a letter of Fox—‘‘I knew him 
well,” he said, ‘‘and I saw him on his death- 
bed—Sheridan too.” 

He called our attention to a manuscript page 
of Waverley as showing how few alterations 
Scott made in his draft. From a letter of Scott 
to himself he read some extracts, 

I noticed in the book a letter of Mozart writ- 
ten in a peculiarly elegant hand. 

After this, at the request of Mrs. B——, than 
whom no one could more gracefully or success- 
fully have drawn him from one topic of interest 
to another, Rogers sent for his journal, the sanc- 
tum sanctorum of his memories, and read sev- 
eral passages. It is intended for publication 
after his death. He read us the preface—it is 
a very pleasing introduction to very pleasant 
matter, 

He quotes what Lord Clarendon says of the 
benefit and advantage of intercourse with men 
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superior to one’s self, and of profiting by a study 
of their manners, and a recollection of their dis- 
course, by way of explanation of the purpose of 
the book. He then read from different chap- 
ters, accompanying the reading with a running 
commentary of remark. 

Of Talleyrand he read and spoke. 

‘* He owed his elevation to Madame de Staél. 
She gave him a letter te Barras. Talleyrand 
took it to the country seat of the Consul. He 
was admitted and shown into an empty draw- 
ing-room. 
passed through, taking no notice of the stran- 
ger, but saying one to the other, ‘ Shall we go?’ 
‘Let us go’—‘ Alons’—and so they went. ‘Tal- 
leyrand waited—was kept waiting. By-and-by 
a noise was heard in the hall. The boys, it 
seemed, had gone to bathe, and one of them had 
been brought back a corpse. It was a son of 
Barras. Of course the schemes of the day were 
abandoned. Barras was in great affliction. He 


set out for Paris and took Talleyrand with him | 


in his carriage. The latter exerted himself as 
much as possible to console the mourning fa- 
ther, and with such effect that Barras never de- 
serted him. He introduced him to Napoleon, 
and from that day the star of ‘Palleyrand began 
to culminate, ” 

‘‘ Poor Madame de Staél!” said Rogers—‘‘ she 
has dined often in this room. Her conversation 
was not witty, but very eloquent. She had no 
love of Nature. She lived in Switzerland, but 
never cared to see the glaciers, nor the Lake of 
Geneva.” 

Still further about Madame de Staél from the 
Journal: ‘‘There was quite a rivalry between 
her'and Madame de Recamier as to which held 
the first place in Talleyrand’s affections. The 
latter was a most beautiful woman. Madame 
de Staél one day said to Talleyrand, ‘If you 
were shipwrecked with Madame de Recamier 
and myself, and had a plank that would only 
hold yourself and one of us, which of the two 
would you choose?’ The minister was in an 
awkward position, but he was wonderfully quick 
in getting out of it, ‘I believe you can swim, 
madame!’” ‘ 

Of the Duke of Wellington he both spoke and 
read. 

‘*Do you remember,” said he, ‘‘ his reply to 
the lady who said to him, ‘What a glorious 
thing must be a victory!’ ‘The greatest trag- 
edy, madam, in the world—excepting a de- 
feat.’ ” 

The extract from the Journal, as near as I 
can recall, was in these words : 

‘*T was passing the evening in Carlton House, 
a mansion which has long since ceased to exist, 
and of which there remains not now one stone 
upon another, when a certain lady of high rank 
said to me, ‘It is long since I have seen any 
thing of you—when will you come to make me 
acall?’? ‘When may I come?’ Iasked. ‘Come,’ 
she said, ‘on Sunday at five—remember five ;’ 
and through the evening, as I went from one 


Presently two lads came in and | 





riously, half jokingly, repeating constantly the 
words, ‘Remember five.’ It was Lord Douro, 
who had overheard the appointment. Accord- 
ingly, on Sunday afternoon I went to the house, 
No. 4 Carlton Terrace. The Duke of Welling- 
ton’s horses were before the door. I said ‘the 
Duke is here.’ ‘No matter, Sir, you are ex- 
pected.’ [entered and found the Duke of Wel- 
lington. ‘Do you think,’ said he to me, ‘what 
they want metodo? They want me to become 
the head of a faction; but I will never consent. 
I have served my country now for nearly fifty 
years—thirty in the field and twenty in the Cab- 
inet—and I am ready to serve it still; but the 
leader of a faction I have never been, and, till 
the day of my death, I never will be.” 

A word of commentary on this extract will 
increase its interest. Lord Grey had been re- 
quested to form a new Whig ministry, aud was 
hesitating, chiefly from fear of opposition on the 
part of the Duke of Wellington. The intima- 
tion which the Duke gave to Rogers, that his 
influence would be used for the good of his 
country, and not to uphold any party, was im- 
mediately communicated to Lord Grey, and he 
thereupon became Premier. The Duke nobly 
kept his word. 

Of Napoleon: Rogers said he had never 
been at court, but he had seen him when First 
Consul. ‘I was as near him,” said he, ‘‘asI 
am to you—within a couple of yards; his eye 
was stern, but there was a pleasing expression 
about his mouth.” From a valet de chambre 
at St. Cloud, who was about the person of Napo- 
leon, Rogers had gleaned a good deal of gossip 
about Napoleon, which he details in his Journal 
and read to us. Napoleon was a hero even to 
his valet de chambre I should judge, from these 
details. 

Rogers said he had asked Colonel somebody, 
a friend of his, what the Duke of Wellington 
thought was the secret of Napoleon’s great suc- 
cess. 

The Duke attributed it chiefly to his wonder- 
ful power in marshaling a great body of forces 
at the right time. He acted on the principle 
that ‘‘le bon Dieu est toujours avec les grandes 
armées.” 

** Wellington never saw Napoleon,” so Rogers 
read. ‘‘ At the battle of Waterloo they were 
within a quarter of a mile of one another at one 
time, but never met. George IV. ought to have 
had independence enough to have treated Bona- 
parte with the respect due to a man of genius. 
He might have done as the Black Prince did. 
He might have asked him to dine, for all he 
didn’t wear black armor.” 

Of Scott he read the following story, very 
much as it is given in Lockhart’s Life, where it 
is credited to Rogers: 

‘* There was a boy in my class at school, who 
stood always at the top, nor could I with all my 
efforts supplant him. Day came after day and 
still he kept his place, do what I would; till at 
length I observed that, when a question was 


room to another, a voice followed me, half se- | asked him, he always fumbled with his fingers 
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at a particular button in the lower part of his | the complete absence, in their familiar conver- 


waistcoat. To remove it, therefore, became ex- 
pedient in my eyes; and in an evil moment it 
was removed with a knife. Great was my anx- 
iety to know the success of my measure, and it 
succeeded too well. When the boy was again 


sation, of all allusion to a topic which, more or 
less, for better or for worse, is always a predom- 
inant one with us. 

It was some time before I could assure myself 
| that the silence connected with religion, in al] 


questioned, his fingers sought again for the but- | save its most material forms—such as just say- 
ton, but it was not to be found. In his distress, |ing: ‘‘I am going to mass;” or, ‘‘ How tire- 
he looked down for it; it was to be seen no/|some! to-morrow is a vigil, and we must eat 
more than to be felt, He stood confounded, | maigre /’—did not arise from reserve at the 
and I took possession of his place; nor did he | presence of a heretic; but at length I was con- 
ever recover it, or ever, I believe, suspect who was | vinced that there was no design in this avoid- 
the author of his wrong. Often in after life has ance of themes which, with us, you can scarcely 
the sight of him smote me as I passed by him ; | take up a magazine, or a fashionable novel, or 
and often have I resolved to make him some | pay a morning visit, or go twenty miles in a 
reparation ; but it ended in good resolutions. | railway without encountering. Instead of in- 
‘*Though I never renewed my acquaintance | terweaving their conversation with phrases akin 
with him, I often saw him, for he filled some | to those which, either from piety, or habit, or, 
inferior office in one of the courts of law at | alas! from cant, are so frequently upon our 
Edinburgh. Poor fellow! I believe he is dead; | lips, the Italians seemed anxious to put aside 
he took early to drinking.” whatever tended to awaken such unpleasant con- 
‘These things,” said he, ‘‘ Scott used to tell | siderations as the uncertainty of life or a prep- 
at Holland House between night and morning.” | aration for eternity; casting all their cares in 
One of the most interesting of these morceaux, | this last particular—when they considered it 
and the last one I recall, was an account of an | worth caring for—upon their priests, with a con- 
assembly at the house of the French Minister, at | fidence it was marvelous to witness. 
which Talleyrand was present and also Fox.| Never, certainly, judging them as a totality, 
The latter had with him a son, a youth who | was there a set of people who ‘thought less 
was deaf and dumb, and who had come down | about thinking, or felt less about feeling ;” who 
for a visit to his father, from the institution at | went through life less troubled with self-ques- 
which he was placed. | tionings of what they lived for, or whether they 
With this boy Fox conversed a great deal and | lived well; or who, dissatisfied and listless as 
with much animation, making use of signs. | they might be in their present condition, mani- 


“It was,” said Talleyrand, ‘‘a most striking | fested less inclination to dwell upon the hopes 


and touching spectacle to see the most eloquent | and prospects of futurity. Yet, although thus 
man of his time conversing with a son who could | opposed to any serious reference to sacred things, 
neither speak nor hear.” | they resemble the French in the levity with 
which they will introduce them on the most 
RELIGION, LOVE, AND MARRIAGE, IN | unseasonable occasions, without any apparent 
ITALY. , | consciousness of impropriety. Nay, there was 

(= day so closely resembles another in the | thought to be nothing profane in a tableau vivant 
general course of existence in the provincial | which I heard them talking of as having re- 
towns of Central and Southern Italy, that it cently taken place at the house of one of the 





would be difficult, with any regard to truth, to 
throw much more diversity into the description 
of twelve months than of twelve hours; the 
only variation of any importance being con- 
nected with the seasons when the Opera is open, 
for which the majority of the population retain 
the absorbing attachment that grave thinkers, 
like the good and enlightened Ganganelli, so 
far back as a century ago, lamented as the bane 


noble ladies of the society; the subject—a De- 
| scent from the Cross, or the Entombment—I 
| know not which—impersonated from an ancient 
| picture. Suffice it to say, that our Saviour was 
|Tepresented by a remarkably handsome young 
| student from Bologna, whose style of features 
and long brown hair resembled the type which 
| all painters have more or less followed in their 
pictures of Christ; and that the Magdalen was 


of the inhabitants of the Marche. On this, 
however, as on a variety of other matters, his whose Rubens-like coloring and billowy golden 
successors held different opinions down to Cle- | hair had first suggested her fitness to sustain a 
ment XIV.; and by their encouragement to | part for which her detractors, of course, added 
the taste for theatrical performances, fostered | she was also in other respects well qualified. 
the levity which that pontiff in his correspond-| The sentiments I expressed at this exhibition 
ence so much deplores—well content to see the | evidently caused surprise, as, in fact, was inva- 
eagerness, the interest, the hopes which in other | riably the case at the manifestation of any re- 
countries men are taught it is more fitting to ligious tendency on my part. I think I have 
bestow on questions of science, politics, and re- | before mentioned that Protestant among these 
ligion, centre among their own subjects on the | worthy people was but a polite term for Atheist ; 
tridi of a prima donna, or the legs of a ballerina, |as in the case of the Marchesa Silvia, when I 
That which, perhaps, out of a hundred other | offered her one of our prayer-books, the su- 
traits, most forcibly attracted my notice, was perstitious shrink from being enlightened upon 


the lady of the house, a Florentine contessa, 
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our tenets; while to the unbelieving they are 
a matter of profound indifference, respecting 
which they never dream of asking information. 
And under these two heads, with but rare ex- 
ceptions, and a vast and increasing preponder- 
ance to the side of infidelity, it is no want of 
charity to say that the population of the Pon- 
tifical States may be classified. 

Second only to the avoidance of all serious 





subjects, that which most struck me was their | 
complete indifference to literature, even in its | 


simplest form. Unknown to them is the vene- 


ration we cherish for the popular authors of the | 
day, our familiar reference to their works, our | 


adoption of their sayings. During childhood, 
they have no story-books to fill their minds with | 


images which, converted into pleasant memories | 
in advancing life, it is like letting sunshine upon | 
Their ripening years | 
see them with the same void; for, however it | 


the soul to muse over. 


may be objected that a nation possessing Dante 
and Tasso, Filicaja and Alfieri, Monti and Leo- 
pardi, should never be taxed with the barren- 
ness of its literature, I reply that I am here 
speaking of the requirements of the generality 
of the masses, for whose capacity such authors 
range too high. The only attempts to supply 
this deficiency which the present time has wit- 
nessed, or rather, it should be said, the jealous 
surveillance over the press has permitted, have 
been half a dozen historical novels from the 
pens of Azeglio, Manzoni, Guerrazzi, and one 
or two others. But as yet the experiment has 


failed ; you may say of the Italians as of a back- 
ward child, ** They do not love their book!” 
Reading is looked upon as inseparable from 
study; as a monopoly in the hands of a gifted 
few ; and the most hopeless part of the case is, 
that they are not sensible of their deficiency, nor 


lament the deprivation! Were scores of what 
we consider unexceptionable works for youth to 
be spread before Italian parents and preceptors— 
tales, travels, and biographies—they would not 
bid the rising generation fall to and read. ** Let 
them alone,” they would say; ‘‘the boys must 
attend to their education; reading for mere 
amusement will distract their thoughts.” As 
for girls, the refusal would be still more decided, 
for they could be expected to gather only per- 
nicious notions about seeing the world, or inde- 
pendence, or choosing for themselves in mar- 
riage, from the perusal! 

I talked this over one day, not long before 
my return to Ancona, with the Marchesa Gen- 
tilina, who was sufficiently free from prejudice 
to listen quietly to some of my remarks, and 
sometimes even to acquiesce in their justice. 
But on this last point she was not amenable to 
my reasoning. 

“Tt is all very well, carina; with you, I dare 
Say, it may answer. But your women are of a) 
different temperament, and society is differently 
constituted. As long as parents have the right, 
as with us, of disposing of their daughters in the 
manner they think best suited for their eventual 





benefit, the less they learn beforehand of the 


tender passion, the better. There are reforms 
enough wanted among our political abuses, with- 
out seeking to introduce innovations into pri- 
vate life. The whole system must be changed, 
or else girls had better be left in their present 
ignorance and simplicity.” 

‘* But, marchesa— ‘This from you, who are 
such an advocate of progress ?” 

** Cosa volete? I do not think the warm 
hearts of our daughters of the South could read 
as phlegmatically as you Northerners those tales 
in which love and courtship are ever, must ever, 
be predominant.” 

** And if they could thereby learn to form a 
more exalted idea of what we tax you Italians 
as regarding in too commonplace a light? If 
they were led to look upon marriage less as a 
worldly transaction than as a solemn compact, 
not to be lightly entered into, but to be loving- 
ly and faithfully observed ?” 

‘*Tf—if, my dear Utopist! if, instead of all 
these fine results, you gave them glimpses of a 
liberty and privileges they could never know, 
and so ended by making them miserable? Take 
my own case for an example. I was sixteen. 
I had never left the convent for nine years; I 
was always dressed in cotton prints, of the sim- 
plest make and description, and thick leather 
shoes, with great soles, that clattered as I walk- 
ed along the mouldy old corridors, or ran about 
with the other pupils in the formal alleys of the 
garden, of which the four frowning walls had so 
long constituted our horizon. My pursuits and 
acquirements had varied but little from what 
they were when I entered the convent; and to 
give you in one word the summary of the in- 
fantine guilelessness in which the educande were 
presumed to exist, I had never seen the reflec- 
tion of my own face except by stealth, in a lit- 
tle bit of looking-glass about the size of a visit- 
ing-card, which I had coaxed my old nurse to 
bring me in one of her visits, and that we smug- 
gled through the grating of the parlatojo con- 
cealed between two slices of cake! 

‘*T knew this was to go on till a partito was 
arranged for me, for my parents did not like it 
to be said they had an unmarried daughter at 
home upon their hands; besides, many men 
prefer a bride fresh from the seclusion of the 
convent, and in those days especially this was 
the strict etiquette. I had seen my eldest sis- 
ter discontented and fretting till she was near- 
ly twenty before the welcome sposo could be 
found, and I had no inclination to be incarcer- 
ated so long, though hope and certain furtive 
glances at my mirror kept encouraging me to 
look for a speedier deliverance. 

** At last, one Easter Sunday—how well I re- 
member it !—I was summoned to the par/atojo, 
and there, on the outer side of the grating, stood 
a group of my relations; my father and mother, 
my sister and her husband, and one or two of 
my aunts. I was so flurried at the sight of so 
many people, and so taken up with looking at 
the gay new Easter dresses of my visitors—my 
sister, I recollect, had an immense sort of high- 
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crowned hat, with prodigious feathers, as was 
the fashion then, which excited my intense ad- 
miration and envy—that I had not time to be- 
stow much notice upon a little dried-up old man 
who had come in with them, and who kept tak- 
ing huge pinches of snuff, and talking in a low 
tone with my father. My mother, on her side, 
was engaged in whispering to the Mother Su- 
perior, and, from her gestures, seemed in a very 
good-humor, while the rest of the party drew 
off my attention by cramming me with sweet- 
meats they had brought for my Easter present. 

‘*The next day but one I was again sent for, 
and, with downcast eyes but a bounding heart, 
presented myself at the grating. There I found 
my mother, as before, in deep conversation with 
the Superior, who, on my bending to kiss her 
hand, according to custom, saluted me on both 
cheeks with an unusual demonstration of ten- 
derness. 

‘¢¢ Well, Gentilina,’ said my mother, ‘I sup- 
pose you begin to wish to come out into the 
world a little ?’ 

‘*T knew my mother so slightly, seldom see- 


ing her more than once a month, that I stood | 


in great awe of her; so I dropped a deep courte- 


sy, and faltered, ‘Si, signora;’ but I warrant | 


you I understood it all, and already saw my- 
self in a hat and feathers even more volumin- 
ous than my sister’s! 

‘**The Madre Superiore does not give you a 
bad character, I am glad to find.’ 

*** Ah davvero!’ was the commentary upon 


piest dispositions. At one time, indeed, I hoped, 
I fancied that such rare virtues would have been 
consecrated to the glory of our Blessed Lady and 
the benefit of our order; but since the will of 
Heaven and of her parents call her from me, I 
can only pray that, in the splendor and enjoy- 
ments that await her, she will not forget her 
who, for nine years, has filled a mother’s place.’ 
And at the conclusion of this harangue, I was 
again embraced with unspeakable fervor. 

‘* In my impatience to hear more, I scarcely 
rec¢ived these marks of affection with fitting 
humility ; while, forgetting all my lessons of 
deportment, I opened my eyes to their fullest 
extent, and fixed them on my mother. 

‘“*<*Ha, ha! Gentilina,’ she said, laughing, 
‘I see you guess something at last! Yes, 
my child, I will keep you no longer in suspense. 
Your father and I, ever since your sister’s mar- 
riage, have never ceased endeavoring to find a 
suitable match for you. The task was difficult. 
You are young, very young, Gentilina; and we 
could not intrust our child to inexperienced 
hands. It was necessary that your husband 
should be of an age to counterbalance your ex- 
treme youth. On no other condition could we 
consent to remove you from this so much earlier 
than your sister. But at last a sposo whom your 
parents, your family, the Madre Superiore her- 
self, think most suitable, has been selected for 
you; and—’ 

‘* But I waited to hear no more. The glori- 





ous vista of theatres, jewels, carriages, diver- 
sions, which we all knew lay beyond those 
dreary convent walls, suddenly disclosing itself 
before me, attainable through that cabalistic 
word matrimony, was too much for my remain- 
ing composure ; and clapping my hands wildly, 
I exclaimed, ‘ Mamma mia—mamma mia, is ‘it 
possible? Am I going to be married? Oh, 
what joy, what happiness!’ And then check- 
ing my,transports, I said, earnestly, ‘Tell me, 
mamma, shall I have as many fine dresses as 
Camilla?’ 

‘**I declare to you, Signorina, that the name 
of my destined husband was but a secondary 
consideration ; and when they told me he was 
rich and noble—the same individual who had 
come to the grating on the previous Sunday to 
satisfy his curiosity respecting me—I acquiesced 
without repugnance, ugly, shriveled, aged as he 
was, in the selection of my parents. Knowing 
nothing of the world—having scarcely seen a 
man, except our confessor, the convent gar- 
dener, and my father—I went to the altar, 
eight days afterward, without a tear! This 
sounds very horrible to you, I dare say,” she re- 
sumed, after a short pause, in which, notwith- 
standing her careless manner, I saw some pain- 
ful memories had been awakened ; ‘‘ but let me 
ask you, had my head been filled with notions 
of fascinating youths, as handsome as my Ales- 
sandro when I first remember him, kneeling at 
my feet, and saying, ‘Gentilina, I adore you!’ 


|should I not have added a vast amount of 
this; ‘the contessina has always shown the hap- | 


misery to what, Heaven knows, was already in 
store for me—in resisting a fate which was in- 
evitable, or whose only alternative would have 
been the cloister? No, no; since our domestic 
code is thus constituted, and as long as parents 
retain such arbitrary sway, let girls be left in 
happy ignorance that they have so much as a 
heart to give away! If they are to be married, 
they will then not dream of any opposition; if, 
on the contrary, as in the case of my poor 
sister-in-law, a suitable match has not been at- 
tainable, why, they will not, like her, be full 
of romantic ideas, gathered from their books ; 
and so, instead of wearying their family with 
their blighted hopes, will take the vail, and re- 
tire contentedly to a convent, limiting their no- 
tions of happiness to standing high in the good 
graces of the father-confessor, or the prepara- 
tion of confectionery and cakes.” 

‘If I believed you to the letter, Marchesa, 
you would have me conclude that all the women 
of the Roman States are, or should be, totally 
uncultivated.” 

‘* Before marriage, I meant, remember that. 
Afterward all is changed. A woman of intelli- 
gence soon gets wearied of the frivolities she 
has been brought up to prize so highly, and will 
eagerly seek to instruct her mind. Study will 
then be her greatest pastime and her greatest 
safeguard.” 

I knew she alluded to her own experiences, 
but I could not forbear pressing the subject: 
‘* And for those who have no refined under- 
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standing to cultivate, no desire to study, and 

et have learned too late they have a heart 
which they were not taught must be given with 
their hand—what safeguard is there for those, 
marchesa ?” 

‘‘Per Bacco !” she cried, shrugging her should- 
ers, ‘‘ that is the husband’s affair; nobody else 
need meddle with it. You see, my dear,” she 
added, laughing at my dissatisfied air, ‘‘ we are 
a long way off from the state of things you 
would desire to bring us to; and if you would 
wish for any reformation in this, as well as in 
any of our other abuses, you must request your 
friends the English ministers, next time we try 
to shake them off, not to lure us on by sympathy 
and approbation, and then abandon us to worse 
than our former condition.” 

Subsequently, I ascertained that the mar- 
chesa did not advance any more than the opin- 
ions generally held by her country-people upon 
this subject; although there seems a strange 
inconsistency in persons ever disposed to rail at 
the defects of their internal policy, upholding 
these rococo ideas, alleging in their justification 
that the impulsive Italian character in youth is 
unsuited to the liberty conceded at so early an 
age to our women. 


London drawing-room—some member of her 
family will not immediately inform you that 
she learned from the first masters, at two 
guineas a lesson; that no expense was spared, 
and so forth. They do not understand our de- 
light at framing all we do in rich gilding, and 
can enjoy the fine singing of their country- 
women, notwithstanding that, in Ancona at 
least, instruction from no mean professor was 
attainable at two pauls (twenty cents) a lesson. 
The music master who taught my cousins 
was director of the opera, composed and un- 
derstood music thoroughly, and devoted him- 
| self, heart and soul, to his profession. To these 
recommendations he added a very handsome 
exterior, great attention to his dress, gentle- 
manly and respectful bearing, and nevertheless 
| gave twelve lessons, of an hour each, for a sum 
| equivalent to two or three dollars, and thought 
himself lucky, too, to get pupils at that rate! 
Painting, the twin-sister of music, does not 
|enjoy the same amount of popularity. In a 
| country of which the churches and palaces teem 
| with evidences of the estimation in which it was 
| held scarcely two centuries ago, I saw only one 
| instance, that of Volunnia’s miniatures, where 
even, in its humblest branches, it was studied 





A lady I conversed with upon this system, 
some time afterward in Ancona, supposed to 
have had a liberal education, having been 


| by one of the higher ranks. It is cast as a re- 
| proach upon the modern Italians that they can 
|no longer furnish good painters; but the cen- 


brought up in Northern Italy, under her moth- | sure is more applicable to those who do not care 
er’s roof, told me that, although she did not to foster the talent so often doomed to languish 
marry till twenty, she had not previously been | in the ungenial atmosphere of poverty and neg- 


allowed to peruse any work of fiction, excepting | lect. The young artist, whose only pupils in 
one after she was betrothed, and that was | Ancona were those furnished by my uncle’s fam- 
“Paul and Virginia!” For which restriction, ily, had studied several years in Rome, Florence, 
it may be parenthetically remarked, she fully |and Venice; had distinguished himself in his 
indemnified herself in the sequel, being of a academical career, was full of enthusiasm and 
studious turn, by devouring all the French | feeling, and yet so little encouragement did he 
novels she could lay her hands upon. receive in his native city, that it was difficult 
Indeed, I could multiply anecdote upon anec- | for him to earn his bread. It is almost super- 
dote to corroborate these statements ; but I must | fluous to add, that he was as poor as any painter 
reserve a little space to speak of the cultivation | need be. He had one coat for all seasons; never 
of the fine arts, which, judging by the limited | ate but once a day, besides a cup of coffee at 
patronage, and still scantier remuneration ac- | six in the morning, which he procured at a café, 
corded to their professors, would seem to be | no fire being lighted so early at his mother’s, 
considered by many as dangerous as reading to | where he lived; and had a starved, hungry look, 
a maiden’s peace of mind. Of late years, how- | like a lean greyhound, with large hollow eyes, 
ever, music enters much more frequently into | and an attempt at an artistic beard. Poor fel- 
their programme of education. Though not | low! his story presents so perfect an illustration 
yet introduced into the native convents, it is | of a new phase of Italian life, that I must not 
taught at the Sacré Coour at Loretto, and in be considered too discursive if I conclude this 
many private families, happily as yet with more | paper with an account of it. 
discrimination than’ with us—the absence of | He had known my uncle’s family for years, 
voice or ear being considered insurmountable | and considered himself under obligations to 
disqualifications. The art, especially in its | them, so that a little of the old Roman patron 
vocal department, can boast, even in so remote | and client system was kept up in their inter- 
a corner of Italy, of instructors superior to any | course ; a respectful affection on his side, and 
procurable in our country, except at those rates | a kindly interest in his welfare on theirs. His 
which some parents complacently mention, as | knowledge of art was really wonderful. As a 
if to set a higher value on their daughters’ ac- | boy, he had drawn his first inspirations from 
quirements. Blessings on the Italians in this | Raphael’s frescoes in the Vatican, and worship- 
respect, for they have no purse-pride! If you | ed him almost as a divinity ; then ascending a 
admire a lady’s singing—and it is no rarity to | step higher in purista principles, he devoted 
hear streams of melody poured from those full- himself to the study of that branch of the Floren- 
rounded throats, such as would electrify aj|tine school of which ‘il beato Angelico da 
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Fiesole” is the chief; and to hear him descant | 
on his purity of outline and grace of composi- | 
tion, was in itself a lecture on design. A timely 
removal to Venice luckily saved him from the | 
exagyerations into which all votaries of any | 
peculiar style, however excellent in itself, must | 
inevitably fall; on which, in fact, he was fast | 
verging, as two or three pictures he had in his | 
possession, painted while the impressions of Flor- 
ence were still predominant, of ashen-hued | 
saints, with marble-like draperies, abundantly | 
testified: and leaving his legitimate admiration | 
for the Beato Angelico unsubdued, yet sent him 
back, at the conclusion of his studies, glowing 
with rapture for Titian and Paolo Veronese. | 
From the great works of the former, he had | 
made a number of sketches and spirited copies ; | 
while he thought—as what young artist does not | 
think—that he had discovered his peculiar secret 
of coloring, detailed to us, as he held forth tri- 
umphantly upon his flesh tints and impasto. In | 
addition toall these artistic disquisitions, he used, 
while we were taking our lessons, to give us all 
the political news, or rather the whispers which 
were stealthily in circulation, and often repeated 
that ours was the only house in which it was 
safe to express an opinion. 

Then he would tell us a great deal about the 
crying evils of his country much to the purport 
of what I have already stated; the ignorance | 
of the women, the idleness of the nobles, the 
extortion and injustice of the government, and 
the insolence of the Austrians who supported it 
—all being related in beautiful and poetic Ital- 
ian; for he spoke his own language with great re- | 
finement, although he did not spell it correctly. 

And yet, notwithstanding these constant dis- | 
cussions and conversations, never was he known | 
to pass the limits of deference tacitly laid down, 
never once to venture on the verge of familiarity: | 
years of intercourse, resumed at intervals since | 
his boyhood, made no difference. He never | 
came to the house but as a teacher; and at the 
end of each lesson, he always bowed with the 
same ceremonious respect, and backed out of | 
the room with the same ‘servo umilissimo” as | 
if he had been a mere stranger. 

I wish I could detail some of the stories we 
heard from him—little romances in themselves, 
and admirably illustrative of the quick feelings | 
and exaggerated sensibility of the Italian tem- | 
perament, allowed more room for development | 
in the mezzo cetto than in the strict etiquette of | 
the nobility. How a young cousin, becoming | 
desperately in love with a young man she had | 
only seen from an opposite window, pined | 
rapidly away ; and on hearing he was already | 
affianced, insisted on taking the vail in a con- | 
vent of a very strict order: how his own sister, 
a very beautiful girl, nearly broke her heart 
from the cruelty exercised by her mother-in- 
law, who tried to sow discord between her and 
her husband, opened all the letters she received 
from her parents, took away all her best clothes, 
and distributed them among her own daughters 
—in fact, behaved like a swocera in all the ac- 





ceptation of the term. But nothing interested 
us so much as his own history, in which he at 
last made us the recipients of the misery and 
uncertainty that were destined to be inseparable 
from his existence. We had observed that for 
some weeks he looked more than ordinarily wo- 
begone, scarcely spoke, and his unbrushed hair 
stood erect with an air of distraction it was 
pitiable to witness. The usual inquiries about 
our country, the lectures upon art, the pean* 
to Raphael, were all at an end, and our lessons 
were becoming very stupid, commonplace af- 
fairs, when, one day, as he was cutting a crayon, 
he suddenly laid it down, and said, falteringly: 
‘*Signorine, will you excuse my temerity, if, 
knowing all your benevolent interest in me, I tel! 
you what makes me soill. Ihave fallen in love.” 

** Indeed !” we exclaimed ; ‘tell us all about 
it. Where jis the lady ? how long has it been 
going on? when will the sposalizio take place?” 

** Alas!” he replied, ‘‘what can I say? | 
have never spoken to her; it is two months 
since I first saw her; it was one evening out- 
side the gates: she was with her mother. I 
beheld that modest ingenuous face, and my fate 
was decided. Miserable was I born, miserable 
have I always been, but never so miserable as 
now.” 

‘* Wherefore ?” I inquired, with a perplexed 
expression. 

‘* Because I have no means of maintaining 
her—not even a few hundred dollars of my own : 


therefore it is of no use attempting to make the 
acquaintance of her family, or presenting my- 


self as a suitor. Oh, signorine! I have suf- 


| fered so long, my secret was wearing me to the 


grave.” 

‘*But you have an arvenire—a future, at 
least,” said my cousin Lucy, who, under all her 
sedateness, was rather of an enthusiastic turn. 

** Ah!” answered he, shaking his head, ‘* that 
is easy to say for you: we poor Italians have no 
future; we never can rise; we are but fools to 
dream of it.” 

‘Then do you not mean even to try to im- 
prove your fortunes, so as one day to be able to 
marry ?” 

** Heaven knows whether I do not try,” was 
the rueful response; ‘‘but the days for art in 
Italy are gone by. You are witness, ladies, to 
the patronage accorded to me here. What have 
I to look back upon since I established myself 
in Ancona? One or two commissions from 
convents for the apotheosis of some new saint— 
a few portraits—at such rare intervals, and on 
such hard terms, that I verily believe if I were 
a house-painter, I should succeed better than 
with my aspirations to be an historical one.” 

**Yet why despair?” I persisted; ‘‘why not 
obtain an introduction to the family of the fair 
incognita, explain your views, and if they hold 
out any hopes of your ultimately being accept- 
ed, you will work away with redoubled energy. 
You might go and paint signs in California.” 
(That was all the rage just then.) 

‘*The signorina is laughing at me, I see, but 
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it would not be right according to our ideas. 
She had better know nothing of me ; her peace 
of mind might be disturbed. Those friends 
whom I have consulted tell me I ought even to 
avoid passing her when she is out walking, or 
going to look at her at mass. Her character is 
evidently so full of sensibility that it would be 
easy to destroy her happiness.” 

‘‘ How can you be so sure of all this, if you 
have never spoken to her?” 

‘*T see it all perfectly in her face,” he an- 
swered, with a determined belief in his own pow- 
ers of observation, which no ridicule or reason- 
ing could shake. His romantic passion amused 
us all excessively, and as he evidently liked to 
talk of it, the disclosure having been once made, 
we were in future kept fully informed of all his 
tortures, fears, and despondencies; but fancied 
that an attachment, hopeless and baseless as 
this, could not be of long duration. Contrary, 
however, to what we anticipated, he became 
more and more in love; he looked every day 
thinner, his hair more wiry, his eyes unnaturally 
brilliant and deeper sunk. 

One morning—a real wintry morning, one of 
the few we ever saw—he came in, livid and 
trembling, with a wildness in his appearance 
that was startling. He did not leave his hat 
in the hall, as was his custom, but entered 
with it in his hand, and making a few steps 
forward, paused abruptly, and said, in a hoarse 
voice ; 

‘‘ The signorine will excuse me if I pray them 
to dispense me from my attendance for a few 
days. I am going into the country—yes, into 
the country !” 

When an Italian goes into the country at such 
a season of the year, he must be in a desperate 
plight, and we anxiously demanded the reason 
of this rash step. 

‘* Signorine, Iam mad—I am jealous! Yes- 
terday I was looking up furtively at her win- 
dow; another man was standing in the street 
near me; I fancied I had seen him there before : 
still a suspicion never crossed my brain, when 
the window opened and she looked out. Never 
had she deigned to do this for me. As [I live, 
her eyes rested upon him! All the furies 
seized me; I rushed to the house of my friend, 
my best friend, the Avvocato D I raved, 
I tore my hair, I imprecated curses upon her. 
He took me by the arm. ‘To-morrow you 
must go into the country,’ he said; ‘I will ac- 
company you.’ Yes, signorine, with twelve 
inches of snow upon the ground, I go into the 
country !” 

And into the country he went, and from the 
country he returned in two or three weeks’ time, 
warecovered; although convinced that his jeal- 
ousy was groundless, the national specific had 
failed in this case. Then I fear we did him 
harm, for on the ‘nothing venture nothing 
have” principle, we counseled him to embody 
his hopes, prospects, and honest determinations, 
in a letter to be submitted to the young lady’s 
family, belonging, like his own, to the middle 
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classes, though more affluent in their circum- 
stances. 

Taking an injudicious mezzo termine, he hum- 
| bly presented this epistle to the fair Dulcinea 
herself, as she was coming one day out of church 
| under the care of some aunt or elderly female 
relation. 

Haughtily flinging it on the ground, the dam- 
sel indignantly said: ‘I do not know how to 
| read letters of this description,” and passed on. 
| Her virtue and discretion increased his admira- 
| tion, while the repulse almost broke his heart. 

He never made any further attempt to press his 
| suit, but moped and pined away perceptibly ; 
| in fact, he was dying of mortification and grief 
| —so common an occurrence in this part of Italy, 
that they have a distinct name for the affection, 
| and call it passione. 

At this juncture, some friends of his who had 
| emigrated to Tunis in the recent troubles of It- 
aly, wrote to recommend his joining them there ; 
and urged on by the representations of all who 
were interested in his welfare—his desperate 
condition sanctioning so desperate a step as for- 
eign travel was usually looked upon—encour- 
aged especially by ourselves, he embarked in a 
small trading-vessel, almost reduced to a skel- 
eton. 

Months, nay, years have passed since then, 
and it seemed as if all clew to the poor young 
painter were completely lost, when, by a strange 
coincidence, I received a letter from him at the 
very moment when the ink was still wet upon 
the page where I had been relating his ill- 
starred attachment. I wish I could transcribe 
the whole of this letter, I wish it could be laid 
tangibly before my readers—so clumsily, square- 
ly folded, with its coarse red seal, stamped with 
some copper coin, very probably ; its stiff hand- 
writing and deficient orthography ; and its con- 
tents, so simple, so poetical, so unassuming, of 
which a few extracts, to give the continuation 
of his vicissitudes, can furnish but a very im- 
perfect idea. 

After relating the failure of the hopes with 
which he had landed at Tunis, he says that, re- 
solved to leave no path that might lead to inde- 
pendence unexplored, he even set his beloved 
art comparatively aside, and had betaken him- 
self to whatever honest employment he might 
find. Entering the service of the Pacha of 
Tripoli, he had been sent as a mineralogist— 
‘*for, among the Turks,” he naively remarks, 
‘‘one may do any thing—far into the interior, 
among men and manners completely different 
from our own, to explore a mine reported to be 
of silver, but which, with my usual ill-luck, 
turned out of very inferior iron.” Then, en- 
couraged by the Pacha’s promises, he accompa- 
nied him to Constantinople, where, finding to 
his cost that he must put no faith in princes, he 
turned to his painting again. But the city was 
swarming with Italian refugees, artists among 
the rest, all contending for the bare means of 
subsistence ; so, after a few months of painful 
struggles, he went back to Africa, and entered 
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into some trading speculations. Neither in this 
new career was he successful. Perhaps he 
worked with a sinking heart, for the tidings 
reached him that the young girl so faithfully 
loved was about to be married; and ‘‘ what 
imbittered this announcement was, learning 
that the character of her future husband offered 
but slender prospects for her happiness.” His 
little ventures failed; his resources were ex- 
hausted; and he was under the necessity of re- 
turning to his native country. There he found 
strange reverses had suddenly befallen her whom 
he had schooled himself to look upon as irrev- 
ocably lost. Her parents were both dead; the 
marriage had been broken off; and, from com- 
parative affluence, she was so reduced as, joint- 
ly with a widowed sister, to have opened a day- 
school for little girls. 

**T saw her then,” he goes on, ‘‘ under the 
pressure of sorrow. I found her, in the words 
of Petrarch, pitt bella, ma meno altera ; and yet, 
even at that moment, my cruel destiny prevent- 
ed me from saying, ‘I am here to comfort and 
sustain you!’”’ 

Once more he went forth, hoping against 
hope, with the aim of establishing himself as a 
portrait-painter and drawing-master at ——, on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, whither many 
English families annually resort; and the ob- 
ject of his letter was modestly and unaffectedly 
to request that if I knew any of my country- 
people intending to winter there, I would recom- 
ménd him to their notice. 

I felt very sad to perceive how he overrated 
the signorina forestiera’s influence, and the ex- 
tent of her acquaintance; or else, in his simplic- 
ity, imagining that to be foreign is synonymous 
with belonging to a vast brotherhood, giving and 
demanding the hand of fellowship on every side. 
I wish it were thus in this instance, at least, for 
the first use I should make of this blissful state 
of fraternity, would be to claim patronage and 
encouragement for the poor artist, whose histo- 
ry then could soon be pleasantly wound up like 
orthodox story-books, in these words—‘‘ and so 
they were married, and lived very happily all 
the rest of their days.” 





LITTLE DORRIT. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
CHAPTER LIX.—MISTRESS AFFERY MAKES A 


CONDITIONAL PROMISE RESPECTING HER 
DREAMS. 


EFT alone in his counting-house, with the 
expressive looks and gestures of Mr. Bap- 
tist, otherwise Giovanni Baptista Cavalletto, 
vividly before him, and his emphatic words still 
sounding in his ears, Clennam entered on a day 
of misery. It was in vain that he tried to con- 
trol his attention by directing it to any business 
occupation or train of thought; it rode at anch- 
or by the one haunting topic, and would hold 
to no other idea. ‘Let him with his utmost res- 
olution set what task he would to his mind, his 
mind refused it, and only forced the theme of 
distress upon him with a strength proportion- 


ate to that of the endeavor. In every light, 
in every shadow, in many variations of form. 
each separately attended by its own train of 
consequences, the one painful subject mas- 
tered him. As though a criminal should be 
chained in a stationary boat on a deep, clear 
river, condemned, whatever countless leagues of 
water flowed past him, always to see the body 
of the fellow-creature he had drowned lying at 
the bottom; immovable and unchangeable, ex- 
cept as the eddies made it broad or long, now 
expanding, now contracting its fearful linea- 
ments; so Arthur, below the shifting current of 
transparent thoughts and fancies, which were 
| gone and succeeded by others as soon as come, 
saw, steady and dark, and not to be stirred from 
its place, this thing that he endeavored with al] 
his might to rid himself of, and that he could 
not fly from. 

The assurance he now had, that Blandois, 
whatever his right name, was one of the worst 
of characters, greatly augmented the weight of 
his anxieties. Though the disappearance should 
be accounted for to-morrow, the fact that his 
| mother had been in communication with such a 
| man, would remain unalterable. That the com- 
| munication had been of a secret kind, and that 
| she had been submissive to him and afraid of 
| him, he hoped might be known to no one be- 
| yond himself; yet, knowing it, how could he 
separate it from his old vague fears, and how be- 
lieve that there was nothing evil in such rela- 





tions? 
| Her resolution not to enter on the question with 
| him, and his knowledge of her indomitable char- 


| acter, enhanced his oppressive sense of helpless- 


ness. It was like the torture of a dream to be- 


| lieve that shame and exposure were impending 
| over her and his father’s memory, and to be shut 
| out, as by a brazen wall, from the possibility 
of coming to their aid. The purpose he had 
brought home to his native country, and the 
object he had ever since kept in view, were, 
with her greatest determination, defeated by his 
mother herself, at the time of all others when 
he feared that they pressed most. His advice, 
energy, activity, money, credit, all his resources 
whatsoever, were all made useless, If she had 
been possessed of the old fabled influence, and 
had turned those who looked upon her inte 
stone, she could not have rendered him more 
completely powerless (so it seemed to him in 
his distress of mind) than she did when she 
turned her unyielding face to his in her gloomy 
room. 

But the light of that day’s discovery, shining 
on these considerations, roused him to take a 
more decided course of action. Confident in 
the rectitude of his purpose, and impelled by a 
sense of overhanging danger closing in around 
him, he resolved, if his mother would still admit 
of no approach, to make a desperate appeal to 
Mistress Affery. If she could be brought to be- 
come communicative, and to do what lay in her 





to break the spell of secrecy that enshrouded the 
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house, he might shake off the paralysis of which 


every hour that passed over his head made him | 


more acutely sensible. With Cavalletto cer- 
tainly at work for him, and Affery won over to 
be as ardent, though less intelligent, he might 
yet save his mother (and with her his name) 
from a great calamity. This was the result of 
his day’s misery, and this was the decision he 
put in practice when the day closed in. 

His first disappointment, on arriving at the 
house, was to find the door open, and Mr. Flint- 
winch smoking a pipe on the steps. If cireum- 
stances had been commonly favorable, Mistress 
Affery would have opened the door to his knock. 
Circumstances being uncommonly unfavorable, 
the door stood open, and Mr. Flintwinch was 
smoking his pipe on the steps. 

‘‘Good-evening,” said Arthur. 

“ Good-evening,” said Mr. Flintwinch. 

The smoke came very crookedly out of Mr. 


Flintwinch’s mouth, as if it circulated through | 


the whole of his wry figure and came back by 
his wry throat, before coming forth to mingle 


with the smoke from the crooked chimneys, and | 


the mists from the crooked river. 
‘‘Have you any news?” said Arthur. 
“We have no news,” said Jeremiah. 
“T mean of the foreign man,” Arthur ex- 
plained. 
‘“* Jmean of the foreign man,” said Jeremiah. 
He looked so grim, as he stood askew, with 


the knot of his cravat under his ear, that the | 
thought passed into Clennam’s mind, and not 


for the first time by many, could Mr, Flintwinch, 
for a purpose of his own, have got rid of Blan- 


dois? Could it have been his secret and his | 
safety, that were at issue? He was small and | 


bent, and perhaps not actively strong; yet he 
was as tough as an old yew tree, and as crafty 
and crue] as an old jackdaw. Such aman com- 
ing behind a much younger and more vigorous 
man, and having the will to put an end to him 


and no relenting, might do it pretty surely in | 


that solitary place at a late hour. 

While in the morbid condition of his thoughts 
these thoughts drifted over the main one that 
was always in Clennam’s mind, Mr. Flintwinch 
regarding the opposite house over the gateway 
with his neck twisted and one eye shut up, stood 
smoking with a vicious expression upon him, 
more as if he was trying to bite off the stem of | 
his pipe, than as if he were enjoyingit. Yet he | 
was enjoying it, in his way. 

“You'll be able to take my likeness the next | 
time you call, Arthur, I should think,” said Mr. 
Flintwinch dryly, as he stooped to knock the | 
ashes out. 

Rather conscious and confused, Arthur asked | 
his pardon, if he had stared at him unpolitely, | 


| No,” said Mr. Flintwinch, very shortly and 
decidedly, much as if he were of the canine 
| race, and snapped at Arthur’s hand. 

“Is it aothing to me to see those placards 
about? Js it nothing to me to see my mother’s 
name and residence hawked up and down in 
such an association ?” 

‘*I don’t see,” returned Mr. Flintwinch, scrap- 
ing his horny cheek, “that it need signify much 
to you. But I'll tell you what I do see, Arthar,”’ 
glancing up at the windows; ‘‘I see the light 
of fire and candle in your mother’s room!” 

“ And what has that to do with it?” 

‘“Why, Sir, I read by it,” said Mr. Flint- 
winch, screwing himself at him, “that if it’s 
| advisable (as the proverb says it is) to let sleep- 
| ing dogs lie, it’s just as advisable, perhaps, to 
| let missing dogs lie. Let ’em be. They gen- 
| erally turn up soon enough.” 
| Mr. Flintwinch turned short round when he 
had made this remark and went into the dark 
| hall. Clennam stood there, following him with 
his eyes, as he dipped for a light in the phos- 
phorus-box in the little room at the side, got 
one after three or four dips, and lighted the dim 
lamp against the wall. All the while Clennam 
was pursuing the probabilities—rather as if they 
were being shown to him by an invisible hand 
| than as if he himself were conjuring them up— 
| of Mr. Flintwinch’s ways and means of doing that 
darker deed, and removing its traces by any of the 
black avenues of shadow that lay around them. 

‘Now, Sir,” said the testy Jeremiah; “ will 
| it be agreeable to walk up stairs ?” 

‘*My mother is alone, I suppose ?” 

‘Not alone,’ said Mr. Flintwinch. ‘Mr. 
Casby and his daughter are with her. They 
| came in while I was smoking, and I staid be- 
| hind to have my smoke out.” 

This was the second disappointment. Arthur 
| made no remark upon it, however, and repaired 
|to his mother’s room, where Mr. Casby and 





| Flora had been taking tea, anchovy paste, and 
hot buttered toast. The relics of those delica- 
cies were not yet removed, either from the ta- 
ble, or from the scorched countenance of Af- 
fery, who, with the kitchen toasting-fork still in 
| her hand, looked like a sort of allegorical per- 
| sonage, except that she had a considerable ad- 
| vantage over the general run of such person- 
| ages, in point of significant emblematical pur- 
pose. 
Flora had laid her bonnet and shawl upon the 
| bed, with a care indicative of an intention to 
| stay some time. Mr. Casby, too, was beaming 
near the hob, with his benevolent knobs shin- 
ing as if the warm butter of the toast were ex- 
| uding through the patriarchal skull, and with 
| his face as ruddy as if the coloring matter of 





“But my mind runs so much upon this matter,” | | the anchovy paste were mantling in the patri- 


he said, ‘that I lose myself.” 
“Hah! Yet I don’t see,” returned Mr. Flint- 


archal visage. Seeing this, as he exchanged 
the usual salutations, Clennam decided to speak 


winch, quite at his leisure, “why it should | to his mother without postponement. 
It had long been customary, as she never 
| changed her room, for those who had any thin; 


trouble you, Arthur.” 
“ No ?” 
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to say to her apart, to wheel her to her desk; 
where she sat, usually with the back of her 
chair turned toward the rest of the room, and 
the person who talked with her seated in a cor- 


ner, on a stool which was always set in that | 


place for that purpose. Except that itwas long 
since the mother and son had spoken together | 
without the intervention of a third person, it 
was an ordinary matter of course within the 
experience of visitors, for Mrs. Clennam to be | 
asked, without a word of apology for the inter- 


ruption, if she could be spoken with on a mat- | 


ter of business, and, on her replying in the af- 
firmative, to be wheeled into the position de- | 
oribed. 

Therefore, when Arthur now made such an 
apology, and such a request, and moved her to 
her desk, and seated himself on the stool, Mrs. 


Finching merely began to talk louder and fast- 


er, as a delicate hint that she could overhear | 


nothing, and Mr. Casby stroked his long white | | 


locks with sleepy calmness. 

**Mother, I have heard something to-day which 
I feel persuaded you don’t know, and which I | 
think you should know, of the antecedents of | 
that man I saw here.” 

“T know nothing of the antecedents of the 
man you saw here, Arthur.” 

She spoke aloud. 
voice to a whisper; but she rejected that ad- | 
vance toward confidence as she rejected every 
other, and spoke in her usual key and in her | 
usual stern voice. 

“T have received it on no circuitous informa- 
tion; it has come to me direct.” 

She asked him, exactly as before, if he were 
there to tell her what it was ? 

“T thought it right that you should know it.” 

“And what is it?” 

“He has been a prisoner in a French jail.” 


She answered with confidence, “I should | 


think that very likely.” 

“ But in a jail for criminals, mother. 
accusation of murder.” 

She started at the word, and her looks ex- 
pressed her natural horror. 
aloud when she demanded : 

“Who told you so?” 

«*A man who was his fellow-prisoner.” 

“That man’s antecedents, I suppose, were 
not known to you before he told you?” 

“ No.” 

“Though the man himself was?” 

“Tea” 

“* My case, and Flintwinch’s, in respect of this | 
other man! I dare say the resemblance is not | 


On an 


He had lowered his own | 


Yet she still spoke | 


| look of triumph, and she retorted with empha- 


| sis, “Take care how you judge others. I say to 
you, Arthur, for your good, take care how you 
judge !” 

Her emphasis had been derived from her eyes 
quite as much as from the stress she laid upon 
| her words. She continued to look at him, and 
| if, when he entered the honse, he had had any 
| latent hope of prevailing in the least with her, 
she now looked it out of his heart. 

‘Mother, shall I do nothing to assist you?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Will you intrust me with no confidence, no 
charge, no explanation? Will you take no coun- 
|sel with me? Will you not let me come near 
| you?” 
| Howcan youask me? You separated your- 
| self from my affairs. It was not my act; it was 
| yours. How can you consistently ‘ask me such 
aquestion? You know that you left me to Flint- 
winch, and that he occupies your place.” 

Glancing at Jeremiah, Clennam saw in his 
| very gaiters that his attention was closely di- 
“rected to them, though he stood leaning against 
| the wall scraping his jaw, and pretending to list- 
en to Flora, as she held forth in a most distract- 
ing manner on a chaos of subjects, in which 
mackarel, and Mr. F.’s Aunt in a swing, had 
| become entangled with cockchafers and the wine 
| trade. 

“ A prisoner, in a French jail, on an accusa- 

tion of murder,” repeated Mrs. Clennam, stead- 
| ily going over what her son had said. “That 
, is all you know of him from a fellow-prisoner ?” 
| In substance, all.” 

“ And was the fellow-prisoner his accomplice. 
and a murderer, too? But, of course, he gives 
a better account of himself; it is needless to 

ask. This will supply the rest of them here 
| with something new to talk about and think 
about. Casby, Arthur tells me—” 

“Stay, mother! Stay,stay!” He interrupted 
| her, hastily, for it had not entered his imagina- 
| tion that she would openly proclaim what he 
| had told her. 


| ‘What now?” she said, with displeasure. 
| “* What more ?” 

“T beg you to excuse me, Mr. Casby—and 
| you, too, Mrs. Finching—for one other moment, 
with my mother—” 

He had laid his hand upon her chair, or she 
would otherwise have wheeled it round with the 
touch of her foot upon the ground. They were 
| still face to face. She looked full at him as he 
ran over the possibilities of some result he had 
not intended and could not foresee being influ- 


so exact though, as that your informant became | enced by Cavalletto’s disclosure becoming a mat- 
known to you through a letter from a corre- | ter of notoriety, and hurriedly arrived at the 
spondent, with whom he had deposited money ? | conclusion that it had best not be talked about; 
How does that part of the parallel case stand?” | though perhaps he was guided by no more dis- 
Arthur had no choice but to say that his in- | tinct reason than that he had taken it for granted 
formant had not become known to him through | that his mother woukl reserve it to herself and 
the agency of any such credentials, or indeed | her partner. 
of any credentials at all. Mrs. Clennam’s at-| ‘ What now?” she said again, impatiently. 
tentive frown expanded by degrees into a severe | “‘ What is it ?” 
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“JT did not mean, mother, that you should re- 
peat what I have communicated. I think you 
had better not repeat it.” 

‘Do you make that a condition with me ?” 

“Well! Yes.” 

“Observe, then! It is you who make this a 
secret,” said she, holding up her forefinger, 
“and not I. It is you, Arthur, who bring here 
doubts and suspicions and entreaties for expla- 
nation, and it is you, Arthur, who bring secrets 
here. What is it to me, do you think, where 
the man has been, or what he has been? What 
can it be to me? The whole world may know 
it, if they care to know it; it is nothing to me. 
Now, let me go.” 

He yielded to her imperious but elated look, 
and turned her chair back to the place from 
which he had wheeled it. In doing so he saw 
elation in the face of Mr. Flintwinch, which 
most assuredly was not inspired by Flora, 


tempt and design against himself, did even more 
than his mother’s fixedness and firmness to con- 
vince him that his utmost efforts with her were 
idle. Nothing remained but the appeal to his 
old friend Mistress Affery. 

But, even to get to the very doubtful and pre- 
liminary stage of making the appeal, seemed 
one of the least promising of human undertak- 
ings. She was so completely under the thrall 
of the two clever ones, was so systematically | 
kept in sight by one or other of them, and was 
so afraid to go about the house besides, that 
every opportunity of speaking to her alone ap- 
peared to be forestalled. Over and above that, 
Mistress Affery by some means (it was not very 
difficult to guess, through the sharp arguments 
of her liege lord) had acquired such a lively con- 
viction of the hazard of saying any thing under 
any circumstances, that she had remained all 
this time in a corner guarding herself from ap- 
proach with that symbolical instrument of hers ; 


so that, when a word or two had been addressed | her. 


to her by Flora, or even by the bottle-green pa- 
triarch himself, she had warded off conversation 
with the toasting-fork like a dumb woman. 

After several abortive attempts to get Affery 
to look at him while she cleared the table and 
washed the tea-service, Arthur thought of an ex- 
pedient which Flora might originate; to whom 
he therefore whispered, “Could you say you 
would like to go through the house ?” 

Now poor Flora, being always in fluctuating | 
expectation of the time when Clennam would | 
renew his boyhood, and be madly in love with 
her again, received the whisper with the utmost | 
delight, not only as rendered precious by its | 
mysterious character, but as preparing the way 
for a tender interview in which he would declare 
the state of his affections. She immediately be- 
gan to work out the hint. 

“ Ah dear me the poor old room,” said Flora, 
glancing round, “looks just as ever Mrs. Clen- 
nam I am touched to see except for being 
smokier which was to be expected with time and 


This | 
turning of his intelligence, and his whole at- | 


which we must all expect and reconcile ourselves 
to being whether we like it or not as I am sure 
1 have had to do myself if not exactly smokier 
dreadfully stouter which is the same or worse, 
to think of the days when papa used to bring me 
here the least of girls a perfect mass of chilblains 
to be stuck upon a chair with my feet on the 
rails and stare at Arthur—pray excuse me, Mr. 
Clennam-—the least of boys in the frightfullest 
of frills and jackets ere yet Mr. F. appeared a 
misty shadow on the horizon paying attentions 
like the well-known spectre of some place in 
| Germany beginning with a B is a moral lesson 
inculcating that all the paths in life are similar 
to the paths down in the North of England where 
they get the coals and make the iron and things 
graveled with ashes !” 

Having paid the tribute of a sigh to the in- 
stability of human existence, Flora hurried on 
with her purpose. 

“Not that at any time,” she proceeded, “ its 
worst enemy could have said it was a cheerful 
house for that it was never made to be but al- 
ways highly impressive, fond memory recalls an 
occasion in youth ere yet the judgment was 
mature when Arthur— confirmed habit, Mr. 
Clennam—took me down into an unused kitch- 
en eminent for mouldiness and proposed to se- 
crete me there for life and feed me on what he 
could hide from his meals when he was not a‘ 
home for the holidays and on dry bread in dis- 
grace which at that halcyon period too fre- 
| quently occurred, dear me would it be incon- 
| Venient or asking too much to beg to be per- 
| mitted to revive those scenes and walk through 
| the house ?” 

Mrs, Clennam, who responded with a con- 
| strained grace to Mrs. Finching’s good nature 
be being there at all, though her visit (before 
Arthur’s unexpected arrival) was, undoubtedly, 

an act of pure good nature and no self-gratifi- 
cation, intimated that all the house was open to 
Flora rose, and looked to Arthur for his 
}escort. “Certainly,” said he, aloud; “ and 
Affery will light us, I dare say.” 

Affery was excusing herself with “‘ Don’t ask 
| nothing of me, Arthur!” when Mr. Flintwinch 
stopped her with “‘Why not? Affery, what’s 
the matter with you, woman? Why not, jade?” 
Thus expostulated with, she came unwillingly 
out of her corner, resigned the toasting-fork 











| 





into one of her husband’s hands, and took ghe 
candlestick he offered from the other. 

‘“‘ Go before, you fool !” said Jeremiah. 
| you going up or down, Mrs. Finching?” 

Flora answered, ‘‘ Down.” 

“Then go before, and down, you Affery,”’ 
said Jeremiah. ‘And do it properly, or I'll 
come rolling down the banisters, and tumbling 
over you!” 

Affery headed the exploring party ; Jeremiah 
closed it. He evidently had no intention of 
leaving them. Clennam looked back, and saw 
him following, three stairs behind, in the cool- 
est and most methodical manner. He ex- 


“ Are 
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FLORA'S TOUR OF INSPECTION. 


claimed, in a low voice, “Is there no getting 
rid of him!” Flora kindly reassured his mind 
by replying, promptly, ‘‘Though not exactly 
proper Arthur and a thing I couldn’t think of 

re a younger man and a stranger still I 
don’t mind him if you so particalarly wish it 
and provided you'll have the goodness not to 
take me too tight.” 

Wanting the heart to explain that this was 
not at all what he meant, Arthur extended his 
supporting arm round Flora’s figure. ‘Oh my 
gracious me,” said she, “you are very obedient 
indeed really and it’s extremely honorable and 
gentlemanly in you I am sure but still at the 
same time if you would like to be a little 
tighter than that I shouldn’t consider it intrud- 
ing.” 

In this preposterous attitude, unspeakably at 





variance with his anxious mind, Clennam de- 
scended to the basement of the house, finding 
that wherever it became darker than elsewhere, 
Flora became heavier, and that when the house 
was lightest, she was, too. Returning from the 
dismal kitchen regions, which were as dreary 
as they could be, Mistress Affery passed with 
the light into his father’s old room, and then 
into the old dining-room, always passing on be- 
fore like a phantom that was not to be over- 
taken, and neither turning nor replying when 
he whispered, “ Affery! I want to speak to 
you !” 

In the dining-room a sentimental desire came 
over Flora to look into the dragon closet which 
had so often swallowed Arthur in the days of 
his boyhood—not impossibly because, as a very 
dark closet, it was a likely place to be heavy 
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in. Arthur, fast subsiding into despair, had | 
opened it, when a knock was heard at the outer | 
door. | 

Mistress Affery, with a suppressed cry, threw 
her apron over her head. 

“What? You want another dose!” said Mr. 
Flintwinch. ‘You shall have it, my woman— 
you shall have a good one! Oh! You shall 
have a sneezer—you shall have a teazer !” 

‘In the mean time, is any body going to the | 
door ?” said Arthur. 

“In the mean time, I am going to the door, | 

Sir,” replied the old man, so savagely as to ren- 
der it pretty clear that in a choice of difficul- | 
ties he felt he must go, though he would have | 
preferred not to go. “Stay here the while, 
ll. Affery, woman, move an inch, or speak 
one word in your foolishness, and Ill treble 
your dose !” 
" The moment he was gone, Arthur released 
Mrs. Finching with some difficulty, by reason 
of that lady’s misunderstanding his intentions, 
and making her arrangements with a view to 
tightening instead of slackening. 

** Affery, speak to me now !” 

“Don’t touch me, Arthur !” she cried, shrink- 
ing from him. “Don’t come near me. He'll 
see you. Jeremiah will. Don’t!” 

“ He can’t see me,” returned Arthur, suiting 
the action to the word, ‘if I blow the candle 
out.” 

“ He’ll hear you,” cried Affery. 

“He can’t hear me,” returned Arthur, suit- 
ing the action to the word again, “if I draw 
you into this black closet, and speak here. 
Why do you hide your face ?” 

“ Because I am afraid of seeing something.” 

“You can’t be afraid of seeing any thing in 
this darkness, Affery.” 

“Yes, I am. Much more than if it was 

” 


light. 
“‘ What are you afraid of, and why ?” 

“I don’t know what ; but I do know why.” 
“Tell me why, then ?” 
“ Because the house is full of mysteries and 
secrets; because it’s full of whisperings and | 
counselings ; because it’s full of noises. ‘There 
never was such a house for noises. I shall die | 
of ’em, if Jeremiah don’t strangle me first, as I 

expect he will.” 

“T have never heard any noises here worth | 
speaking of.” 

“Ah! But you would, though, if you lived 
in the house, and was obliged to go about it as 
I am,” said Affery; “and you’d feel that they 
was so well worth speaking of that you'd feel 
you was choking through not being allowed to 
speak of ’em. Here’s Jeremiah! You'll get 
me killed.” 

“My good Affery, I solemnly declare to you 
that I can see the light of the open door on the 
pavement of the hall, and so could you if you | 
would uncover your face and look.” 

“IT durstn’t do it,” said Affery, “I durstn’t 
never, Arthur. I’m always blindfolded when 


| 


| il’s that?’ he said to me. 
| it is,’ I says to him, catching hold of him, ‘ but 
| I have heard it over and over again.’ 


Jeremiah ain’t a-looking, and sometimes even 


when he is.” 

“He can not shut the door without my see- 
ing him,” said Arthur. “ You are as safe with 
me as if he was fifty miles away.” 

(‘I wish he was!” cried Affery.) 

‘“* Afiery, I want to know what is amiss here ; 
I want some light thrown for me on the secrets 
of this house.” 

**T tell you, Arthur,” she interrupted, ‘‘ noises 


lis the secrets, rustlings and stealings about, 


tremblings and throbbings, treads overhead and 
treads underneath.” 

‘“* But those are not all the secrets.” 

*“*T don’t know,” said Affery. ‘ Don’t ask 
me no more. Your old sweetheart an’t far off, 
and she’s a blabber.” 

His old sweetheart being, in fact, so near at 
hand that she was then reclining against him 
in a flutter, at a very substantial angle of forty- 
five degrees, here interposed to assure Mistress 
Affery, with greater earnestness than directness 
of asseveration, that whatever she heard should 


| go no farther, but should be kept inviolate, “if 


on no other account on Arthur’s—sensible of 
intruding in being too familiar, Doyce and 
Clennam’s.” 

‘‘T make my imploring appeal to you, Affery, 
to you, one of the few agreeable early remem- 
brances I have, for my mother’s sake, for your 


husband’s sake, for my own, for all our sakes. 


Iam sure you can tell me something connected 
with the coming here of this man if you will.” 

“Why, then Ill tell you, Arthur,” returned 
Affery—‘‘ Jeremiah’s a-coming !” 

“*No, indeed he is not. The door is open, 
and he is standing outside, talking.” 

“Tl tell you, then,” said Affery, after list- 


|ening, ‘‘that the first time he ever come he 


heard the noises his own self. ‘What the Dev- 


*I don’t know what 


While I 
says it, he stands a-looking at me, all of a 
shake, he do.” 

“ Has he been here often ?” 

“Only that night and the last night.” 

““ What did you see cf him on the last night, 
after I was gone?” 

“Them two clever ones had him all to them- 
selves. Jeremiah come a-dancing at me side- 


| ways, after I had let you out (he always comes 


a-dancing at me sideways when he’s going te 
hurt me), and he said to me, ‘ Now, Affery,’ he 
said, ‘I am a-coming ahind you, my woman, 
and a-going to run you up.’ So he took and 
squeezed the back of my neck in his hand till 
it made me open my mouth, and then he push- 
ed me before him to bed, squeezing all the 
way. That’s what he calls running me up, he 
do. Oh, he’s a wicked one!” 

“ And did you hear or see no more, Affery ?” 

‘Don’t I tell you I was sent to bed, Arthur? 
Here he is!” 


“TI assure you he is still at the door. Those 
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whisperings and counselings, Affery, that you 
have spoken of. What are they?’ 

“How should I know! Don’t ask me no- 
thing about ’em, Arthur. Get away!” 

**But, my dear Affery, unless I can gain some 


insight into this hidden business, in spite of your | 
husband and in spite of my mother, ruin will | 


come of it.” 

“Don’t ask me nothing,” repeated Affery. 
“*T have been in a dream for ever so long. Get 
away, get away!” 

“You said that before,” returned Arthur. 
“You used the same words that night, at the 
door, when I asked you what was going on 
here. What do you mean by being in a dream?” 

“T an’t a-going to tell you. Get away! I 
shouldn't tell you if you was by yourself, much 
less with your old sweetheart here.” 

It was equally vain for Arthur to entreat, and 
for Flora to protest. Affery, who had been 
trembling and struggling the whole time, turn- 
ed a deaf ear to all adjuration, and was bent 
on forcing herself out of the closet. 

‘I'd sooner scream to Jeremiah than say 
another word!’ she said. “ J’ll call out to him, 
Arthur, if you don’t give over speaking to me. 
Now’s the very last word I'll say afore I call to 
him. If ever you begin to get the better of 
them two clever ones your own self (which you 
ought to it, as I told you when you first come 
home, for you haven’t been a-living here long 
years, to be made afeard of your life as I have), 


” 


then do you get the better of ’em afore my face, 
and then do you say to me, Affery, tell your 


dreams! Maybe, then I'll tell em!” 

The shutting of the door stopped Arthur from 
replying. They glided into the places where 
Jeremiah had left them, and Clennam, stepping 
forward as that old gentleman returned, inform- 
ed him that he had accidentally extinguished 
the candle. Mr. Flintwinch looked on as he 
relighted it at the lamp in the hall, and pre- 
served a profound taciturnity respecting the per- 
son who had been holding kim in conversation. 
Perhaps his irascibility demanded compensa- 
tion for some tediousness that the visitor had 
expended on him; but, however that was, he 
took such umbrage at seeing his wife with her 
apron over her head, that he charged at her, 
and taking her vailed nose between his thumb 
and finger, appeared to throw the whole screw- 
power of his person into the wring he gave it. 

Flora, now permanently heavy, did not re- 
lease Clennam from the survey of the house 
until it had extended even to his old garret 
bedchamber. His thoughts were otherwise oc- 
cupied than with the tour of inspection. Yet 
he took particular notice at the time, as he aft- 
erward had occasion to remember, that the air- 
less smell of the place was very oppressive, that 
it was very dusty, and that there was some re- 
sistance to the opening of a room door, which 
occasioned Affery to cry out that somebody was 
hiding inside, and to continue to believe so, 
though somebody was sought and not discover- 


|ed. When they at last returned to his mother’s 
|room they found her shading her face with, 
her muffled hand, and talking in a low voice tw 
the Patriarch as he stood before the fire ; whos 
blue eyes, polished head, and silken locks, turn- 
ing toward them as they came in, imparted an 
inestimable value and inexhaustible love of his 
species to his remark: 

**So you have been seeing the premises, see- 
ing the premises—premises—seeing the prem 
ises.” 

It was not in itself a jewel of benevolence or 
wisdom, yet he made it an exemplar of both that 
one would have liked to have a copy of. 

Se calgiintenlaal 
CHAPTER LX.—THE EVENING OF A LONG DAY. 

Tat illustrious man and great national orna- 
ment, Mr. Merdle, continued his shining course. 
It began to be widely understood that one who 
had done society the admirable service of mak 
ing so much money out of it, could not suffice: 
to remain a commoner. A baronetcy was spo 
ken of with confidence ; a peerage was frequent): 
mentioned. Rumor had it that Mr. Merdle had 
set his golden face against a baronetcy ; that lx 
had plainly intimated to Lord Decimus that a 
baronetey was not enough for him ; that he had 
said, “‘ No: a Peerage, or plain Merdle.” This 
was reported to have plunged Lord Decimus as 
nigh to his noble chin in a slough of doubts as 
could be the case with so lofty a personage. For 
the Barnacles, as a group of themselves in crea 
tion, had an idea that such distinctions belonged 
to them ; and that when a soldier, sailor, or law 
yer, became ennobled, they let him in, as it were, 
by an act of condescension, at the family door, 
and immediately shut it again. Not only (said 
Rumor) had the troubled Decimus his own he 
reditary part in the impression, but he also knew 
of several Barnacle claims already on the file, 
which came into collision with that of the mas 
ter spirit. Right or wrong, Rumor was ver) 
busy ; and Lord Decimus, while he was, or was 
supposed to be, in stately excogitation of the 
difficulty, lent her some countenance, by taking, 
on several public occasions, one of those ele- 
phantine trots of his through a wilderness 01 
over-grown sentences, waving Mr. Merdle about 
on his trunk as Gigantic Enterprise, the Wealth 
of England, Elasticity, Credit, Capital, Prosper- 
ity, and all manner of blessings. 

So quietly did the mowing of the old scythe 
go on, that fully three months had passed unno- 
ticed since two English brothers had been laid in 
one tomb in the strangers’ cemetery at Rome. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sparkler were established in their 
own house—a little mansion, rather of the Tite 
Barnacle class—quite a triumph of inconven 
ience, with a perpetual smell in it of the day be 
fore yesterday’s soup and coach-horses, but ex- 
tremely dear, as being exactly in the centre of the 
habitable globe. In this enviable abode (and 
envied it really was by many people) Mrs. Spark- 
ler had intended to proceed at once to the de- 
molition of the Bosom, when active hostilities 
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had been suspended by the arrival of the Cou- 
rier with his tidings of death. Mrs. Sparkler, 
who was not unfeeling, had received them with 
a violent burst of grief which had lasted twelve 
hours; after which she had arisen to see about 
her mourning, and to take every precaution that 
could insure its being as becoming as Mrs. Mer- 
dle’s. A gloom was then cast over more than 
one distinguished family (according to the po- 
litest sources of intelligence), and the Courier 
went back again. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sparkler had been dining alone 
with their gloom cast over them, and Mrs. Spark- 
ler reclined on a drawing-room sofa. It was a 
hot summer Sunday evening. The residence in 
the centre of the habitable globe, at all times 
stuffed and close as if it had an unenviable cold 
in its head, was that evening particularly sti- 
fling. The bells of the churches had done their 
worst in the way of clanging and twanging 
among the jarring echoes of the streets, and the 
lighted windows of the churches had ceased to 
be yellow in the gray dusk, and had died out 


opaque black, Mrs. Sparkler, lying on her sofa | 


looking through an open window at the opposite 
side of a narrow street, over boxes of migno- 
nette and flowers, was tired of the view. Mrs. 
Sparkler, looking at another window, where her 
husband stood in the balcony, was tired of the 
view. Mrs. Sparkler, looking at herself in her 
mourning, was even tired of that view; though, 
naturally not so tired of thet as of the other 
two. 

“It’s like lying in a well,” said Mrs. Sparkler, 
changing her position, fretfully. ‘ Dear me, 
Edmund, if you have any thing to say, why don’t 
you say it?” 

Mr. Sparkler might have replied with ingenu- 
ousness, ‘* My life, [have nothing tosay.” But 
as the repartee did not occur to him, he content- 
ed himself with coming in from the balcony and 
standing at the side of his wife’s couch, 

‘“‘ Good gracious, Edmund !” said Mrs, Spark- 
ler, more fretfully stills ‘‘ you are absolutely put- 
ting mignonette up your nose! Pray don’t!” 

Mr. Sparkler, in absence of mind—perhaps a 
more literal absence of mind than is usually un- 
derstood by the phrase—had so smelt at a sprig 
in his hand as to be on the verge of the offense 
in question, He smiled, said, ‘I ask your par- 
don, my dear,” threw it out of window, and 
came back again. 

““You make my head ache by remaining in 
that position, Edmund,” said Mrs. Sparkler, rais- 
ing her eyes to him, after another minute ; “ you 
look so aggravatingly large by this light. Do 
sit down.” 

“Certainly, my dear,” said Mr. Sparkler, 
and took a chair on the same spot. 

“If I didn’t know this was the end of July,” 
said Fanny, yawning in a dreamy manner, “I 
should have felt certain it was the longest day. 
I never did experience such a day.” 

‘Is this your fan, my love?” asked Mr. Spark- 
ler, picking up one, and presenting it. 





‘*Edmund,” returned his wife more wearily 
yet, ‘‘don’t ask weak questions, I entreat you 
not. Whose can it be but mine?” 

“‘Yes, I thought it was yours,” said Mr. 
Sparkler. 

“Then you shouldn’t ask,” retorted Fanny. 
After a little while she turned on her sofa and 
exclaimed, ‘“* Dear me, dear me, there never 
was such a long day as this!” After another 


little while she got up slowly, walked about, 
and came back again. 

‘** My dear,” said Mr. Sparkler, flashing with 
an original conception, “I think you must have 
got the fidgets.’ 
Fidgets!” repeated Mrs. Sparkler. 


“Oh! 
* Don’t!” 

‘*My adorable girl,” urged Mr. Sparkler, “ try 
your aromatic vinegar. I have often seen my 
mother try it, and it seemingly refreshed her. 
And she is, as I believe you are aware, a re- 
markably fine woman with no non—” 

“Good Gracious!” exclaimed Fanny, start- 
ing up again, ‘‘it’s beyond all patience! This 
is the most wearisome day that ever did dawn 
upon the world, I am certain!” 

Mr. Sparkler looked meekly after her as she 
lounged about the room, and he appeared to be 
a little frightened. When she had tossed a few 
trifles about, and had looked down into the dark- 
ening street out of all the three windows, she 
returned to her sofa, and threw herself among 
its pillows. 

“Now, Edmund, come here! Come a little 
nearer, because I want to be able to touch you 
with my fan, that I may impress you very much 
with what I am going to say. That will do. 
Quite close enough. Oh, you do look so big!” 

Mr. Sparkler apologized for the circumstance, 
pleaded that he couldn’t help it, and said that 
‘our fellows,” without more particularly indi- 
cating whose fellows, used to call him by the 
name of Quinbus Flartrin, Junior, or the Young 
Man Mountain. 

“You ought to have told me so before,’ said 
Fanny. 

“My dear,” returned Mr. Sparkler, rather 
gratified, ‘‘I didn’t know it would interest you, 
or I would have made a point of telling you.” 

“There! For goodness’ sake, don’t talk,” 
said Fanny ; “‘I want to talk myself. Edmund, 
we really must not be alone any more. I must 
take such precautions as will prevent my being 
ever again reduced to the state of dreadful de- 
pression in which I am this evening.” 

‘* My dear,” answered Mr. Sparkler; “ being, 
as you are well known to be, a remarkably fine 
woman, with no—” 

“Oh, good gracious!” cried Fanny. 

Mr. Sparkler was so discomposed by the en- 
ergy of this exclamation, accompanied with a 
flouncing up from the sofa and a flouncing down 
again, that a minute or two elapsed before he 
felt himself equal to saying, in explanation: 

‘“‘T mean, my dear, that every body knows 
you are calculated to shine in society.” 
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“Calculated to shine in society,’’ retorted | her hand, when she finds herself in adversity, 

Fanny, with great irritability and impatience ; | I think you had better go to bed!” 
‘yes, indeed! Andthen whathappens? Ino} Mr. Sparkler was much afflicted by the charge, 
sooner recover, in a visiting point of view, the | and offered a most tender and earnest apology, 
shock of poor dear papa’s death, and my poor | His apology was accepted, but Mrs. Sparkler re- 
uncle’s—though I do not disguise from myself quested him to go round to the other side of the 
that the last was a happy release; for, if you sofa and sit in the window-curtain, to tone him- 
are not presentable, you had much better die—” | self down. 

“You are not referring to me, my love, I “Now, Edmund,” she said, stretching out her 
hope?” Mr. Sparkler humbly interrupted. fan, and touching him with it at arm’s length, 

“Edmund, Edmund, you would wear out a/| “what I was going to say to you when you be- 
Saint. Am I not expressly speaking of my poor | gan as usual to prose and worry, is, that I shall 
uncle?” | guard against our being alone any more, and 

“You looked with so much expression at | that when circumstances prevent my going out 
myself, my dear girl,” said Mr. Sparkler, * that | to my own satisfaction, 1 must arrange to have 
I felt a little uncomfortable. Thank you, my | some people or other always here; for I really 
love.” can not and will not have another such day as 

“ Now you have put me out,” observed Fan- | this has been.” 
ny, with a toss of her fan, ‘and I had better go} Mr. Sparkler’s sentiments as to the plan were, 
to bed.” in brief, that it had no nonsense about it. He 

‘* Don’t do that, my love,” urged Mr. Sparkler. | added, ‘‘ And besides, you know it’s likely that 
“Take time.” you'll soon have your sister—” 

Fanny took a good deal of time: lying back| ‘Dearest Amy, yes!” cried Mrs. Sparkler, 
with her eyes shut, and her eyebrows raised | with a sigh of affection. “ Darling little thing! 
with a hopeless expression, as if she had utterly | Not, however, that Amy would do here alone.” 
given up all terrestrial affairs. Atlength,with-| Mr. Sparkler was going to say “No?” inter- 
out the slightest notice, she opened her eyes | rogatively. But he saw his danger, and said it 
again, and recommenced in a short, sharp man-| assentingly. “No. Oh dear no; she wouldn't 
ner. do here alone.” 

‘What happens then, lask? Whathappens?| ‘No, Edmund. For, not only are the virtues 
Why, I find myself, at the very period when I | of the precious child of that still character that 
might shine most in society, and should most | they require a contrast—require life and move- 
like for very momentous reasons to shine in so- | ment around them, to bring them out in their 
ciety—I find myself to a certain extent disqual- | right colors and make one love them of all things 
ified for going into society. It’s too bad, re- | —but she will require to be roused, on more ac- 
ally !” | counts than one.” 

| 
| 
1 





“* My dear,” said Mr. Sparkler, “I don’t think} ‘That's it!” said Mr. Sparkler. ‘“ Roused.” 
it need keep you at home.” * Pray don’t, Edmund! Your habit of inter- 
‘* Edmund, you ridiculous creature,” returned | rupting without having the least thing in the 
Fanny, with great indignation ; do you suppose | world to say, distracts one. You must be bro- 
that a woman in the bloom of youth, and not| ken of it. Speaking of Amy; my poor little 
wholly devoid of personal attractions, can put | pet was devotedly attached to poor papa, and 
herself, at such a time, in competition as to fig- | no doubt will have lamented his loss exceed- 
ure with a woman in every other way her infe- | ingly, and grieved very much. I have done so 
rior? If you do suppose such a thing, your fol- | myself. I have felt it dreadfully. But Amy 
ly is boundless.” will no doubt have felt it even more, from hav- 
Mr. Sparkler submitted that he had thought | ing been on the spot the whole time, and having 
“it might be got over.” been with poor dear papa at the last: which I 
‘Got over!” repeated Fanny, with immeasur- | unhappily was not.” 
able scorn. Here Fanny stopped to weep, and to say, 
“For a time,’ Mr. Sparkler submitted. “Dear, dear, beloved papa! How truly gen- 
Honoring the last feeble suggestion with no|tlemanly he was! What a contrast to poor 
notice, Mrs. Sparkler declared with bitterness | uncle !”’ 
that it really was too bad, and that positively} ‘From the effects of that trying time,” she 
it was enough to make one wish one was | pursued, ‘‘ my good little Mouse will have to be 
dead! roused, Also, from the effects of this long at- 
* However,” she said, when she had in some | tendance upon Edward in his illness; an at- 
measure recovered from her sense of personal | tendance which is not yet over, which may even 
ill-usage, “provoking as it is, and cruel as it go on for some time longer, and which in the 
seems, I suppose it must be submitted to.” | meanwhile unsettles us all, by keeping poor dear 
“Especially as it was to be expected,” said | papa’s affairs from being wound wp. Fortunate- 
Mr. Sparkler. | ly, however, the papers with his agents here, 
“‘ Edmund,” returned his wife, “if you have | being all sealed up and locked up, as he left 
nothing more becoming to do than to attempt them when he providentially came to England, 
to insult the woman who has honored you with | the affairs are in that state of order that they 
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can wait until Tip—our childish name for my 
brother Edward—recovers his health in Sicily, 
sufficiently to come over, and administer, or 
execute, or whatever it is. 

“He couldn’t have a better nurse to bring him 
round,” Mr. Sparkler made bold to opine. 

‘For a wonder, I can agree with you,” re- 
turned his wife, languidly turning her eyelids a 
little in his direction (she held forth, in general, 
as if to the drawing-room furniture), “ and can 
adopt your words, He couldn’t have a better 
nurse to bring him round. 
when my dear child is a little wearing to an 
active mind; but, as a nurse, she is Perfection. 
Best of Amys!” 

’ Mr. Sparkler, growing rash on his late suc- 
cess, observed that Edward had had, biggodd, a 
long bout of it, my dear girl. 

“If Bout, Edmund,” returned Mrs. Sparkler, 
‘is the slang term for indisposition, he has. If 
it is not, I am unable to give an opinion on the 
barbarous language you address to Edward’s sis- 
ter. That he contracted Malaria Fever some- 
where: either by traveling day and night to 
Rome, where, after all, he arrived too late to 
see poor dear papa before his death: or under 
some other unwholesome circumstances; is in- 
dubitable, if that is what you mean. Likewise, 
that his extremely careless life has made hima 
very bad subject for it indeed.” 


Mr. Sparkler considered it a parallel case to | 
that of some of our fellows in the West Indies 


with Yellow Jack. 


ness of our fellows, of the West Indies, or of 
Yellow Jack. 

“So, Amy,” she pursued when she reopened 
her eyelids, ‘‘will require to be roused from 
the effects of many tedious and anxious weeks. 
And lastly, she will require to be roused from a 
low tendency which I know very well to be at 
the bottom of her heart. Don’t ask me what 
it is, Edmund, because I must decline to tell 
you.” 

“T am not going to, my dear,” said Mr. 
Sparkler. 

‘“‘T shall thus have much improvement to effect 
in my sweet child,” Mrs. Sparkler continued, 
“and can not have her near me too soon. 
Amiable and dear little Twoshoes! As to the 
settlement of poor papa’s affairs, my interest in 
that is not very selfish, Papa behaved very 
generously to me when I was married, and I 
have little or nothing to expect. Provided he 
has made no will that can come into force, leay- 
ing a legacy to Mrs. General, I am contented. 
Dear papa, poor papa!” 

She wept again, but Mrs. General was the 
best of restoratives. The name soon stimulated 
her to dry her eyes and say: 

“It is a highly encouraging circumstance in 
Edward’s illness, I am thankful to think, and 


There are times | 


Mrs. Sparkler closed her | 
eyes again, and refused to have any conscious- | 


| death at least—that he paid off Mrs. General 
instantly, and sent her out of the house. I ap- 
plaud him for it. I could forgive him a great 
deal, for doing with such promptitude so exactly 
what I would have done myself!” 

Mrs. Sparkler was in the full glow of her 
gratification, when a double knock was heard at 
the door. A very odd knock. Low, as if to 
avoid making a noise and attracting attention. 
| Long, as if the person knocking were pre-oceu- 
| pied in mind, and forgot to leave off. 
| Halloa!” said Mr. Sparkler. ‘“‘ Who’s this!” 
“Not Amy and Edward, without notice and 

without a carriage!” said Mrs. Sparkler. ‘Look 
| out.” 

| The room was dark, but the street was light- 
er, because of its lamps. Mr. Sparkler’s head 
| peeping over the balcony looked so very bulky 
| and heavy that it seemed on the point of over- 
| balancing him and flattening the unknown be- 
| low. 
| It’s one fellow,” said Mr. Sparkler. 
| can’t see who—stop though !” 

| On this second thought he went out into the 
| balcony again and had another look. He came 
| back as the door was opened, and announced 
| that he believed he had identified “ his govern- 
| or’s tile.’ He was not mistaken, for his gov- 
| ernor, tile in hand, was introduced immediately 
| afterward. 
| Candles!” said Mrs. Sparkler, with a word 
of excuse for the darkness. 

“It’s light enough for me,” said Mr. Merdle. 

When the candles were brought in, Mr. Mer- 
| dle was standing behind the door, picking his 
jlips. “I thought I'd give you a call,” said he. 
|**I am rather particularly occupied just now ; 
;and as I happened to be out for a stroll, I 
| thought I'd give you a call.” 
| As he was in dinner dress, Fanny asked him 

where he had been dining ? 
| Well,” said Mr. Merdle, “I haven't been 
| dining any where, particularly.” 

‘“* Of course, you have dined?” said Fanny. 

“ Why—no, I haven’t dined,” said Mr. Mer- 

dle. 

He passed his hand over his yellow forehead, 
| and considered, as if he were not sure about it. 
| Some thing to eat, was proposed. ‘* No, thank 
|you,” said Mr. Merdle, “I don’t feel inclined 
|for it. I was to have dined out along with 
| Mrs. Merdle. But as I didn’t feel inclined for 

dinner, I let Mrs..Merdle go by herself, just as 
| we were getting into the carriage, and thought 
| I'd take a stroll instead.” 

Would he have tea or coffee? ‘“ No, thank 

you,” said Mr. Merdle. “I looked in at the 
| Club, and got a bottle of wine.” 

At this period of his visit, Mr. Merdle took 
| the chair which Edmund Sparkler had offered 
him, and which he had hitherto been pushing 
slowly before him by the back, like a dull man 





ey 


gives one the greatest confidence in his sense | with a pair of skates on for the first time, who 
not being impaired, or his proper spirit weak- | could not make up his mind to start. He now 
ened—down to the time of poor dear papa’s | put his hat upon another chair beside him, and 
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looking down into it as if it were some twenty 
feet deep, said again, “‘ You see, I thought I'd 
give you a call.” 

“ Flattering to us,” said Fanny, “for you are 
not a calling man.” 


“ N—no,” returned Mr. Merdle, who was by 
this time taking himself into custody under both 
coat-sleeves, ‘ No, I am not in general a call- 
ing man.” 

“You have too much to do, for that,” said 
Fanny. ‘‘ Having so much to do, Mr. Merdle, 
loss of appetite is a serious thing with you, and 
you must have it seen to. You must not be 
ill.” 

“Oh! I am very well,” replied Mr. Merdle, 
after deliberating about it. “Iam as well as 1 
usually am. I am well enough. I am as well 
as I want to be.” 

The master-mind of the age, true to its char- 
acteristic of being at all times a mind that had 
as little as possible to say for itself, and great 
difficulty in saying it, became mute again. 
Mrs, Sparkler, of whom it may be remarked 
by poetical adoption, that nothing lived in the 
drawing-room ’twixt her and silence, began to 
wonder how long the master-mind meant to 
stay. 

““T was speaking of poor papa when you came 
in, Sir.” 





A BORROWERS. 


“« Aye, indeed? Quite a coincidence,” said 
Mr. Merdle. 

Fanny did not see that ; but felt it incumbent 
on her to continue talking. “I was saying,” 
she therefore pursued, “that my brother's ill- 
ness has occasioned a delay in examining and 
arranging papa’s property.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Mecdle; ‘yes, there has 
been a delay.” 

“ Not that it is of consequence,” said Fanny. 

‘* Not,” assented Mr. Merdle, after having ex- 
amined the cornice of all that part of the room 
which was within his range ; “ not that it is of 
any consequence.” 

“My only anxiety is,” said Fanny, “that 
Mrs. General should not get any thing.” 

“ She won’t get any thing,”’ said Mr. Merdle. 

Fanny was delighted to hear him express the 
opinion. Mr. Merdle, after taking another gaze 
into the depths of his hat, as if he thought he 
saw some thing at the bottom, rubbed his hair, 
and slowly appended to his last remark the con- 
firmatory words, “Oh dear no. No. Not she. 
Not likely.” 

As the topic seemed exhausted, and Mr. Mer- 
dle too, Fanny inquired if he were going to take 
up Mrs. Merdle and the carriage in his way 
home ? 

**No,” he answered; “I shall go by the 
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shortest way, and leave Mrs. Merdle to—” here | state. 


Few ways of life were hidden from Phy- 


he looked all over the palms of both his hands, | sician, and he was oftener in its darkest places 
as if he were telling his own fortune—“ to take 
I dare say she'll manage to do 


care of herself. 
it.” 

“ Probably,” said Fanny. 

There was then a long silence ; during which, 
Mrs. Sparkler, lying back on her sofa again, 
shut her eyes and raised her eyebrows in her 
former retirement from mundane affairs. 

“ But, however,” said Mr. Merdle, suddenly, 
“T am equally detaining you and myself. I 
thought I'd give you a call.” 

“Charmed, I am sure,” said Fanny. 

“So I am off,” added Mr. Merdle, getting up. 
“Could you lend me a penknife ?” 

It was an odd thing, Fanny smilingly ob- 
served, for her who could seldom prevail upon 
herself even to write a letter, to lend to a man 
of such vast business as Mr. Merdle. “ Isn’t 
it?” Mr. Merdle acquiesced; ‘‘but I shall 
want one to-night; and I know you have got 
several little wedding keepsakes about, with 
scissors and tweezers, and such things in them. 
You shall have it back to-morrow.” 

“ Edmund,” said Mrs. Sparkler, ‘‘ open (now, 
very carefully, if you please) the mother of 
pearl box on my little table there, and give Mr. 
Merdle the mother of pearl penknife.” 

“ Thank you,” said Mr. Merdle ; “ but if you 
have got one with a darker handle, I should 
prefer one with a darker handle.” 

‘* Tortoise-shell ?” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Merdle; “yes. I 
should prefer tortoise-shell.” 

Edmund accordingly received instructions to 
open the tortoise-shell box, and give Mr. Mer- 
dle the tortoise-shell knife. On his doing so, his 
wife said to the master-spirit, graciously : 

“T will forgive you if you ink it.” 

‘¢T won’t ink it,” said Mr. Merdle. 

The illustrious visitor then put out his coat- 
cuff, and fora moment entombed Mrs. Sparkler’s 
hand; wrist, bracelet, and all. Where his own 
hand shrunk to was not made manifest, but it 
was as remote from Mrs. Sparkler’s sense of 
touch as if he had been a highly meritorious 
Chelsea Veteran or Greenwich Pensioner. 

Thoroughly convinced, as he went out of the 
room, that it was the longest day that ever did 
come to an end at last, and that there never 
was a woman, not wholly devoid of personal at- 
tractions, so worn out by idiotic and lumpish 
people, Fanny passed into the balcony for a 
breath of air. Waters of vexation filled her 
eyes; and they had the effect of making the 
famous Mr. Merdle, in going down the street, 
appear to leap, and waltz, and gyrate, as if he 
were possessed by devils. 

——_@—— 


CHAPTER LXI.—THE CHIEF BUTLER RESIGNS 
THE SEALS OF OFFICE. 


Tue dinner-party was at the great Physician’s. 
Bar was there, and in full force. Ferdinand 
Barnacle was there, and in his most engaging 





| than even Bishop himself. There were brilliant 


ladies about London who perfectly doted on 
him, my dear, as the most charming creature 
and the most delightful person, who would have 
been horrified to find themselves so close to him 
if they could have known on what sights those 
thoughtful eyes of his had rested within an hour 
or two, and near to whose beds and under what 
roofs his composed figure had stood. But Phy- 
sician was a quiet man, who performed neither 
on his own trumpet, nor on the trumpets of other 
people. Many wonderful things did he see and 
hear, and much irreconcilable moral contradic- 
tion did he pass his life among; yet his equality 
of compassion was no more disturbed than the 
Divine Master’s of all healing was. He went, 
like the rain, among the just and unjust, do- 
ing all the good he could, and neither proclaim- 
ing it in the synagogues nor at the corners of 
streets. 

As no man of large experience of humanity, 
however quietly carried it may be, can fail to be 
invested with an interest peculiar to the posses- 
sion of such knowledge, Physician was an at- 
tractive man. Even the daintier gentlemen an«! 
ladies who had no idea of his secret, and who 
would have been startled out of more wits than 
they had, by the monstrous impropriety of hi: 
proposing to them “ Come and see what I see !” 
confessed his attraction. Where he was, some- 
thing realwas. And half a grain of reality, like 
the smallest portion of some other scarce natu- 
ral productions, will flavor an enormous quan- 
tity of diluent. 

It came to pass, therefore, that Physician’s 
little dinners always presented people in their 
least conventional lights. The guests said. to 
themselves, whether they were conscious of it or 
no, ‘* Here is a man who really has an acquaint 
ance with us as we are, who is admitted to some 
of us every day with our wigs and paint off, who 
hears the wanderings of our minds, and sees the 
undisguised expression of our faces, when both 
are past our control—we may as well make an 
approach to reality with him, for the man hax 
got the better of us and is too strong for us.” 
Therefore Physician’s guests came out so sur 
prisingly at his round table that they were al 
most natural, 

Bar’s knowledge of that agglomeration of ju 
rymen which is called humanity, was as shary 
as a razor; yet a razor is not a convenient in- 
strument except for close-shaving, and Physi- 
cian’s plain, bright scalpel, though far less keen. 
was adaptable to far wider purposes. Bar knew 
all about the gullibility and knavery of people. 
but Physician could have given him a better in- 
sight into their tendernesses and affections, in 
one week of his rounds, than Westminster Hal) 
and all the circuits put together in threescore 
years and ten. Bar always had a suspicion of 
this, and perhaps was glad to encourage it (for 
if the world were really a great Law Court on« 
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would think that the last day of Term could not | me the very question that I was half disposed 
too soon arrive), and so he liked and respected | to ask you.” 
Physician quite as much as any other kind of “To ask me! Why me?” 


man did. “Upon my honor, I think Mr. Merdle reposes 
Mr. Merdle’s default left a Banquo’s chair at | greater confidence in you than in any one.” 

the table; but if he had been there, he would} ‘On the contrary, he tells me absolutely no- 
have merely made the difference of Banquo in thing, even professionally. You have heard the 
it, and consequently he was not much missed. | talk, of course ?” 
Bar, who picked up all sorts of odds and ends “Of course Ihave. But you know what Mr. 
about Westminster Hall, much as a raven would | Merdle is; you know how taciturn and reserved 
have done if he had passed as much of his time | he is. I assure you I have no idea what founda- 
there, had been picking up a good many straws | tion for it there may be. I should like it to be 
lately, and tossing them about to see which way | true; why should I deny that to you? You 
the Merdle wind blew. He now had a little | would know better, if I did!” 

talk on the subject with Mrs. Merdle herself;| ‘Just so,” said Physician. 


sliding up to that lady, of course, with the dou- “But whether it is all true, or partly true, or 
ble eye-glass and the jury droop. entirely false, I am wholly unable to say. It is 


‘* A certain bird,” said Bar—and he looked as | a most provoking situation, a most absurd situ- 
if it could have been no other bird than a mag- | ation; but you know Mr. Merdle, and are not 
pie—“has been whispering among us lawyers | surprised.” 
lately, that there is to be an addition to the} Physician was not at all surprised, handed 
titled personages of this realm.” her into her carriage, and bade her Good-night. 

‘Really ?” said Mrs. Merdle. He stood for a moment at his own hall-door, 

“Yes,” said Bar. “Has not the bird been | looking sedately at the elegant equipage as it 
whispering in very different ears from ours—in | rattled away. On his return up stairs, the rest 
lovely ears?” He drooped, and looked expres- | of the guests soon dispersed, and he was left 
sively at Mrs. Merdle’s nearest ear-ring. alone. Being a great reader of all kinds of lit- 

“Do you mean mine?’ asked Mrs. Merdle, | erature (and never at all apologetic for that 

“When I say, lovely,” said Bar, drooping | weakness) he sat down comfortably to read. 
again, ‘I always mean you.” The clock upon his study table pointed to a 

“You never mean any thing, I think,” re- | few minutes short of twelve when his attention 
turned Mrs. Merdle (not displeased). was called to it by a ringing at the door bell, 


“Oh, cruelly unjust!” said Bar. ‘‘ But the | A man of plain habits, he had sent his servants 
bird 2” 


to bed, and must needs go down to open the 
‘‘T am the last person in the world to hear} door. He went down, and at the door found 
news,’ observed Mrs. Merdle, carelessly arrang- | a man without hat or coat, whose shirt sleeves 
ing her stronghold. ‘* Who is it?” were rolled up tight to his shoulders. For a 

“What an admirable witness you would | moment he thought the man had been fighting: 
make!” said Bar. ‘No jury (unless we could | the rather, as he was much agitated and out of 
impannel one of blind men) could fesist you, if | breath. A second look, however, showed him 
you were ever so bad a one; but yeu would be | that the man was particularly clean, and not 
such a good one!” otherwise disordered in his dress than as it an- 

“Why, you ridiculous man?” asked Mrs. | swered this description. 

Merdle, laughing. *“*T come from the warm baths, Sir, round in 

Bar waved his double eye-glass three or four | the neighboring street.” 
times, between himself and the Bosom, as a ral- “ And what is the matter at the warm-baths ?” 
lying answer, and inquired, in his most insinu-| “Would you please to come directly, Sir. 
ating accents; We found that lying on the table.” 

“What am I to call the most elegant, accom-| He put into the physician’s hand a scrap of 
plished, and charming of women, a few weeks, | paper. Physician looked at it, and read his 
or it may be a few days, hence ?” own name and address written in pencil; no- 

**Didn’t your bird tell you what to cail her?” | thing more. He looked closer at the writing, 
answered Mrs. Merdle. ‘ Do ask it to-morrow, | looked at the man, took his hat from its peg, 
and tell me the next time you see me what it | put the key of his door in his pocket, and they 
says!” hurried away together. 

This led to further passages of similar pleas-| When they came to the warm-baths, all the 
antry between the two; but Bar, with all his | other people belonging to that establishment 
sharpness, got nothing out of them. Physician, | were looking out for them at the door, and run- 
on the other hand, taking Mrs. Merdle down to | ning up and down the passages. ‘‘ Request ev- 
her carriage, and attending on her as she put | ery body else to keep back, if you please,” said 
on her cloak, inquired into the symptoms with | the physician aloud to the master, ‘‘and do you 
his usual calm directness. take me straight to the place, my friend.” 

‘May I ask,” he said, “is this true about} The messenger hurried before him, past a 
Merdle ?” number of little rooms, and turning into one at 

**My dear doctor,” she returned, “you ask | the end of a long narrow passage, looked round 
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the door. Physician was close upon him, and 
looked round the door too, 

There was a bath in that corner, from which 
the water had been hastily drained off. Lying 
in it, as in a grave or sarcophagus, with a hur- 
ried drapery of sheet and blanket thrown across 
it, was the body of a heavily-made man, with 
an obtuse head, and coarse, common features. 
A skylight had been opened to release the steam 
with which the room had been filled; but it 
hung, condensed into water-drops, heavily upon 
the walls, and heavily upon the face and figure 
in the bath. The room was still hot, and the 
marble of the bath still warm; but the face and 
figure were clammy to the touch. The white 
marble at the bottom of the bath was veined 
with a dreadful red. On the ledge at the side 
were an empty laudanum-bottle and a tortoise- 
shell-handled penknife—soiled, but not with 
ink. 

‘‘ Separation of the jugular vein—death rapid 
—been dead at least half an hour.” This echo 
of the physician’s words ran through the pas- 
sages and little rooms, and through the house, 
while he was yet straightening himself from 
having bent down to reach to the bottom of the 
bath, and was yet dabbling his hands in water; 
redly veining it like the marble before it turned 
to one tint. 

He turned his eyes to the dress upon the 
sofa, and to the watch, money, and pocket-book 
upon the table. A folded note, half buckled 
up in the pocket-book, and half protruding from 
it, caught his observant glance. He looked at 
it, touched it, pulled it a little further out from 
among the leaves, said quietly, “This is ad- 
dressed to me,” and opened and read it. 

There were no directions for him to give. 
The people of the house knew what to do; the 
proper authorities were soon brought; and they 


took an equable business-like possession of the | 


deceased and of what had been his property, 
with no greater disturbance of manner or coun- 


| reading with the neck of his shirt thrown wide 

| open, that he might the more freely choke the 

| opposite witnesses. In consequence, he came 
down looking rather wild. Seeing Physician, 
the least expected of men, he looked wilder and 
said, “ What's the matter?” ; 

“ You asked me once what Merdle’s complaint 
was.” 

“Extraordinary answer! 
did.” 

“T told you I had not found it out.” 

“Yes. I know you did.” 

“T have found it out.” 

“My God!” said Bar, starting back, and put- 
ting his hand upon the other’s breast. ‘ And 
so have I! I see it in your face.” 

They went into the nearest room, where Phy- 
sician gave him the letter to read. He read it 
through half-a-dozen times. There was not 

| much in it as to quantity, but it made a great 
demand on his close and continuous attention. 
He could not sufficiently give utterance to his 
regret that he had not himself found a clew to 
this. The smallest clew, he said, would have 
made him master of the case. And what a case 


I remember that I 


it would have been to have got to the bottom of! 
Physician had engaged to break the intelli- 
gence in Harley Street, Bar could not at once 
| return to his inveiglements of the most enlight- 
ened and remarkable jury he had ever scen in 
that box; with whom, he could tell his learned 
friend, no shallow sophistry would go down, and 


no unhappily abused professional tact and skill 
prevail (this was the way he meant to begin 
with them); so he said he would go too, and 
| would loiter to and fro near the house while his 
| friend was inside. They walked there, the bet- 
| ter to recover self-possession in the air; and the 
first cold dawn of day was fluttering the night 
| when Physician knocked at the door. 
A footman of rainbow hues, in the public eye, 
was sitting up for his master—that is to say, 
| was fast asleep in the kitchen; over a couple of 


tenance than usually attends the winding-up of | candles and a newspaper, demonstrating the 
a clock. Physician was glad to walk out into | great accumulation of mathematical odds against 
the free night air—was even glad, in spite of | the probabilities of a house being set on fire by 
his great experience, to sit down upon a door- | accident. When this serving-man was roused, 
step for a little while, being sick and faint. Physician had still to await the rousing of the 
Bar was a near neighbor of his, and, when | Chief Butler. At last that noble creature came 
he came to the house, he saw a light in the | into the dining-room in a flannel gown and list 
room where he knew his friend often sat late, | shoes; but with his cravat on, and a Chief But- 
getting up his work. As the light was never'| ler still. It was morning now; Physician had 
there when Bar was not, it gave him assurance | opened the shutters of one window while wait- 
that Bar was not yet in bed. In fact, this busy | ing, that he might see the light. 
bee had a verdict to get to-morrow, against evi-| “ Mrs. Merdle’s maid must be called and told 
dence, and was improving the shining hours in | to get Mrs. Merdle up, and prepare her as gently 
setting snares for the gentlemen of the jury. as she can, to see me. I have dreadful news to 
Physician’s knock astonished Bar; but as he | break to her.” 
immediately suspected that somebody had come} Thus Physician to the Chief Butler. The lat- 
to tell him that somebody else was robbing | ter, who had a candle in his hand, called his 
him, or otherwise trying to get the better of | man to take it away. Then he approached the 
him, he came down promptly and softly. He | window with dignity ; looking on at Physician’s 
had been clearing his head with a lotion of cold | news exactly as he had looked on at the dinners 
water as a good preparative to finding hot wa-| in that very room. 
ter for the heads of the jury, and had been| ‘Mr. Merdle is dead.” 
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“T should wish,” said the Chief Butler, ‘‘ to 
give a month’s notice.” 

‘Mr. Merdle has destroyed himself.” 

“Sir,” said the Chief Butler, “that is very 
unpleasant to the feelings of one in my position, 
as calculated to awaken prejudice; and I should 
wish to leave immediate.” 

“If you are not shocked, are you not sur- 
prised, man?” demanded the Physician warmly. 

The Chief Butler, erect and calm, replied in 
these memorable words. “Mr. Merdle never 
was the gentleman, and no ungentlemanly act 
on Merdle’s part would surprise me. Is there 
any body else I can send to you, Sir, or any other 
directions I can give before I leave, respecting 
what you would wish to be done ?” 

When Physician, after discharging himself 
of his trust up stairs, rejoined Bar in the street, 
he said’no more of his interview with Mrs. Mer- 
dle than that he had not yet told her all, but 
that what he had told her she had borne pretty 
well. Bar had devoted his leisure in the street 
to the construction of a most ingenious man- 
trap for catching the whole of his Jury at a 
blow; having got that matter settled in his 
mind, it was lucid on the late catastrophe, and 
they walked home slowly, discussing it in every 
bearing as they went. Before parting, at Phy- 
sician’s door, they both looked up at the sunny 
morning sky, into which the smoke of a few 
early fires and the breath and voices of a few 
early stirrers were peacefully rising, and then 
looked round upon the immense city, and said, 
If all those hundreds and thousands of beggared 
people who were yet asleep, could only know, as 
they two spoke, the ruin that impended over 
them, what a fearful cry against one miserable 
soul would go up to Heaven! 

The report that the great man was dead got 
about with astonishing rapidity.“ At first, he 
was dead of all the diseases that ever were 
known, and of several bran-new maladies in- 
vented with the speed of light to meet the de- 
mand of the occasion. He had concealed a 
dropsy from infancy, he had inherited a large 
estate of water on the chest from his grand- 
father, he had had an operation performed upon 
him every morning of his life for eighteen years, 
he had been subject to the explosion of impor- 
tant veins in his body after the manner of fire- 
works, he had had something the matter with 
his lungs, he had had something the matter 
with his heart, he had had something the mat- 
ter with his brain. Five hundred people who 
sat down to breakfast entirely uninformed on 
the whole subject, believed before they had 
done breakfast that they privately and person- 
ally knew Physician to have said to Mr. Mer- 
dle, ““ You must expect to go out, some day, like 
the snuff of a candle,” and that they knew Mr. 
Merdle to have said to Physician, “* A man can 
die but once.” By about eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon, something the matter with the brain, 
became the favorite; and by twelve the something 
had been distinctly ascertained to be “Pressure.” 


Pressure was so entirely satisfactory to the 
public mind, and seemed to make every body 
so comfortable, that it might have lasted aj] 
day but for Bar’s having taken the real state 
of the case into Court at half-past nine. This 
led to its beginning to be currently whispered 
all over London by about one, that Mr. Merdle 
had killed himself: Pressure, however, so far 
from being overthrown by this discovery, be- 
came a greater favorite than ever. There was 
a general moralizing upon Pressure in every 
street. All the people who had tried to make 
money and had not been able to do it, said, 
There you were! You no sooner began to de- 
vote yourself to the pursuit of wealth than you 
got Pressure. The idle people improved the 
occasion in a similar manner. See, said they, 
what you brought yourself to by work, work, 
work! You persisted in working, you overdid 
it, Pressure came, and you were done for! 
This consideration was very potent in many 
quarters, but nowhere more so than among the 
young clerks and partners who had never been 
in the slightest danger of overdoing it. These 
one and all declared, quite piously, that they 
hoped they would never forget the warning as 
long as they lived, and that their conduct would 
be so regulated as to keep off Pressure, and pre- 
serve them, a comfort to their friends, for many 
years. 

But, at about the time of High ’Change, Pres- 
sure began to wane, and appalling whispers to 
circulate, east, west, north, and south. At first 
they were faint, and went no further than a doubt 
whether Mr. Merdle’s wealth would be found to 
be as vast as had been supposed ; whether there 
might not be a temporary difficulty in “ realiz- 
ing” it; whether there might not even be a tem- 
porary suspension (say a month or so) on the 
part of the wonderful Bank. As the whispers 
became louder, which they did from that time 
every minute, they became more threatening. 
He had sprung from nothing, by no natural 
growth or process that any one could account 
for; he had been, after all, a low, ignorant fel- 
low; he had been a down-looking man, and no 
one had ever been able to catch his eye ; he had 
been taken up in quite an unaccountable man- 
ner, he had never had any money of his own, 
his ventures had been utterly reckless, and his 
expenditure had been enormous. Insteady pro- 
gression, as the day declined, the talk rose in 
sound and purpose like a rising sea. He had 
left a letter at the Baths addressed to his physi- 
cian, and his physician had got the letter, and 
the letter would be produced at the Inquest on 
the morrow, and it would fall like a thunderbolt 
upon the multitude he had deluded. Numbers 
of men in every profession and trade would be 
blighted by his insolvency ; old people who had 
been in easy circumstances all their lives would 
have no place of repentance for their trust in 
him but the workhouse, legions of women and 
children would have their whole future desola- 
ted by the hand of this mighty scoundrel. Ev- 
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ery partaker of hi. magnificent feasts would be 
seen to have been a sharer in the plunder of in- 
numerable homes; every servile worshiper of 
riches who had helped to set him upon his pedes- 
tal, would have done better to worship the Devil 
point-blank. So, the talk, lashed louder and 
higher by confirmation on confirmation, and 
by edition after edition of the evening papers, 
swelled into such a roar when night came, as 
might have brought one to believe that a solita- 
ry watcher on the gallery above the Dome of 
Saint Paul’s would have perceived the night air 
to be laden with a heavy muttering of the name 
of Merdle, coupled with every variety of exe- 
cration. 

For the late Mr. Merdle’s complaint was,-sim- 
ply, Forgery and Robbery. He, the uncouth ob- 
ject of such wide-spread adulation, the sitter at 
great men’s feasts, the roc’s egg of great ladies’ 
assemblies, the subduer of exclusiveness, the 
leveler of pride, the patron of patrons, the bar- 
gain-driver with a minister for Lordships of the 


Circumlocution Office, the recipient of more | 


acknowledgment within some twenty years, at 
most, than had been bestowed in any land upon 
all the principal public benefactors, and upon all 
the leaders of all the Arts and Sciences, with 
their works to testify for them, during two cen- 
turies at least—he, the shining wonder, the next 
constellation to be followed by the wise men 
bringing gifts, until it stopped over certain car- 
rion in a bath and disappeared, was simply the 


greatest Forger and the greatest Thief that ever | 


cheated the gallows. 
— 
CHAPTER LXIL—REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 
Wiru a precursory sound of hurried breath 
and hurried feet, Mr. Pancks rushed into Ar- 
thur Clennam’s Counting-house. The Inquest 
was over, the letter was public, the Bank was 


broken, the other model structures of straw had | 


taken fire and were turned to smoke. The ad- 


mired piratical ship had blown up in the midst | 


of a vast fleet of ships of all rates, and boats of 


all sizes ; and on the deep was nothing but ruin ; | 


nothing but burning hulls, bursting magazines, 
great guns self-exploded, tearing friends and 
neighbors to pieces, drowning men clinging to 
unseaworthy spars and going down every min- 
ute, spent swimmers, floating dead, and sharks. 

The usual diligence and order of the Count- 
ing-house at the works were overthrown with so 
much more. 
pers lay strewn about the desk. 


missed hope, the master of the Counting-house 


stood idle in his usual place, with his arms | 
crossed on the desk, and his head bowed down | 


upon them, 


Mr. Pancks rushed in and saw him, and stood | 


still, In another minute, Mr. Pancks’s arms 

were on the desk, and Mr. Pancks’s head was 

bowed upon them, and for some time they re- 

mained in these attitudes, idle and silent, with 

the width of the little room between them. 
Vor. XIV.—No. 84.—3 G 


Unopened letters and unsorted pa- | 
In the midst 
of these tokens of prostrated energy and dis-| 
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Mr. Pancks was the first to lift up his head 
and speak. 

“I persuaded you to it, Mr. Clennam. I 
know it. Say what you will. You can’t say 
more to me than I say to myself. You can’t 
say more than I deserve.” 

‘Oh, Pancks, Pancks!” returned Clennam, 
“don’t speak of deserving. What do I, myself, 
deserve ?” 

“ Better luck,” said Pancks. 

“J,” pursued Clennam, without attending to 
him, “who have ruined my partner! Pancks, 
Pancks, I have ruined Doyce! The honest, 
self-helpful, indefatigable old man, who has 
worked his way all through his life; the man 
who has contended against so much disappoint- 
ment, and who has brought out of it such a 
good and trusting nature; the man I have felt 
| so much for, and hoped (and meant) to be so 
true and useful to; I have ruined him—brought 
him to shame and disgrace—ruined him, ruined 
him!” 

The agony into which the reflection wrought 
his mind was so distressing to see, that Mr. 
Pancks took hold of himself by the hair of his 
head, and tore it in desperation at the spec- 
tacle. 

** Reproach me!” cried Pancks. “ Reproach 
me, Sir, or I'll do myself an injury. Say, You 
fool, you villain. Say, Ass, how could you do it; 
Beast, what did you mean by it! Catch hold 
of me somewhere. Say something abusive to 
me!” All the time Mr. Pancks was tearing 
| at his tough hair in a most pitiless and cruel 
manner. 

“ If you had never yielded to this fatal ma- 
nia, Pancks,” said Clennam, more in commiser- 
ation than retaliation, ‘‘ it would have been how 
much better for you, and how much better for 
j me!” 

** At me again, Sir!” cried Pancks, grinding 
his teeth in remorse. ‘‘ At me again!” 

“Tf you had never gone into those accursed 
| calculations, and brought out your results with 
such abominable clearness,” groaned Clennam, 
“it would have been how much better for you, 
Pancks, and how much better for me !” 

“At me again, Sir!” exclaimed Pancks, 
loosening his hold of his hair; “at me again, 
| and again !” 

Clennam, however, finding him already be- 
ginning to be pacified, had said all he wanted to 
say, and more. He wrung his hand, only add- 
ing, “Blind leaders of the blind, Pancks! 
Blind leaders of the blind! But Doyce, Doyce, 
Doyce; my injured partner!” That brought 
his head down on the desk again. 

Their former attitudes and their fovmer si- 
| lenee were once more first encroached upon by 
| Pancks. 
|  ** Not been to bed, Sir, since it began to get 
| about. Been high and low, on the chance of 
| finding some hope of saving cinders from the 
| fire. Allis vain. All gone. All vanished.” 
| “I know it,” returned Clennam, “too well.” 
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Mr. Pancks filled up a pause with a groan 
that came out of the very depths of his soul. 


“Only yesterday, Pancks,” said Arthur ; | 


“ only yesterday, Monday, I had the fixed in- 
tention of selling, realizing, and making an end 
of it.” 

“T can’t say as much for myself, Sir,” re- 
turned Pancks. ‘“ Though it’s wonderful how 


many people I've heard of who were going to | 


realize yesterday, of all days in the three hun- 


dred and sixty-five, if it hadn’t been too | 


late !” 

His steam-like breathings, usually droll in 
their effect, were more tragic than so many 
groans, while, from head to foot, he was in that 
begrimed, besmeared, neglected state that he 
might have been an authentic portrait of Mis- 
fortune, 
through 

“ Mr. 
thing ?” 


its want of cleaning. 
Clennam, had you laid out—every- 


with great difficulty. 

‘* Everything.” 

Mr. Pancks took hold of his tough hair again, 
and gave it such a wrench that he pulled out 
several prongs of it. After looking at these 


with an eye of wild hatred, he put them in his | 


pocket. 

“My course,” said Clennam, brushing away 
some tears that had been silently dropping down 
his face, “must be taken at once. What 
wretched amends I can make must be made. I 


must clear my unfortunate partner's reputation. 


I must retain nothing for myself. I must re- 
sign to our creditors the power of management 
I have so much abused; and I must work out 
as much of my fault—or crime—as is suscep- 
tible of being worked out, in the rest of my 
days.” 

“Is it impossible, Sir, to tide over the pres- 
ent ?” 

“Out of the question. Nothing can be tided 
over now, Pancks. The sooner the business can 
pass out of my hands the better for it. There 
are engagements to be met, this week, which 
would of themselves bring the catastrophe, even 
if I would postpone it for a day, by going on for 
that space, secretly knowing what I know. All 
last night I thought of what I would do; what 
remains, is to do it.” 

“Not entirely of yourself?” said Pancks, 
whose face was as damp as if his steam were 
turning into water as fast as he dismally blew it 
off. ‘ Have some legal help.” 

** Perhaps I had better.” 

“Have Rugg.” 

“There is not much to do. He will do it as 
well as another.” 

“Shall I fetch Rugg, Mr. Clennam ?” 

“If you could spare the time. I should be 
much obliged to you.” 

Mr. Pancks put on his hat that moment, and 
steamed away to Pentonville. While he was 
gone, Arthur never raised his head from the 


which could scarcely be discerned | 


He got over the break before the last | 
word, and also brought out the last word itself | 


| desk, but remained in that one position: re- 
| pentant, self-accused, and convicted. 

Mr. Pancks brought his friend and professional 

adviser, Mr. Rugg, back with him. Mr. Rugg 
had had such ample experience on the road of 
Mr. Pancks’s being at that present in an im- 
practicable state of mind, that he opened his 
professional mediation by requesting that gen- 
tleman to take himself out of the way. Mr, 
| Pancks, crushed and submissive, obeyed. 
“He is not unlike what my daughter was, 
| Sir, when we began the Breach of Promise ac- 
tion of Rugg and Dawkins, in which she was 
| Plaintiff,” said Mr. Rugg. ‘ He takes too strong 
and direct an interest in the case. His feelings 
are worked upon. There is no getting on in ow 
profession with feelings, Sir.” 

As he pulled off his gloves and put them in 
| his hat, he saw, in a side glance or two, that a 
| great change had come over his client. 

“T am sorry to perceive, Sir,” said Mr. Rugg, 
“that you have been allowing your own feelings 
to be worked upon. Now, pray don’t, pray don’t. 
These losses are much to be deplored, Sir, but 
| we must look ’em in the face.” 

“If the money I have sacrificed had been 
| all my own, Mr. Rugg,” said Mr. Clennam, “I 
should have cared far less.” 

** Indeed, Sir?” said Mr. Rugg, with a cheer- 
ful air. ‘You surprise me. That’s singular, 

I have generally found in my experience 


| 


| Sir. 

that it’s their own money people are most par- 
| ticular about. I have seen people get rid of a 
; good deal of other people’s money, and bear it 
| very well—very well, indeed.” 


| With these comforting remarks, Mr. Rugg 
| seated himself on an office-stool at the desk, 
| and proceeded to business. 
** Now, Mr. Clennam, by your leave, let us go 
into the matter. Let us see the state of the 
|case. The question is simple. The question is 
|the usual plain straightforward common-sense 
| question. What can we do for ourself? What 
| can we do for ourself?” 
| Thatis not the question with me, Mr. Rugg,” 
|}said Arthur. “ You mistake it in the beginning. 
| It is, what can I do for my partner—how can I 
| best make reparation to him ?” 
“T am afraid, Sir, do you know,” argued Mr. 
Rugg, persuasively, “that you are still allowing 
| your feelings to be worked upon? I don’t like 
| the term ‘reparation,’ Sir, except as a lever in 
| the hands of counsel. Will you excuse my say- 
| ing that I feel it my duty to offer you the cau- 
| tion that you really must not allow your feelings 
to be worked upon ?” 
«Mr. Rugg,” said Clennam, nerving himself 
to go through with what he had resolved upon, 
| and surprising that gentleman by appearing, in 


| his despondency, to have a settled determina- 
| tion of purpose, “‘you give me the impression 
| that you will not be much disposed to adopt the 
| course I have made up my mind to take. If 
| your disapproval of it should render you unwiil- 


ing to discharge such business as it necessitates, 
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I am sorry for it, and must seek other aid. But | 
I will represent to you at once, that to argue 
against it with me is useless.” 

“ Very good, Sir,” answered Mr. Rugg, shrug- | 
ging his shoulders. “Very good, Sir. Since | 
the business is to be done by some hands, let it | 
be done by mine. Such was my principle in the 
case of Rugg and Dawkins. Such is my princi- | 
ple in most cases.” 

Clennam then proceeded to state to Mr. Rugg | 
his fixed resolution. He told Mr. Rugg that his 
partner was a man of rare simplicity and integ- 
rity, and that in all he meant to do he was 





guided above all things by a knowledge of his | 


partner’s character, and a respect for his feel- 
ings. He explained that his partner was then 
absent on an enterprise of great importance, and 
that it particularly behooved himself publicly to 
accept the blame of what he had rashly done, 
and publicly to exonerate his partner from all 
participation in the responsibility of it, lest the 
successful conduct of that enterprise should be 
endangered by the slightest suspicion wrongfully 
attaching to his partner’s honor and credit in 
another country. He told Mr. Rugg that to 
clear his partner morally, to the fullest extent, 


and publicly and unreservedly to declare that | 


he, Arthur Clennam, of that Firm, had of his 
own sole act, and even expressly against his 
partner’s caution, embarked its resources in the 
swindles that had lately perished, was the only 
real atonement within his power, was a better 
atonement to the particular man than it would 
be to very many men, and was therefore the 
atonement he had first to make. With this 
view, his intention was to print a declaration to | 
the foregoing effect, which he had already drawn | 
up, and, besides circulating it among all who had | 
dealings with the House, to advertise it in the | 
public papers. Concurrently with this measure 


(the description of which cost Mr. Rugg innu- | 


merable wry faces and great uneasiness in his 
limbs), he would address a letter to all the cred- 
itors, exonerating his partner in a solemn man- 
ner, informing them of the stoppage of the House 
until their pleasure could be known and his part- 
ner communicated with, and humbly submitting 


himself to their direction. If, through their con- | 


sideration for his partner’s innocence, the affairs | 
could ever be got into such train as that the bus- | 
iness could be profitably resumed, and its present 
downfall overcome, then his own share in it 
would revert to his partner, as the only repara- 


tion he could make to him in money value for | 


the distress and loss he had unhappily brought 
upon him, and he himself, at as small a salary 


as he could live upon, would ask to be allowed } 


to serve it as a faithful clerk. 

Though Mr. Rugg saw plainly that there was 
no preventing this from being done, 
wryness of his face and the uneasiness of his 


limbs so sorely required the propitiation of a} 


Protest, that he made one. “I offer no objec- 
tion, Sir,” said he, “I argue no point with ache | 
I will carry out your views, Sir; but under pro- | 


still the | 
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test.” Mr. Rugg then stated, not without pro- 
| lixity, the heads of his protest. These were, in 
effect, Because the whole town, or he might say 
the whole country, was in the first madness of 
the late discovery, and the resentment against 
the unfortunate victims would be very strong: 
those who had not been deluded being certain 
to wax exceedingly wroth with them for not 
having been as wise as they were; and those 
who had been deluded, being certain to find ex- 
cuses and reasons for themselves, of which they 
were equally certain to see that other sufferers 
were wholly devwid; not to mention the great 
probability of every individual sufferer persuad- 
ing himself, to his violent indignation, that but 
for the example of all the other sufferers he nev- 
| er would have put himself in the way of suffer- 
ing. Because such a declaration as Clennam’s, 
| made at such a time, would certainly draw down 
upon him a storm of animosity, rendering it im- 
possible to calculate on forbearance in the cred- 
itors, or even on unanimity among them, and 
| exposing him a solitary target to a straggling 
cross-fire, which might bring him down from 
half a dozen quarters at once. 

To all this Clennam merely replied that, grant- 
ing the whole protest, nothing in it lessened the 
force, or could lessen the force, of the voluntary 

and public exoneration of his partner. He there- 
| fore, once for all, requested Mr. Rugg’s imme- 

diate aid in getting the business dispatched. 
| Upon that, Mr. Rugg fell to work; and Arthur, 
| retaining no property to himself but his clothes 
| and books, and a little loose money, placed his 
small private banker’s account with the papers 
of the business. 

The disclosure was made, and the storm 
| raged fiercely. Thousands of people were 
wildly staring about for somebody alive to heap 
reproaches on; and this notable case, courting 
publicity, set the living somebody so much 
wanted on a scaffold. When people who had 
nothing to do with the case were so sensible of 
its flagrancy, people who lost money by it could 
scarcely be expected to deal mildly with it. 
Letters of reproach and invective showered in 
| from the creditors; and Mr. Rugg, who sat 
upon the high stool every day and read them 
all, informed his client, within a week, that he 
feared there were writs out. 

“I must take the consequences of what I have 
done,” said Clennam. ‘The writs will find me 
here.” ~ 

On the very next morning as he was turning 
into Bleeding-Heart Yard by Mrs. Plornish’s 
corner, Mrs. Plornish stood at the door wait- 
ing for him, and mysteriously besought him to 
step into Happy Cottage. There he found Mr. 
Rugg. 

“I thought I'd wait for youhere. Iwouldn’t 
go on to the Counting-house this morning if I 
was you, Sir.” 

“Why not, Mr. Rugg?” 

“There are as many as five out, to my knowl- 
| edge.” 


| 


, 


| 
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**It can not be too soon over,” said Clennam. 
* Let them take me, for Heaven’s sake.” 

“Yes, but,” said Mr. Rugg, getting between 
him and the door, “hear reason, hear reason. 
They'll take you soon enough, Mr. Clennam, I 
don’t doubt; but, hear reason. It almost al- 
ways happens in these cases that some insignifi- 
cant matter pushes itself in front and makes 
much of itself. Now, I find there’s a little one 


out—a mere Palace Court jurisdiction—and I 
have reason to believe that a caption may be 
I wouldn’t be taken upon 


made upon that. 
that.” 

“Why not?” asked Clennam. 

“I'd be taken on a full-grown one, Sir,” said 
Mr. Rugg. ‘“ It’sas well to keep up appearances. 
As your professional adviser, I should prefer 
your being taken on a writ from one of the su- 
perior courts, if you have no objection to do me 
that favor. It looks better.” 

“Mr. Rugg,” said Arthur, in his dejection, 
“my only wish is, that it should be over. I will 
go on, and take my chance.” 

‘¢ Another word of reason, Sir!’ cried Mr. 
Rugg. ‘Now, this is reason. The other may 
be taste; but this is reason. If you should be 
taken on the little one, Sir, you would go to 
the Marshalsea. Now, you know what the Mar- 
shalsea is. Very close. Excessively confined. 
Whereas in the King’s Bench—” Mr. Rugg 
waved his right hand freely, as expressing abund- 
ance of space. 

“T would rather,” said Clennam, “be taken 
to the Marshalsea than to any other prison.” 

‘Do you say so indeed, Sir?” returned Mr. 
Rugg. ‘Then this is taste, too, and we may 
be walking.” 

He was a little offended at first, though he 
soon overlooked it. They walked through the 
Yard to the other end. The Bleeding Hearts 
were more interested in Arthur since his re- | 
verses than formerly: now regarding him as | 
one who was true to the place and had taken 
up his freedom. Many of them came out to | 
look after him, and to observe to one another | 
with great unctuousness that he was “ pulled} 
down by it.” Mrs. Ploraish and her father | 
stood at the top of the steps at their own end, 
much depressed and shaking their heads. 

There was nobody visibly in waiting when | 
Arthur and Mr. Rugg arrived at the Counting- | 
house. But an elderly member of the Jewish | 
persuasion preserved in rum followed them close, 
and looked in at the glass before Mr. Rugg had | 
opened one of the day’s letters. “Oh!” said | 
Mr. Rugg, looking up. “How doyoudo? Step 
in.—Mr. Clennam, I think this is the gentle- 
man I was mentioning.” 

The gentleman explained the object of his 
visit to be “a trifling madder o’ bithznithz,” and | 
executed his legal function. 

“‘Shali I accompany you, Sir?” said Mr. Rugg | 
politely, rubbing his hands. 

“IT would rather go alone, thank you,” Clen- 
nam answered. “Be so good as send me my 


clothes.” Mr. Rugg, ina light airy way, replied 
in the affirmative, and shook hands with him. 
He and his attendant then went down stairs, 
got into the first conveyance they found, and 
drove to the old gates. 

“Where I little thought, God forgive me,” 
said Clennam to himself, “that I should ever 
enter thus!” 

Mr. Chivery was on the Lock, and Young 
John was in the Lodge; either newly released 
from it, or waiting to take his own spell of duty. 
Both were more astonished on seeing who the 
new prisoner was than one might have thought 
turnkeys would have been. The elder Mr. Chiv- 
ery shook hands with him in a shamefaced kind 
of way, and said, “I don’t call to mind, Sir, as 
I was ever less glad to see you.” The younger 
Mr. Chivery, more distant, did not shake hands 
with him at all; he stood looking at him in a 
state of indecision so observable that it even 
came within the observation of Clennam with 
his heavy eyes and heavy heart. Presently aft- 


| erward, Young John disappeared into the jail. 


As Clennam knew enough of the place to 
know that he was required to remain in the 
Lodge a certain time, he took a seat in a cor- 
ner, and feigned to be occupied with the perusal 
of letters from his pocket. They did not so en- 
gross his attention, however, but that he saw 
with gratitude how the elder Mr. Chivery kept 
the Lodge clear of prisoners ; how he signed to 


| some, with his keys, not to come in, and how he 


nudged others with his elbow to go out, and how 


| he made his misery as easy to him as he could, 


He was sitting with his eyes fixed on the 
floor, recalling the past, brooding over the pres- 


| ent, and not attending to either, when he felt 


himself touched upon the shoulder. It was by 
Young John; and he said, “You can come 
now.” 

He got up and followed Young John. When 
they had gone a step or two within the inner 
iron gate, Young John said to him: 

“You want a room. I have got you one.” 

*“T thank you heartily.” 

Young John turned about again, and took him 
in at the old door-way, up the old stair-case, 
into the old room. Arthur stretched out his 


|hand. Young John looked at it, looked at him 


—sternly, and yet with his tears in his eyes— 
swelled, choked, and said: 

“JT don’t know as I can. No, I find I can’t. 
But I thought you’d like the room, and here it 
is for you.” 

Surprise at this behavior yielded when he was 
gone (he went away directly) to the feelings 
which the empty room awakened in Clennam’s 
wounded breast, and to the crowding associa- 
tions with the one good and gentle creature who 
had sanctified it. Her absence in his altered 
fortunes made it, and him in it, so very deso- 
iate and so much in need of such a spirit of love 
and truth, that he tarned his face against the 
wall to weep, and sobbed out, as his heart re- 
lieved itself, “ Oh, my Little Dorrit!” 


. 
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ONLY A RAT. 


HE wanderer about the docks of London or Liv- 

erpool will have noticed, no doubt, an old, gray- 
haired, bent, and poorly-dressed man, with gener- | 
ally an unshaven face, a broad-brimmed felt hat, | 
snd thick, solid shoes, and always a broad leather | 
belt, worn sashwise, and decorated in front with a | 
brightly brazen figure, which any cockney will in- 
form you is meant to represent a rat, and which, in 
fact, bears about as much resemblance to a rat as 
the heraldic lion does to the lion of John Anderssen 
or Jules Gérard. It is this man’s sole business to 
relieve vessels or houses of those pests whose im- 
age he bears upon his breast. The professional 
rat-catcher is an institution in the large cities of 
Europe, and the superstitious, shoresmen as well 
as seamen, in England, delight in stories of charm- 
ed rats, and devoutly believe the rat-catcher to be 
the most charming of mortals. Some years ago | 
there was in Liverpool one of these professional 
rat-annihilators, of whom we have often heard it 
related that, by some potent charm, he could re- 
move, without killing or maiming, the entire rat 
population of a ship or house whose owner had 
properly subsidized him. Of course, in this case, 
the nuisance was not abated, but simply removed. | 
The rats were colonized upon some unlucky neigh- | 
bor, who was in turn forced to buy over the con- | 
trolling power, to be rid of the annoyance. 

‘The whiskered vermin race,” as Grainger call- 
ed them, are reckoned among the disagreeables by | 
most people. Every man’s hand, and foot, too, is 
against a rat; little dogs bark vociferously at sound 
of his squeal ; little boys shout delightedly at sight | 
of his death-struggle; little girls hold the rat in | 
equal abomination with the more fatal rattlesnake ; 
and young ladies—young ladies climb up on chairs 
at the very mention of the hated name. Traps, 
ferrets, poison, cats—these are but a few of the | 
means used to rid the civilized world of him; and 
yet, with a perseverance which a stump orator 
would declare ‘* worthy of a better cause,” the rat 
keeps his place as a household brute, and compos- 
edly nibbles the rich man’s cheese, the farmer's 
corn, the sailor’s biscuit (and even his greasy trow- 
sers), or the West Indian’s sugar-cane. 

“Only a rat,” says the business man, looking 
out to ascertain the cause which has brought to- 
gether such a motley assemblage of street urchins, 
terrier dogs, and reugh men in shirt sleeves. Little 
does he think of the possible adventures of this rat, 
who is thus publicly expiating the crime of having 
lived. The ancestors of that just defunct animal 
came from Persia. They there lived in burrows 
under ground, and in large communities, govern- 
ed, no doubt, by the Rat King of whom old writers 
on natural history tell such wonderful stories. We 
read that the first emigrant rat company was form- 
ed on occasion of an earthquake, which, causing 
the rat community to think itself unsafe, induced 
its members to abandon their homes, march west- 
ward, swim the Volga, and enter Europe by way 
of Astracan. This took place in 1727. 

The aunts and uncles, in a remote way, of that 
Tat, coming no one knew whence and disappearing 
no one knew whither, overran different parts of 
Northern Europe during the first half of the 18th 
century, emptying granaries of their contents, de- 
stroying fields of standing grain, and even ravag- 
ing houses, and attacking men and women. 





His cousins emigrating to Jamaica, there in- 


creased so rapidly that, at one time, not many years 
0, it was computed that they consumed a twen- 
tieth part of the entire sugar crop; and when a war 


| of extermination was declared against them, 30,000 


were destroyed in one year. 

His relatives, in various removes, have traveled 
to and peopled—if that expression is applicable 
here—many of the remotest islands of the Pacific, 
circumnavigating the world with Cook, exploring 
with Wilkes, or making the India voyage with 
Smith the adventurous. 

And looking at home, his nearer kinsrats exist 
in myriads in house and field, but especially in the 
cities, where they swarm in the vast net-work of 
sewers underfoot, and, through subdrains, gain free 
access to cellars, basements, floors, and even roofs, 
mingling intimately in all our concerns, and per- 
haps sharing, in some slight, ratlike way, our joys 


| and sorrows. 


Let us look at some of the qualities of the rat. 
He is a cannibal. The black rat, native to En- 
gland, lives at war with the Norwegian interloper, 
and being the weaker, is, when caught, devoured 
by the foreign enemy. We read that where equal 


| numbers of the two species are placed in a cage 
| without food, the blacks will invariably be eaten 


before morning. And even when well fed, the 
brown monsters will eat off the long and finely- 
tipped ears of their black brethren—by way of rel- 
ish it may be supposed. 

The rat possesses, notwithstanding his unfavor- 
able cerebral development, powers of a compara- 
tively high order. In proof of this we will not 


here recall the story of their removing eggs by 
one fellow lying on his back and holding the egg 
in his paws while his companions pull him along 


by the tail; or of their drawing oil from a flask by 
dipping in their tails; or of blind rats being led 
from place to place by means of a stick carried in 
the mouth. It is sufficient to note that he knows 
what part of the elephant’s tusk abounds most 
with animal oil, and attacks that part in prefer- 


| ence; that he will climb the rigging of a ship to 


the sails, knowing, somehow, that there, after a 
rain or a heavy dew, he will be most likely to find 
moisture ; that he will enter the vessel by way of 
the hawse-pipes; and that, having found a good 


| berth, he straightway calls about him all his 


friends, and forms a colony, which increases with 
arapidity almost alarming when we take into con- 
sideration the appetites and the destructive powers 
of the colonists. 

A pair of rats happily situated and undisturbed, 
will, in three years, have increased to 656,808. 
Calculating that ten rats eat as much in one day 
as a man, which, we think, is rather under than 
over the fact, the consumption of these rats would 
be equal to that of 65,680 men the year round, and 
leave eight rats in the year to spare. Multiplying 
in this way, it is providential that the rat has so 
many natural enemies. All these to the contrary, 
notwithstanding, he often proves sufficiently troub- 
lesome to make the community conspire against 
him. In Ireland they singe the hair of a rat which 
has been caught, but is otherwise unharmed. In 
Germany they let one loose with a small bell at- 
tached to his neck. The tinkling of this, as the 
belled rat chases his friends, produces a panic 
among them, and causes them to flee the premises. 
In America diverse means are resorted to to de- 
stroy the disagreeables. Yankee ingenuity has 
been for years more or less successfully brought to 
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bear upon the important subject of rat-traps. Ar- 
senic is freely and very carelessly used by persons 
evidently ignorant of the important fact that this 
poison produces in the rat an intense thirst, to 
slake which he rushes off frantically to the nearest 
water-course. An instance of such wholesale pois- 
oning is yet fresh in the public mind. 

A recent American anti-ratite recommends the 
following treacherous expedient against the rats 
which eat the farmer’s corn: ‘‘I build my corn- 
crib on posts about eighteen inches high, made rat- 
proof by putting a broad board or sheet of iron on the 
top of the posts. Make every thing secure against 
rats except the granary, and have this rat-proof 
except at one of the back corners. Here, where 
they will like it best, make a nice hole, with a 
spout, five inches long, on the outside, where they 
can go in and out and eat at pleasure. Then, if 
I think the rats are too numerous, I take a bag, 
after dark, and slip the mouth over the spout on 
the outside of the granary. Then send ‘ Ben’ in at 
the door with a light, and the rats and mice will 
all run into the bag. Then slip the bag off the 
spout, and slap it once or twice against the side 
of the granary. Turn out the dead, and in an 
hour or two repeat the process. After all are 
killed, stop up the hole till new recruits arrive, 
which catch in the same way.” 

At Bangkok, the Siamese capital, the people are 
in the habit of keeping tame rats, which walk about 


the room and crawl up the legs of the inmates, who | 


pet them as they would a dog. They are caught 
young, and attaining a monstrous size by good 
feeding, take the place of our cats, and entirely 
free the house of their own kind. 

In Paris the skins are valued for gloves, and the 
rats are accordingly hunted by a company who 


have, we are told, the exclusive privilege of the | 


sewers. It is not unlikely that many a fair lady, 
who would scream with horror at the sight of a 
rat’s keen eyes, does daily endow her delicate hands 
in the tanned skins of her aversion. 

The favorite stronghold of the rat is that portion 
of the house-drain which opens at right angles into 
the main sewer. Here he sits like a sentinel, and, 
in security, watches with his keen but astonished 
eyes the extraordinary apparition running with a 
light. The moment he sees the light he runs along 
the sides of the drain just above the line of the sew- 
erage water; the men follow, and speedily over- 
take the winded animal, which no sooner finds his 
pursuers gaining upon him than he sets up a shrill 
squeak, in the midst of which he is seized with the 
bare hand behind the ears, and deposited in the 
bag. In this manner a dozen will sometimes be 
captured in as many minutes. When driven to 
bay at the end of a blind sewer, they will often fly 
at the boots of their pursuers in the most determ- 
ined manner. 

The rat is a social animal. Communities of rats 
are very exclusive, and repel strangers, vagabond 
rats, or estrays from other cammunities with much 
sternness. Even on board ship there are cabin 
rats and forecastle rats ; and woe to a poor denizen 
of the cabin who should venture among his enemies 
before the mast ! 

It is on shipboard that the rat is forced to exert 
his ingenuity to the utmost to obtain the means of 
living. Of food he probably never has a suffi- 
ciency, however accomplished a thief he may be ; 
for the captain, the mate, the steward, and the 
steward’s loblolly boy—all are leagued against 


——_. 
| him, and make ceaseless and united efforts to starve 
jhim out. As for water, who shall tell the straits 
to which the rat crew of a ship has been reduced, 
during a long drought, when the cautious mate has 
| carefully closed the water-casks with tinned bungs, 
| and each thirsting sailor husbands his scant three 
pints of daily fetid water in his rat-proof sea-chest ? 
The writer of this has seen the water-casks one by 
one secretly gnawed, beneath, where the attacks 
were unnoticed, till one hot, tropic day, when the 
sails hung idly from the yards, and the pitch bub- 
bled up from deck and sides, the cook with scared 
looks announced that our last cask was emptied, and 
but afew providential gallons were left in the gal- 
ley. This remainder was placed for safety, that 
night, in the long boat, a place till then inaccessilJe 
to the rats. How they ascertained its locality we 
know not. But that night the long boat was 
taken by assault. To climb the iron gripes was 
impossible to the vermin. The smooth sides gave 
| them still less foothold. The gunwale was to 
high to leap from the deck, as was proved to them- 
selves and a few watchful tars, by a series of sal- 
tatory attempts. But in the quiet mid-watch a 
dozen huge rats climbed nimbly up the mainstay 
which joined the deck near the foremast ; and reach- 
ing a point immediately over, and some ten feet 
above the long boat, one by one dropped down int 
her bottom. Here was acase almost demonstrating 
| the possession of reason by our rats. 

The propensity of the rat to gnaw must not be 
attributed altogether to a reckless determination 
| to overcome impediments, The never-ceasing ac- 

tion of his teeth is not a pastime, but a necessity 
of his existence. 

His teeth are wedge-shaped. On examining 
them carefully we find that the inner part is of a 
soft, ivory-like composition, which may be easily 

| worn away, whereas the outside is composed of a 
| glass-like enamel, which is excessively hard. The 
| upper teeth work exactly into the under, so that 
| the centres of the opposed teeth meet exactly in the 


| act of gnawing ; the soft part is thus being perpet- 


| ually worn away, while the hard part keeps a sharj 
| chisel-like edge. At the same time the teeth grow 
| up from the bottom, so that as they wear away a 
fresh supply is ready. The consequence of this ar- 
rangement is, that, if one of the teeth be removed, 
either by accident or on purpose, the opposed tooth 
will continue to grow upward, and, as there is no- 
thing to grind them away, will project from the 
mouth and turn upon itself; or, if it be an under 
tooth, it will even run into the skull above. 

We once saw a newly-killed rat to whom this 
misfortune had occurred. The tooth, which was an 
upper one, had in this case also formed a complete 
circle, and the point in winding round had passed 
through the lip of the animal. Thus the cease- 
less working of the rat’s incisors against some 
hard substance is necessary to keep them down, 
and if he did not gnaw for his subsistence he would 
be compelled to gnaw to prevent his jaw being 
gradually locked by their rapid development. 

The ferocity of a rat when attacked and cornered 
is proverbial. Few know that when petted he is 
capable of becoming a very faithful companion. 
A late writer on Natural History says: “ An old 
| blind rat, on whose head the snows of many win- 

ters had gathered, was in the habit of sitting beside 
| our own kitchen fire, with all the comfortable look 
| of his enemy, the cat ; and such a favorite had he 
| become with the servants that he was never allowed 
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tobe disturbed. He unhappily fell a victim to the 
sudden spring of a strange cat.”’ 


Another story is told of a rat which belonged to | 


the driver of a London omnibus, who caught him 
as he was removing some hay. He was spared 
because he had the good luck to be piebald, became 
remarkably tame, and grew attached to the chil- 
dren. At night he exhibited a sense of the enjoy- 
ment of security and warmth by stretching him- 
self out at full length on the rug before the fire, 
and on cold nights, after the fire was extinguished, 
he would creep into his master’s bed. In the day- 
time, however, his owner utilized him. At the 
word of command, ‘* Come along, Ikey !"’ he would 
jump into the ample great-coat pocket, from which 
he was transferred to the boot of the omnibus, 
Here his business was to guard the driver’s din- 
ner, and if any person attempted to make free with 
it the rat would fly at them from out the straw. 
There was one dish alone of which he was an in- 
efficient protector. He could never resist plum- 





pudding, and, though he kept off all other intruders, 
he ate his fill of it himself. 

Finally, rats are proved to have a latent dramatic 
talent. A Belgian newspaper not long since pub- 
lished an account of a theatrical performance by a 
troop of rats, which gives us a higher idea of their 
intellectual nature than any thing else which is 
recorded of them. This novel company of players 
were dressed in the garb of men and women, 
walked on their hind legs, and mimicked with ludi- 
crous exactness many of the ordinary stage effects. 
On one point only were they intractable. Like 
the young lady in the fable, who turned to a cat 
the moment a mouse appeared, they forgot their 
parts, their audience, and their manager, at the 
sight of the viands which were introduced in the 
course of the piece, and, dropping on all fours, fell 
to with the native voracity of their race. The 
performance was concluded by their hanging, in 
triumph, their enemy the cat, and dancing round 
her body. 
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UNITED STATES, 

FTER the adjournment of Congress the Senate 
went into executive session, continuing until 
March 14. The most important business before it 
was the consideration of the treaty with Great 
Britain, for the settlement of the Central American 
n, negotiated by Mr. Dallas. This, after 
considerable debate, was confirmed, with several 


modifications, affirming that the sovereignty of the | 


Bay Island, belongs exclusively to Honduras ; that 
the Mosquito Shore pertains to Nicaragua, the In- 
dians having merely a possessory right similar to 
that accorded to our own aborigines; and declar- 
ing that our Government in no way guarantees any 
grants of land made by the Mosquito Indians. The 
treaty, with these modifications, has been returned 
to England to receive the action of the British Gov- 
ernment.—The Executive declined to lay before 
the Senate the treaty negotiated with Mexico by 
Mr. Forsyth; and the draft of a new treaty has 
been prepared, It proposes the purchase from 
Mexico of the territory comprised in the States of 
Sonora, Sinaloa, and Lower California, including 
the Gulf of California. The sum proposed to be 
paid for these new acquisitions is stated at some 
twelve or fifteen millions of dollars.—A treaty has 
been negotiated with Persia, by which sundry im- 
portant commercial advantages are secured to this 
country. The negotiations were conducted at Con- 
stantinople, by Mr. Spence, our Minister near the 
Sublime Porte, and Ferukh Khan, then Persian 
Embassador at Constantinople, who has since con- 
ducted the treaty with England. — Commercial 
treaties have also been confirmed with Venezuela, 
Chili, and Siam.—Lord Napier, the British Minis- 
ter, presented his credentials to the Executive on 
the 16th of March. His speech on this occasion 
gave assurances of the most amicable sentiments 
on the part of his Government, to which the Presi- 
dent replied in corresponding terms. 

In our last Record we fell into an error in assign- 
ing the reason for the expulsion of Messrs. Simon- 
ton and Triplet from their seats as reporters in the 
House of Representatives. Their expulsion was 
based on the charge that while acting as reporters 
in the House, they had an interest in the passage 


of measures before that body, and not on the ground 
that ‘‘they had used corrupt means to secure th¢ 
passage of certain bills.” 

A terrible accident occurred on the Great West- 
}ern Railway, in Canada, on the 12th of March. 
| Near Hamilton the railway crosses the Des Jardin 
| Canal by a bridge some sixty feet above the water. 
This bridge gave way while a train was passing, 
and the engine, tender, baggage-car, and two pas- 
senger cars were plunged headlong into the abyss. 
The water was covered with ice through which the 
cars broke, and the greater part of the passengers 
lost their lives, some by being crushed, more by 
drowning. Out of about a hundred passengers, 
sixty were killed, and many others severely in- 
jured. 

Mr. Geary has resigned his post as Governor of 
Kansas. In his farewell address he gives a gloomy 
picture of the state of affairs in the Territory at the 
time of his aecession. Desolation and ruin reigned 
on every hand; homes were deserted; the smoke 
of burning dwellings darkened the air ; women and 
children, driven from their habitations, wandered 
over the prairies, or sought refuge among the In- 
dian tribes. Towns were fortified and predatory 
bands infested the highways. The laws were null, 
the courts naturally suspended, and the civil arm 
was almost powerless. The treasury was bank- 
rupt, the appropriations made by Congress for a 
year being insufficient to meet the expenditures 
of a fortnight. To remedy these evils he had la- 
bored incessantly. His health had given way, 
and he had made large advances from his own pri- 
vate funds, without any assurances of reimburse- 
ment. Though he had met with obloquy and op- 
position, he was conscious that he had always 
sought to do equal and exact justice to all. He 
had eschewed all sectional disputations, kept aloof 
from party affiliations, and scorned alike threats of 
personal violence and promises of advancement and 
reward. He was so well satisfied with the course 
he had pursued that he would not now, were it in 
his power, change it in the slightest particular. 
The country had been pacified, and indications of 
peace and prosperity were every where to be seen. 





In conclusion, he pays a high compliment to Gen- 
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eral Persifor F. Smith and the military force under 
his command for the manner in which they have | 
performed their duties. The vacancy occasioned | 
by this resignation has been filled by the appoint- | 
ment of Hon. Robert J. Walker as Governor of the 
Territory. In his letter of acceptance, addressed 
to the President, Mr. Walker says that, although he 
at first declined the post, be reconsiders his determ- 
ination, in consequence of the opinion advanced 
ly the President that the safety of the Union may 
depend upon the selection of the individual te whom 
shall be assigned the task of settling the difficulties 
which again surround the Kansas question. 
understands that the President and Cabinet concur 
with him in the opinion that the actual bona fide res- 
idents of Kansas, by a fair and regular vote, unaf- 
fected by fraud or violence, must be permitted, in 
forming a State Constitution, to decide for them- 
selves what shall be their social institutions. He 
centemplates an appeal, not to a military force, | 
but to the intelligence and patriotism of the 
whole people of Kansas, by a majority of whose 
votes the determination must be made. 
decision of the majority be not acquiesced in, 
he sees in the future of Kansas only civil war, 
extending its baneful influence over the whole 


country, subjecting the Union itself to imminent | 


hazard. Hon. Mr. Stanton, of Tennessee, has re- 
ceived the appointment of Territorjal Secretary, 
and will act as Governor until the arrival of Mr. 


Walker, who can not at once proceed to his | 


post.—The Free State Convention assembled at 
Topeka on the 10th of March, and passed resolu- 
tions denouncing the Legislative Assembly, and the 
bill passed by it, calling a Constitutional Conven- 
tion; declaring that the people could not partici- 
pate in the election of delegates to this Convention 
‘* without compromising their rights as American 
citizens, sacrificing the best interests of Kansas, 
and jeopardizing the public peace.” This body 
affirmed that the State Constitution framed at To- 
peka was the choice of the majority of the people, 
and urged its immediate acknowledgment by Con- 
gress. The principle of “* Squatter Sov ereignty” 
was also unequivocally endorsed. 

From California the shipments of gold have 
thus far fallen considerably below those of last 
year; the difference by five arrivals being about 
$1,800,000. It is however sald that there has 
beed no falling off in the quantity produced, but 
that a much larger proportion is retained at home. 
A resolution has passed the State Senate declaring 


that the honor and best interests of California re- | 
quire that the debt of the State should be paid in 
good faith, and that immediate provision should be | 


made for this purpose. A new case has come be- 
fore the Supreme Court, which has affirmed its 
former decision that the State debt, beyond the | 
amount of $300,000, was illegally contracted, add- 
ing that the Legislature possesses no constitution- 


al power to levy taxes to meet the interest ; and | 
that it only remains for the people, in their sover- | 


eign capacity, to take any further steps that may | 
be thought necessary, and that the Legislature | 
ought, without delay, to put the matter in such a 
shape that the people may be able to say simply | 
whether they will or will not pay this debt. 

From Utah we continue to receive accounts of the | 
high-handed proceedings of the “Saints.” Early | 
in January a body of the Mormon dignitaries, acting | 
under the advice and direction of Brigham Young, | 
went to the offices of one of the United States 


He | 


If the | 


Judges and the Clerk of the Supreme Court, took 
away all the books, papers, and documents belong z. 
ing to the Court, and burned them in Salt Lake 
City, saying that, as Congress would not admit 
them into the Union, they would not allow the 
officers of the Government to remain in the Ter. 
ritory. 
SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

The Government of Mexico, for the time at least, 
appears to have gained the upper hand of the vari- 
ous revolutionists, and has felt itself strong enough 

| to proclaim a general amnesty in favor of all polit- 
ical offenders who shall, within a specified time, 
request to be included within its provisions. The 
treasury, however, is empty, and the Government 
| has been compelled to suspend payments at the 
custom-houses in Vera Cruz and the capital. The 
relations with Spain, also, to which reference is 
made elsewhere in this Record, have assumed a 
| threatening aspect. 
| The Congress of New Granada assembled on the 
| 1st of February. The tone of the President’s Mes- 
sage was moderate in respect to the Panama mas- 
sacre, but the report of the Secretary of State was 
less conciliatory. Mr. Morse, our Envoy Extra- 
| ordinary, presented a series of propositions in ref- 
erence to this affair, which, according to the Bo- 
| gota Tiempo, embraced the following demands: 
| The route and termini of the Panama Railway to 
| be erected into two neutral districts, with their own 
Governments, though dependent upon New Grana- 
da; the Governments of these districts to give ef- 
fectual protection to the railway, and, in case of 
their failure so to do, the American Consul to have 
power to raise a police force and levy temporary 
contributions upon the railroad, citizens, and pas- 
sengers ; the sovereignty of five islands near Pa- 
nama to be ceded to the United States for the pur- 
pose of a naval dépit and arsenals; the United 
States to be authorized, in case of necessity, to 
take military possession of the neutral districts ; 
the rights of New Granada over the railroad to be 
ceded to the United States; in consideration of 
these concessions the United States to pay to New 
Granada a considerable sum (stated elsewhere at 
two or three millions of dollars), from which is to 
be deducted an indemnity for the damages at the 
massacre of April, 1856. It is not certain that the 
foregoing summary is absolutely correct, as our 
Government has not made public the nature of its 
demands, and the Granadan Secretary of State, 
| being interrogated by Congress, refused to answer 
whether the propositions had been correctly stated 
by the Bogota paper. The Government of New 
Granada promptly refused to agree to the terms 
| proposed. 
| At the date of our previous intelligence Walker 
‘lay at Rivas, while the allied forces were fortified 
| at San Jorge and other points, cutting him off 
from the lake. They also held possession of the 
San Juan River, preventing reinforcements from 
reaching him by the Atlantic side. Early in Feb- 
ruary an attempt was made to open communica- 
| tions with him. His auxiliaries ascended the riv- 
| er, forced the Costa Ricans from Serapiqui and 
| other points, and recaptured one of the river steam- 
ers which they had previously lost. They also 
attempted to take Castillo, but unsuccessfully. 
General Walker made two unavailing attempts to 
drive the Allies from San Jorge; and they in return 
were foiled in an attack upon his position at Rivas. 
The forces of Walker were represented as rapidly 
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wasting away by disease and desertion, while the 
Allies were said to be in receipt of large reinforce- 
ments. Itis certain that desertions were not un- 
frequent, for on the 15th of March a body of 126 
men reached Panama, who had left the filibusters, 
and had been provided by the Costa Ricans with 
afree passage to the United States. 
was promulgated, purporting to have been signed 
by a majority of these, denouncing Walker and 
urging his men to abandon him. 


| where Messrs. Cobden and Layard were the lead- 


| ed. 


An address | 


The general as- | 
pect of affairs appeared highly favorable to the | 16. 


ing speakers, a resolution was passed declaring 
that the war was wholly unwarranted. In Par- 
liament the contest has been severe and protract- 
In the Peers, Lord Derby moved a resolution 
condemning the course pursued by the Government 
and its representativesin China. The motion was 
lost by a vote of 146 to 110. In the House of 
| Commons a similar motion was carried by a vote 
of 263 to 247, leaving the ministry in a minority of 
Lord Palmerston thereupon announced the 


Allies, and they went so far as to make a provis- | course upon which the Government had determ- 


ional apportionment among themselves of the ter- | ined. 


ritories of Nicaragua. But the last steamer, which | 
left San Juan on the 20th of March, brought intel- | 


ligence of an entirely different character. 
ing to this, on the 16th Walker sallied out of Rivas 
at the head of 400 men, attacked San Jorge, which 
was held by a vasily superior force, dreve them 
out, and burned the place; then having learned 


that another body of the Allies had marched from | 


a different quarter upon Rivas, he turned back to- 
ward that place. On the way he met the enemy 
in full retreat pursued by General Henningsen. 
These, placed between two fires, became panic- 
struck, threw away their arms, and were slaugh- 
tered without resistance. Their acknowledged loss 
—so says the report—was $27 killed, and 300 wound- 


ed, and these numbers are nearly doubled by the | 


estimate of Walker, whose loss in killed and wound- 
ed was stated to have been less than 50. 
Allies, it added, had fallen back in disorder upon 


Granada or Massaya, and were anxious to treat | 


for peace. 
port is reliable.—The Adjutant-general of the fili- 
busters has put forth an official report of the num- 


ber and fate of the recruits who have joined the 


army. The whole number up to February 20 is 
given as 2288. 
died, 185 have fallen in battle, 206 have been dis- 
charged, 293 have deserted, and 141 are unac- 


counted for, of whom about half are supposed to | 


have been killed. These numbers are consider- 
ably less than the estimates usually received as 
authentic. 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
The Persian war has been concluded by a trea- 
ty of peace, negotiated at Paris. Ferukh Khan, 


the Persian Envoy, with his entire suite, left Paris | 


for London, where he arrived on the 20th of March. 
Beyond the capture of Bushire, the only military 
event of the war has been the seizure of a Persian 
magazine, some twenty miles distant. The details 
of the treaty have not been made public ; but ac- 
cording to an official statement by Lord Clarendon, 
its terms are perfectly satisfactory to England. 
Persiaagreesto evacuate Herat within three months 


Accord. | 


The | 


It is by no means certain that this re- | the lives and property of British subjects ; 


Of these 733 remain, 685 have | 


after the ratification of the treaty, whereupon the | 


British forces will leave the Persian territories, 
The disputes between Persia and Affghanistan are 
to be submitted to the arbitration of England. 
The British Government abandons the right to 
protect Persians against the Shah. Important 
commercial advantages are secured to the British, 
who are to be allowed to have consuls in the Per- 


sian ports, and to be placed in all respects on a| opposition to the will of the Emperor, 


He said that, under ordinary circumstances, 
when a vote was passed which involved a censure 
upon their course, ministers should resign their 
places, leaving to those who had obtained the ma- 
jority the responsibility of carrying on the Gov- 

}ernment. But the present case was so exception- 

|al that the ministers had advised the Crown to 

dissolve Parliament and order a new election, in 
order to test the wishes of the country. This dis- 
solution would soon take place ; and in the mean- 
while he trusted that the present Parliament would 
confine its action to those temporary measures 
necessary to provide for the public service until the 
new Parliament should assemble, when the coun- 
try would have a fair chance to decide between 
| the two administrations. So far, said he, was the 
Government from having embarked in a Chi- 
nese war, without the sanction of Parliament, that 
the war had broken out wholly without their 
knowledge. The policy of Government had been 
to maintain in China, as elsewhere, security for 
to up- 
| hold the rights of the country as secured by treaty ; 
|to endeavor by negotiation to improve existing 
| relations ; and to restore amicable relations where 
arupture had cecurred. The extension of com- 
mercial intercourse between China and the nations 
of Europe would evidently be a great advantage 
to the cause of civilization, and previously to the 
present outbreak, England, in conjunction with 

France and as it was believed with the United 

States, had hoped to improve her commercial rela- 

tions with the Court of Pekin. The difficulty of 

doing this was now greatly enhanced ; and with- 
out disparaging the merits of Sir John Bowring, 

Government felt it to be a duty to select for the 

purpose of carrying on negotiations the person 

whom it believed the best qualified to conduct 
them to a successful issue. It has been subse- 
quently announced that Lord Elgin has received 
the appointment of Plenipotentiary toChina. The 
dissolution of Parliament was announced on the 
2ist of March. The condition of the Queen pre- 
venting her from appearing in public, the royal 
| speech was delivered by commission. It said that, 
in dissolving Parliament, it was her Majesty's in- 
tention to ascertain in the most constitutional 
manner the sense of her people on the present state 
of public affairs. 
THE CONTINENT. 
It is said that France is about to send a consid- 


| 





| erable force to China to co-operate with the English 


forces. —The Council of State has ventured a slight 
He had 


footing of equality with the most favored nations, | | proposed that a tax should be levied on transfera- 


——tThe Chinese war is now the leading question | 
in and out of Parliament. The measures of the 
administration are vehemently condemned by the 
commercial classes. 
held to denounce them. 


Public meetings have been | 


| ble securities, and the Council rejected the propo- 
sition.—Four directors of the Napoleon Docks have 
been convicted of embezzlement, and have been 
punished by fines of from 2000 to 5000 francs, and 


In London, at a meeting | imprisonment for terms varying from six months 
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to three years. One of the delinquents is the son 
of Berryer, the celebrated advocate. 

The Neufchatel question is not finally settled 
after all, the King of Prussia having interposed 
sundry difficulties. He now demands that, in con- | 
sideration of renouncing his claims upon the Can- 
tons, the title of Prince of Neufchatel shall be at- 
tached to the Prussian Crown ; that a full amnesty 
be granted to his partisans, and that for four years | 
he shall enjoy the revenues attached to his ancient 
domains. 


The long pending controversy about the Danish | 


Sound Dues has been at length concluded. Den- 
mark agrees to maintain the lights and buoys in 


the Sound and Belts, and at the mouths of her har- | 


bors ; and will see that the pilot service is properly 
performed at moderate charges. She is to impose 
no duties upon vessels navigating these waters, and 
to levy no additional dues from those that enter her 
harbors. 
powers. are to pay, in forty semi-annual install- 


ments, the sum of 30,570,693 rix dollars (say | 


$20,000,000 of our currency). Each power is to 
be responsible merely for its own percentage. The | 


amount apportioned to the United States is only | 
about two per cent. of the whole, while England is | 


to pay about twenty-nine per cent. 
The Spanish Government has been making large | 
| 


preparations for a hostile demonstration against | 
It has put forth a manifesto reciting at | 
| 


Mexico. 
length the wrongs and indignities inflicted by Mex- 
ico upon Spanish subjects, for which indemnity had 
been demanded and the punishment of the offend- 
ers. In the event of this not being secured, the 


Government has ordered additional vessels and | 


troops to be sent to Havana, where there will be 


thirty vessels of war and a numerous and disci- | 
The first step proposed to be taken | 
is to bombard and occupy Vera Cruz, thus cutting | 
The departure of this | 


plined army. 


off the commerce of Mexico. 
force seems to have been delayed to await the ac- 
tion of a new minister dispatched by Mexico. 

The affairs of Italy present their old aspect. 


There seems little hope of any amelioration of the | 


tyranny of the King of Naples. The proposed 
French and English interposition has effected no- 
thing, and there are reports of the renewal of dip- 
lomatic relations.—The old General Radetzky has | 
resigned his command over the Austrian forces in 
Italy. He leaves, he says, to more youthful hands 
the training of the army, in order to show “at the 
decisive moment, should the voice of our beloved 
monarch summon me peradventure again, that the 
sword which I have borne for seventy-two years, | 
and on many a battle-field, remains firm in my 
grasp.’’—The relations between Austria and Sar-| 
dinia still remain unfriendly, and the Sardinian 
Chamber of Deputies has voted a sum of 5,000,000 
francs to put the fortifications of Alessandria in a 
state of immediate defense. 

The Emperor of Russia has granted a concession 
to a company headed by the bankers Stieglitz for a 
stupendous railway scheme. The company agrees 
to construct at its own expense, within ten years, | 
a net-work of railways of 4000 versts (say 3200 
miles). It is to keep them in operation for eighty- | 
five years, under the sole guarantee from Govern- | 
ment, of five per cent. on the capital laid out, and 
at the end of this term the roads are to become the | 
property of the State. These roads will extend | 
from St. Petersburg to Warsaw and the Prussian 
frontier; from Moscow to Nijni Novgorod; and | 


In consideration of this the contracting | 


|} waters. 
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from the same by way of Koursk and the region 
of the Lower Danube to Theodosia, and from Koursk 
or Orel to Libau. A glance at the map will show 


the importance of this system of railways, connect- 
ing as it does the most important agricultural and 
commercial parts of the empire.—The war in the 
Caucusus, where the Russians are reported to have 
| recently suffered a severe defeat, is to be prosecuted 
vigorously. 


THE EAST. 

From China our intelligence comes down to Jan- 
uary 30. On the 12th the English made an attack 
upon the suburbs of Canton which they set on fire 
causing an immense amount of damage. <A com- 
pany of English soldiers missing their way, found 
themselves under the city walls, and were assailed 
by stones and matchlocks, and two of them were 
killed. The Chinese had made several attacks 
upon the fleet and the forts, in which they mani- 
fested no little courage. The English finding their 
force insufficient to maintain their positions near 
Canton had fallen down the river to Hong Kong, 
to await further reinforcements, which had been 
demanded from India. The English admiral, on 
his way down, fell in with a large fleet of junks, 
who were threatening an attack upon Hong Kong, 
and destroyed several of them. At Hong Kong 
an attempt had been made to poison the foreign 
residents by a Chinese baker, named Allum, who 
mingled arsenic with the bread which he supplied 
to his customers. No lives were lost, in conse- 
quence, it is said, of the quantity of poison being « 
large as to have operated as an emetic.—Seventecn 
Chinese soldiers, disguised, took passage on board 
the Thistle, a small postal steamer plying between 
Canton and Hong Kong. They had been previ- 
ously searched, and found to be without arms. 
But during the passage, having been furnished 
with knives by a Chinese woman who had con- 
cealed them under her dress, they fell upon the 
eleven Europeans who were passengers, and mur- 
dered them all, cutting off their heads, which they 
carried off with them, in order to claim the reward 
offered for the heads of the ‘‘barbarians.”” They 
ran the steamer on shore, and set her on fire, burn- 
ing all except her iron hull. The Imperial and 
rebel vessels are reported to have united for the 
purpose of expelling the English from the Chinese 
All the indications are that the present 
war will exert a decisive influence upon the for- 


tunes of the Flowery Empire. 


Some difficulties, the nature of which is not stated, 
have occurred between the Japanese and the En- 
glish, and two British war steamers are said to 
have forced their way without resistance into the 
fortitied port of Nagasaki. 

A bloody civil war has broken out among the 
Kaffirs in the neighborhood of Port Natal. A con- 
test arose between Ketchwya and Umbulazi, two 
sons of King Panda. The former was victorious, 
and dividing his forces into three bodies he scoured 
the country in all directions, putting to death not 
only his enemies, but all whom he considered neu- 
tral or doubtful. Thenumberof victims, it is said, 
can not be less than 30,000. King Panda, alarmed 
at the progress of his son, agreed to cede a large 
tract of country to the Boers, who immediately 
took the field in sufficient numbers to overmaster 
Ketchwya. This new region brought under En- 
glish rule comprises the best portion of the Zulu 
country, with a commercial outlet on the Bay of 
St. Lucia, 





Viterary Dotices. 


Scampavias from Gibel Tareh to Stamboul, by | man in easy circumstances on shore” to accept it 


Harry Genco, (Published by Charles Scribner.) | for a night's lodging. 


The word ‘‘ Scamperings” may be taken as a free 
version of the title of this book, which was sug- 
gested by the name given to the clipper dispatch 


| 
| 


| 


vessels used in the olden time by the Knights of | 


Malta, and literally signifying runaways. We 
assure our readers that nothing more sinister lurks 
beneath the word, in spite of its rather ominous 
sound; for Harry Gringo, though an fnveterate 


The environs were still less 
tempting than the sleeping apartment itself. A 
smoked pork-shop next door, an old clothes em- 


| porium over the way, and a powder-magazine be- 


neath, the atmosphere fragrant with tar, cheese, 


| and cockroaches, not a ray of light but that dimly 
| emitted by smoky oil, and this inventory of en- 


wag, is a straightforward, good-natured, honest- | 


hearted sailor, with every thing about him above- 
board and in ship shape. The gallant Harry was 


chantments completed by reposing on rockers, or 
swinging to an‘ fro as in a bird-cage. 
The cruise on which he had now entered was the 


| first made by the writer since the abolition of cor- 


summoned suddenly one fine morning to leave his | 


cozy quarters on shore, and to strike out on the salt 
sea, for the sake of doing his country some service. 
In plain English, he received orders from the na- 
val bureau at Washington to report for duty as an 
officer on board the United States frigate which was 
destined to the Mediterranean station. He could 
not read the missive which announced his pleasant 
appointment without dropping some natural tears. 
When the baby was brought to him, according to 
domestic custom, to be tumbled about the carpet, 
his eyes seemed to be full of sparks from the fire, 
and he was hardly able to see the infant ‘‘ tempter 
of mankind,” though her soft cheeks were buried 
in his whiskers, and her dainty arms were twined 
around his throat. Consoling his sorrows, how- 


ever, with a cup of tea of the strongest and black- 
est decoction, he rapidly attained a stout and in- 
different frame of mind, and taking leave of the 
idols of his house, found himself before long snugly 


established in a narrow cabin of the ship which | 


was now to be his floating home. His condition 
on board the frigate presents a vivid illustration 
of the discomforts of housekeeping at sea. ‘The 
only vacant place in which he could lay his head 
was a berth in the cockpit. 
on the verge of suffocation. 
in infinitesimal quantities. Sunlight had not been 
seen there, within the memory of man. The at- 
mosphere was a compound of villainous smells. 
The bread for the whole ship’s company was taken 
from store-rooms which opened into the cockpit. 
There the purser’s array of ‘ notions for a man-of- 
war” enhanced the attractions of the odoriferous 
locality. Every article from blue jackets to red 
pepper, brogans and beeswax, thread, trowsers, 
thimbles, pins, pans, silks, and candles, the hospital 
drugs, ard the officers’ private stores, were all 
drawn in bulk from that submarine receptacle. 
The refreshing odors of tar, ropes, damp clothing, 
medicines, provisions, powder, and concentrated 
bilge-water reeking in wild profusion, but not a 
mouthful of pure oxygen was ever inhaled by the 
unhappy denizens of the pit. This state of things 
was too much like being corked up in a bottle to 
last forever, and accordingly, before they had been 


away a space, which gave them a larger liberty of 
breathing, and on the whole, as our historian naive- 
ly admits, ‘‘ made their life more luxurious, whole- 
some, and comfortable than before.” 

His own cabin was of limited dimensions, in the 


| of the crew of a man-of-war. 


poral punishment in the navy. He was curious to 
witness the effect of this measure on the desperate 
characters which usually constitute a large portion 
He had great doubts 
of the success of the policy, especially while the 
grog dispensed with the daily ration was left to 
work its perniciousinfluence. Contrary, however, 
to his previous convictions, trained as he had been 
for many years under the old system to see the cat 
habitually swung upon the backs of the seamen, 
his views underwent a complete and decided 
change. The experiment was fairly tried on board 
his frigate, and with an unquestionable improve- 
ment in the discipline of the men. <A system of 


| impartial rewards and punishments was intro- 


| duced. 


| with their shipmates. 


A prison was constructed on the lower 
deck, where the prisoners could not communicate 
They were shackled to 
transverse rods of iron at top and bottom, and were 
made to keep the same watch below which their 


| shipmates did on the upper deck, instead of dozing 


away their time in comparative comfort. For 
slight offenses the men were deprived of liberty on 


shore, while for those of greater magnitude they 


Here he was always | 
Air was admitted only | 





were confined in double irons, or subjected to a 
court-martial. The rights and comforts of the crew 
were respected. They were treated with modera- 
tion and firmness. Not an oath was spoken through 
the trumpet during the whole cruise, and in all 
respects the discipline of the ship was of the mest 
admirable order. 

After touching at Gibraltar and Spezia, the 
frigate bears the fortunes of the gay Lieutenant 
successively to several of the Italian ports on the 
Mediterranean, to Greece, and to Constantinople. 
He enters with a lively zest into the enjoyments 
of the passing hour, and by his free, off-hand de- 
scriptions of various adventures, enables his reader 
to share in his amusements on shore with no less 
sympathy than he has felt in the trials of the voy- 
age. His volume certainly forms an agreeable 
addition to the miscellaneous literature of person- 
al narratives by American travelers. He never as- 
sumes the air of the cicerone or the schoolmaster, 
never effects any painful profundity of wisdom, 
never deems it essential to dole out dry crumbs and 


| morsels of abstract reflection for the edification of 
long at sea, the carpenters were called on to clear | 


his readers, but dashes forward in his sparkling 
descriptions, like his good frigate under full sail 
and with a fair breeze, touching gayly at different 
scenes of interest, and always bearing away some 
fresh and fascinating impressions. 

A Tezt-book of Church History, by Dr. Jonny C. 


most sanguine view of the case, being precisely six | L.GreseLer. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 


feet square, but considerably less in height. 


The | Dr. Gieseler was one of the most erudite of the 
ample bunk filled about one-fourth of this space, | German ecclesiastical historians. 


Free from all 


but certainly offered no temptation to ‘‘a gentle- j tendencies to mysticism, with no devotion to sec- 
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tarian dogmas, and an innate aversion to uncertain 
and fanciful speculations, he brought a sound, ro- 
bust, and efficient common-sense to the elucidation 
of Christian antiquity. Nor was he in any degree 


infected with the spirit of skepticism, which, to a | 


singular extent, prevailed in his day among a large 
class of the theologians of his country. He was a 


firm believer in divine revelation, and in the essen- 


tial ideas of the Protestant faith. His History of 
the Church has justly won the reputation of a stand- 
ard authority. It is distinguished for its tone of 
moderation, for the caution and exactness of its 
statements, for the comprehensiveness of its views, 


and for its copious exhibition of the original sources, | 


Designed, in the first instance, as a text-book for 
students, it is less suited to popular reading than 
the glowing narrative of Neander or the graphic 
sketches of Hase, but as a work of unimpeachable 
accuracy, and of combined brevity and complete- 
ness of detail, it holds the very highest rank for 
purposes, of reference in the course of theological 
education. The present edition has been prepared 
by Professor Henry B. Smith of the Union Sem- 
inary in this city, whose ripe and various learn- 
ing, accurate judgment, and unfailing fairness of 
mind, admirably qualify him for the task. He 
has thoroughly revised the Edinburgh translation, 
given additional references to the English and later 
German works, and added a version of the por- 


mation, 

The American Gentleman's Guide to Politeness 
and Fashion, by Henry Lunettes, The effigy of 
that magnificent fop Count D’Orsay, which illu- 
minates the frontispiece of this volume, gives no 
just indication of the character of its contents. 


who vainly attempted to conceal the hollowness of 


his nature beneath a shining vail of thin esthetics. | prose-poems for the first time. He has a new pleas- 


| ure in store, in the warmth and freshness with which 
good heart, good principles, good taste, and. dis- | 
j 


This book, on the contrary, every where shows a 
’ ’ « 


courses wisely and pleasantly on the philosophy 
of good manners. 
character of a gentleman of the old school, and 


tend far back toward antediluvian times, indulges 
a little too freely in the garrulous anecdotes which 


smack of senile diffuseness ; but he is doubtless a | 


safe guide as to the thousand and one details of 


ety. It is a rare thing for a book of this kind to 
be free from twaddle and platitude, but the vener- 


in his day, and gives the fruits of a large experi- 
ence, with a crisp and downright common sense. 
(Derby and Jackson.) 

Characters and Criticisms, by W. ALFRED JONES, 
(Published by I. Y. Westervelt.) The choicest 
fruits of a life devoted to letters are gathered in 
this collection of miscellaneous sketches and essays. 
They are remarkable for their air of cultivation and 
refinement, their sympathy with the best produc- 
tions of literature, and the appreciative tone of their 
criticisms, rather than for their boldness or orig- 
inality of thought. The studies of the author have 
evidently extended over a wide range of subjects, 
ineluding old English divinity, history, biography, 
poetry, and the fine arts, and in each department 
his pure esthetic instincts have guided him to the 
selection of the most admirable master-pieces, He 


| icately revealed to the public sense. 
The author, who writes in the | 
| ing and faithful transcript. 
whose personal recollections certainly seem to ex- | 





abstains, however, from an idolatrous imitation of 
favorite models, and for so exclusive and devoted a 
student of the writings of others, both his opinions 
and his style exhibit a commendable independence. 
In his criticisms, he is governed more by a sympa- 
thy with the beautiful and the refined than by a 
stern sense of justice toward inferior writers. His 
judgments, for the most part, are temperate and 


, candid, although they are often deficient in acute 


and exact discrimination. The element of humor 
is almost entirely wanting in his composition, and 
the essays in which he attempts an unusual degree 
of vivacity and playful illustration can not be re- 
garded as instances of eminent success. In point 
of style the contents of these volumes show a re- 
markable inequality. Not a few of the pieces are 
finished with elaborate nicety, and are not without 
examples of felicitous and forcible expression ; 
while others are crude in thought, slovenly in dic- 
tion, and with every appearance of having been 
thrown off as rapid sketches, without receiving the 
last polish of a severe and faithful revision. In 
spite of these obvious defects, the work will not be 
unwelcome to the lovers of elegant literature, for 
its frequent ingenious disquisitions, its familiar 
handling of the racy old English authors who have 
been crowded out of the sphere of everyday read- 
ing, and the urbanity and kindliness of tone which, 


| with few exceptions, pervade its pages. 
tion needed to complete the history of the Refor- | 


The neat pocket edition of LonGFELLOw’s Prose 


| Works, in two gold-and-purple volumes, recently 


issued by Ticknor and Fields, will recall to the 
memory of many readers the delight with which 
they once lingered over the rich picturesque pages 


| which record the experience of the youthful pilgrim 
| **beyond the sea,” and the graceful romance of 
D’Orsay was a person of dissolute habits, of un- | 
principled life, of a corrupt and frivolous heart, | 


Paul Fleming pursuing the day-dreams of litera- 
ture and passion in classic lands. Enviable is he 
who now makes acquaintance with these charming 


the primal sympathies of an unworn heart are del- 
Rarely are 
the impressions of travel presented in such a touch- 
Longfellow has all 
the frankness of Sterne, but no trace of his affecta 
tion and cynicism. Like him, he blends the ex- 
pression of private sentiment with the record of 
events and the description of nature; but, not like 


| him, he is always pure, genial, sincere, rewarding 
etiquette which so largely contribute to the decen- 
cies of life, as well as to the courtesies of good soci- | 


the confidence which he inspires by the humane 
and gentle beauty of his disclosures. His pictures 
of foreign life are enticing and delicious, but they 


| have noenervating quality. With an aspect of al- 
able Colonel Lunettes has been a shrewd looker-on | 


most antique simplicity, they are finished with the 
same refined and subtle grace which forms an em- 
inent charm of his poetry. They present the loveli- 
est features of nature and of life which are un- 
vailed to the sympathetic eye in the crowded 
scenes of the Old World, revealing the common 
heart of humanity beneath a strange costume and 
a different language. The fine aroma of rare and 
choice literature, of which such curious specimens 
haunt the memory of the writer, sends its exquisite 
perfume through every page. 

Two Years Ago, by the Rev. Cuartes Kixcs- 
LEY. (Published by Ticknor and Fields.) Charles 
Kingsley is far more remarkable for his insight 
into character, his genial and humane sympathies, 
and his union of vigor and tenderness in delinea- 
tion than for his powers of invention, or his skill 
in the construction and development of a dramatic 
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plot. The fine, healthy tone of his mind hes a | Burepean expeditions, and of the eliventures of 
magnetic influence. He imparts abracing strength | our own countrymen in the Polar regions. The 
to the moral nature of his reader. He infuses | editor has shown his characteristic judgment and 
into his heart a glorious scorn of whatever is false, | tact in compressing such a mass of incidents into 
affected, or ignoble. No one can enter into the so limited a space, without giving his werk the air 
spirit of his writings without receiving a fresh im- | of a meagre and lifeless compilation. His narra- 
pulse to the cultivation of high and generous man- | tive moves with the freedom and grace of an orig- 
hood. He inspires the congenial reader with a/| inal composition, and its singularly impressive de- 
more glowing love of humanity, with a sweeter | tails derive a new interest from being presented as 
sense of the possible beauty of social relations, and | a continuous whole. A just tribute is paid to the 
a more profound realization of the sacred purposes | enterprise and bravery of the great English nawi- 
of life. Nor are his intellectual characteristics of | gators who have been engaged in the perilous ex- 
a less elevated order. With a nature of rare kind- | plorations of the North, but none of them sur- 
liness and sympathy, he is, severely masculine. | passed the wise and modest heroism ef our gallant 
Every thing in his mental constitution is of an | countryman, whose recent premature death will 
athletic cast. If he often reaches the fountain of | long be deplored by the friends of science and of 
tears, it is by rigid fidelity to nature, and not by humanity. 
effeminate appeal to artificial sentiment. He is The Child's Book of Nature, by WorTHtncTon 
never dazzled by the colors on the surface, and| Hooker, M.D. (Published by Harper & Broth- 
thus made to overlook the inward heart of reality. | ers.) The principles of anir-il and vegetable 
He grasps his subject of thought with a bold, man- physiology, and the properties of air, water, heat, 
ly tenacity, and does not permit it to esce ape till he | | light, and so forth, are explained in these little 
has mastered its essence. But still, he is singu- | volumes, in a manner adapted to the comprehen- 
larly deficient in the orderly arrangement of a nar-| sion of the youngest reader. It was the purpose 
rative, and the subtle art by which the curiosity of | of the author to supply the mother and teacher 
the reader is absorbed in the unfolding of a plot. with the means of introducing the child into the 
He is often excursive, diffuse, episodical, perplex- | most interesting departments of natural science, 
ing the attention which he fails to enchant, and | without perplexing the mind by an array of tec h- 
preserving our interest more by the promise of | nical terms. The various subjects of which he 
truth than by the allurements of his narrative. | treats, are unfolded in a gradual manner; they 
The present work, though in many respects we | are made clear by a profusion of appropriate illus- 
consider it as the master-piece of the author, is open | trations, and, as here presented, can not fail to 
to the objections to which we have alluded. It is | awaken the curiosity and interest of the youthful 
deficient in unity, in consecutive development, in | | pupil. 
facile and rapid flow. The plot is encumbered by | Life of Tai-ping-wang, by J. Micron Mackte. 
a variety of characters, which serve only to distract | (Published by Dix and Edwards.) Tai- ping-wang, 
the attention without conspiring to the unitary im- | | to whose biography Mr. Mackie has applied his 
pression of the whole. Indeed, the plan of the | admirable powers of description, is the ce ‘lebrated 
work embraces the materials for no less than three | chief of the Chinese insurrection. The details which 
distinct stories, and the attempt to combine them | are here given cencerning his career have been 
in a single narrative was injudicious, and could | gathered from numerous authentic sources, and to 
hardly fail to break down in the execution. The} the great majority of readers will possess the 
history of Tom Thurnall and the meek-eyed Grace | merit of novelty. The materials have been skill- 
formed an admirable central-point, around which | fully wrought up by Mr. Mackie, who has pro- 
might have been grouped to advantage a series of | duced a singularly interesting narrative on a rather 
eognate characters, giving an epic integrity to the | unpromising subject. According to his statements 
original. But instead of this, we have two parallel | Tai-ping-wang professes to be the immediate mes- 
threads in the story of Stangrave and Marie, and | senger of Heaven, and to have enjoyed divine 
of Vavasour and Lucia, which, while suggesting | authority for the establishment of his military the- 
several noble delineations of character, possess no | ocratic government. He has adopted a certain 
vital points of contact with the principal narrative, | form of Christianity, and claims to be the younger 
and though they could ill be spared on account | brother of Jesus. The doctrine of human deprav- 
of their psychological interest, have the practical | ity lies at the foundation of the religious belief of 
effect of retarding its progress. The whole tend- | his followers, who hope, by devotion to their chief, 
ency of the novel, however, is of the most ele-| to escape the consequences of their sins. The gov- 
vated nature. It contains numerous scenes and | ernment of Tai-ping-wang is a perfectly despotic 
passages, which, for descriptive beauty and tender | centralization, founded on the basis of communism. 
pathos, are scarcely rivaled in modern fiction. We | It is a plan to make all men virtuous and happy, 
notice a curious fact, by-the-by, in the coincidence | but to do it by compulsion; “‘to supply all with 
between the odd adventures of the hero and those | the necessaries of life, without permitting them the 
of an esteemed literary gentleman of this city. | possession of any thing besides ; and to secure the 
The resemblance is often so striking as to suggest | benefits of industry, good order, and general com- 
the idea that they must have been drawn from the | fort, at the expense of all high culture and genial 
experience of our townsman, although, we believe, | enjoyment of life.” 
he is a total stranger to the author. Isabel, the Young Wife and the Old Love, is the 
Arctic Adventure by Sea and Land, edited by | title of a popular English novel by Jonn Corpy 
Eres Sarcent. (Published by Phillips, Samp-| Jearrreson, portraying, with great animation and 
son, and Co.) The interest awakened by the nar- | effect, some of the most salient phases of the social 
rative of the late lamented Dr. Kane has led to | and domestic life of England. The plot has sev- 
the preparation of this excellent summary of Arc- | eral features ef intense interest, and is conducted 
tic research. It presents a lucid account of the | by the author with no small degree of artistic abil- 
operations of the early explorers of the subsequent | ity. (Harper & Brothers.) 
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XPRESSION IN AMERICA.—We are not, as 

a nation, soon likely to take the Pythagorean 
vow of silence, and until we and the times marvel- 
ously change we shall, probably, in various ways, 
do as much talking as any peovle on the face of the 
globe. Our loquacity does not, we think, spring 
from any peculiar structure of the organs of speech, 
and we are not disposed to believe that the Amer- 
ican tongue is swung in the middle, so that it can 
wag simultaneously at both ends. Nay, if our 
vocal organs have any peculiarity of structure, it 
is one of limitation rather than enlargement, since 
we are assured by grave medical authority that 
the American jaw tends to such contraction as to 
threaten to lessen by two teeth the usual number 
of the traditionary grinders with which humanity 
has heretofore masticated its food, articulated its 
words, and sometimes bitten neighboring reputa- 
tions, If this is so, we are certainly a remarkable 





people ; and with this limitation of jaw, and in 
spite of our teeth, we contrive to throw out as 
many words, per head and per hour, as any of 
Adam’s children since time began. 

It would be interesting and instructive to have | 
a philosophical dissertation or treatise upon Amer- 
ican Expression, in its matter and manner, its 
quantity and quality, with illustrations from the 
various classes, professions, and sections of the na- 
tion. We attempt no such thing now, but propose 
merely to throw out a few hints suggested by a 
premonition of the rivers of talk which will be 
poured from the Anniversary platforms during this 
month, and which will roll and swell before us in 
a vast ocean of printed speeches and reports. 

The tongues of American society are in the main 
the parlor, the press, and the pulpit—or conversa- 
tion, newspapers, and sermons. We do not name 
the bar, the stump, or the senate among these, be- 
cause the legal and political eloquence of the coun- 
try is communicated to the people now more fre- 
quently through the press than by the living voice, 
and our great lawyers, politicians, and statesmen 
have a hundred readers where they have a single 
hearer. In fact, some very important speeches, or 
what are called speeches, are never spoken, but 
only printed. The stump, indeed, is an important 
and powerful institution ; but its power is only pe- 
riodical, and the great political campaigns are con- 
ducted by the press, whose editors are the general 
officers, who use stump speeches only for an occa- 
sional foray. The parlor, the press, and the pulpit 
are the most constant and characteristic tongues of 
the nation, and through them we are always talk- 
ing, printing, and preaching. The press, proba- 
bly, does more than any thing else to fix the vo- 
eabulary of the people; while the parlor and the 
pulpit are ruling powers in deciding the voice, 
articulation, emphasis, and manner of the general 
speech, 

Our good city will soon be visited by some thou- 
sands of ministers of the regular orders, and by 
some hundreds of radical reformers, whose sphere 
of action is not wholly unlike that of the regular 
clergy, and who are trying to set up their platforms 
ia the place of the usual pulpit. We look upon 





Cable, 


these men—both the regulars and the irregulars— 
as very significant signs of the future of American 
Expression. We all know, from our own remen- 
brance, what power the parish minister usually 
has upon the vocabulary and speech of families, 
To many communities he is the only customary 
public speaker, and to him the children look as to 
the model of pronunciation and elocution, as well 
as of style and thought. For our own part, we 
were brought up to think the minister the pattern 
man in every respect, and in case of any ditference 
of authority as to the pronunciation of a word, we 
never for once could have thought of preferring 
the dictum of Walker or Webster to the parson’s 
infallible example. Consider the influence of a 
thousand respectable clergymen in moulding the 
speech of the young people under their charge, and 
we certainly have an idea of the importance of their 
office in the work of education that is not often ap- 
preciated. This idea is still magnified when we 
remember the influence of the clergy upon public 
schools, where they are frequent visitors, and upon 
the lyceum, which borrows from the pulpit the 
largest and perhaps the most acceptable class of 
lecturers. Who will deny, then, that the clerical 
profession in this country must needs have great 
influence upon the popular modes of expression. 
Our many kind friends in the pulpit, to whom we 
are indebted for so many wholesome lessons, will 
not think it arrogance on our part to give a few 
hints, and perhaps make a few strictures upon tbeir 
habits of utterance. 

A year ago we took occasion of the occurreace of 
the May Anniversaries to plead for a more just and 
merciful remuneration of our ministers, and we 
have ample proof that our words were not thrown 
away. Perhaps if our worthy friends would think 
a little more of their utterance, and speak better 
for themselves, the measure of their parishioners’ 
tribute would be further enlarged. 

We begin with the habitual clerical tone, and 
say plainly that we do not like it. The usual tone 
of pulpit enunciation is stiff and unnatural, and, 
to our mind, far more sepulchral than spiritual. 
Why should religion be treated in a voice so unlike 
the common utterance of earnest feeling? It may 
be said, indeed, that a theme of such solemnity 
must necessarily dismiss the familiar colloquialism 
of friendship, and overawe the voice into a subdued 
sense of supernatural power. But it is not true 
that solemnity must needs do away with natural- 
ness ; or that the voice is made the least heavenly 
by becoming unearthly. In music, certainly, the 
most sublime anthem demands the deep, full tones 
of hearty and spontaneous adoration ; and surely 
the pulpit, in its friendly harangue, should not be 
surpassed in naturalness by the choir with its elab- 
orate harmony. The Psalter, which is the best 
model of devout homage, is the most sympathetic 
and natural of all books of worship, and it is sadly 
caricatured by the nasal twangs, the monotonous 
drawls, the plaintive whines, the recurrent sing- 
song too frequent in pulpit elocution. If a man is 
deeply impressed with the majesty of God, and 
with his own littleness and unworthiness, he should 
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feel himself free to speak as he is moved, in a 
healthy, manly tone, without putting on a spec- | 
tral awfulness, as if he had gone down into a dis- 
mal sepulchre, instead of having approached the 
mercy seat, and bowed himself before the Eternal 
Light, the Ancient of Days. 

If solemnity demands naturalness, of course the 
fraternal counsel and fellowship that are expected 
to characterize the greater part of pulpit address 
must not be expressed in less sympathetic tones ; 
and “ Dearly beloved brethren’’ must not be said 
with a cold formality or a mawkish plaintiveness 
that would make the whole social circle stare with 
surprise, if the same tones were used in welcoming 
an old friend to our fireside. We want more truth 
to nature in the pulpit, as the first essential to more 
eloquence. We do not, by any means, call our 
clergy affected, much less hypocritical ; but we do 
believe that they allow themselves to be mastered 
by a false notion of professional dignity, and thus 
mask their voices in an artificial mannerism, quite 
as decided, in its way, as the old habit of mz asking 
the actors in the classic drama. 

The effect of this unnaturalness is shown in the 
proverbial unhealthiness of the organs of speech. 
Bronchitis is sometimes called the Minister’s Ail, 
and is set down, by kind parishioners, to the ex- 
hausting demands made upon the pulpit. But, 
evidently, the preacher does not speak for so many 
hours in the week as men of other walks, especially 
lawyers, who sometimes argue a case during the 
working hours of several days; and if it is said 
that preachers endanger their voices because they 
speak mainly on one day, and thus disproportion- 
ately strain their organs, the reply is obvious—they 
ought, by careful method, to keep their vocal or- 
gans in constant and healthy exercise, fully aware 
of the fact that every natural power is strength- 
ened, instead of being weakened, by habitual and 
proper activity. 
is told at once, when we learn that all orators 
who speak naturally and spontaneously are little 
troubled with throat ails, and are neither obliged 
to bandage up their necks to keep out the whole- 
some air, nor exhaust the apothecary’s shop of 
tonics and emollients to bring the refractory daugh- 
ters of music out of their sulks. Children, who are 
chattering and screaming half the time, in tones 


that can be heard from garret to cellar, do not have | 


the bronchitis; and the dear ladies, whose eloquence 
is so incessant inour parlors, donot seem to be troub- 
led with any failure of the vocal powers, even wher 


they quit the strainsof mercy, and venture to dopen- | 


ance to their amiability by discussing the infirmi- 
ties of some of their silken and jeweled neighbors. 
Let our clergy learn a lesson in naturalness from 


the world, and find health and heartiness at once, | 


by throwing off the sepulchral monotony too often | 
forced upon them by tradition, and by speaking the 
word given them to speak like men. They ean tell 
the difference between the two methods by the sim- | 
plest test. Let the speaker compare the feelings in 
his throat and nerves when he has made a hearty | 
spontaneous harangue, even of an hour long, with | 
his feelings after reading, in stately and cold pro- | 
priety, an essay of half that length, and there is all | 
the difference that there is between the glow of a 
brisk genial walk through the fields, with pleasant | 
company, and the dull weariness of an invalid’s 
measured exercise across his room, or through the 
corridors of his hospital. We can not afford to run | 
counter to nature, for her ill-will is too much for | 


| out his vigorous thought. 


| any of us to bear; and the spiritual man who 


overcomes nature by grace, instead of deforming 
her, redeems and exalts her, without making the 
absurd mistake of confounding the supernatural 


with the unnatural. 


We are well aware that the pews often are to be 
blamed for the dismal mannerism of the pulpit, and 
not a few worthy men and women who are to be 
ranked among the ‘‘unco gude” are positively 
alarmed by natural, vigorous tones in a religious 
teacher, and much prefer the stereotyped godly 
drawl of the conventicle to the fresh utterance of 
a living soul. Our congregations do not indeed 
favor, as of old, the ghostly air and speech of the 
old Puritanical divines, but not seldom they encour- 
age a mannerism quite as monotonous and artificial, 
and far less impressive. We refer to the plaintive, 
sentimental tone that prevails among not a few of 
the young generation of preachers. These dainty 
young gentlemen deal chiefly in semi-tones, and 
their voices languish through the whole service in 
something like Hamlet’s infirmity of purpose, with- 
We have known the en- 
tire Sunday worship to be sicklied over by the same 
pale cast of expression, without a single gleam of 
healthy coloring. The Te Deum is said in the 
same deprecating breath as the Litany, and the 
aspiring ‘‘Jubilate’’ is made to plead and mourn 
like the ‘‘ Miserere,” until the worshiper thinks 
that the Church is, in its cure of souls, quite be- 
hind the best practice for the cure of bodies, and 
that its practice is wholly clinical, or plentiful in 
drugs and sleep, and wholly opposed to daylight, 
fresh air, and exercise. 

The old divines had their failings, but they do 
not seem to have been troubled with any of this 
prevalent sentimentalism ; gnd it is quite refresh- 
ing to see, once in a while, the face of one of the 


| veterans of the old school of out-door activity and 
But the secret of the whole trouble | 


stout digestion, in an assembly of our pale-faced 
theologians. It would be well if we could havea 
larger sprinkling of our backwoods pioneers at our 
May Meetings, to illustrate, by their example, the 
importance of more free and natural utterance, and 
the ills of our sedentary theological schooling. Of 
course, the backwoods divines are comparatively 
inferior in scholastic learning and literary culture ; 
but they have learned a secret of vital importance, 
which, if generally known, would save svores ef 
valuable lives that drop every year out of the min- 
istry. 

The secret is this: that there is something in it- 
self essentially unhealthy in dealing exclusively 
with books and manuscripts, to the neglect of di- 
rect, spontaneous utterance. The original apos- 
tolic method began with the heart’s experience, 
and its free expression, and then embodied it in 
writing. We reverse that method, and our the- 
ological schools slight the living word, and train 


| the speaker to put the book or the manuscript be- 


tween him and the audience, to the great injury of 
his unction and naturalness. We do not quarrel al- 
together with the reading of sermons, and we firmly 
believe in the practice of carefully writing them asa 
| general habit ; but we firmly believe that the habit 
of forming the tones from the book, instead of form- 
ing the book sometimes from the spontaneous tones 
of extemporaneous utterance, is one of the worst 
ills of the modern pulpit, and is filling our churches 
with prosy essay-readers, at the cost of our supply 
of earnest, living preachers. We are not in favor 
of taking away from our theological students their 
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grammars and lexicons, their rhetorics and logies— | cf artistic standards of taste, but of common-sense 
nay, the more careful the study and composition | principles of convenience. We, indeed, have a 
the better; but we do think that it would be an/| bone to pick with many of the idolators of medix- 
excellent plan to send them out every year on| val temples—not for their love of the old cathe- 
camp-duty into the border country, under the/| drals, but for their monstrous imitations of them 
charge of stout-hearted and manly-voiced leaders, | in lath and plaster; and we confess to very little 
to learn to meet men face to face, and speak out the admiration of the gingerbread Gothic that has been 
good old Gospel as if they were not ashamed of it. | disgracing our taste and public spirit by myriads 


The most cultivated city congregation would be | of sham copies of the honest and beautiful parish 


far better by having a preacher thus schooled to 
his work ; for not only could he refresh them occa- | 
sionally by a genuine extempore sermon, but the | 
whole strain of his preaching would be more free | 


churches of the Old World. If we have but little 
money let us build a plain edifice, that is always 
respectable, because it is willing to pass for what 
it is; and a simple chapel of pine boards and shin- 


and spontaneous—perhaps less bookish, but far | gles is better than a tawdry caricature of York 


more life-like. 

We believe that preachers would gain much if | 
they were less trammeled by the architectural sur- | 
roundings that usually set them so far apart from | 
the sympathies of the audience, and falsify, and | 
sometimes drown their natural tones. A lawyer | 
would hardly venture to rest his chance of success | 
with his jury by haranguing them from a box | 
perched far above their heads, in mid air, as is the | 
custom of many pulpits of the old-fashioned kind ; | 
nor would a stump speaker help his cause with the | 
crowd by climbing into a wine-glass-shaped in- | 
closure, which hides his person, except his head | 
and shoulders, from his audience, as is the mode | 
of some of the new Gothic pulpits of our day. If 
eloquence is mainly in action, action, action, as De- 
mosthenes said, the whole man should be left free | 
to the motion of his powers, and the limbs should | 
help out the spontancous play of the thoughts and | 
affections. The mere feeling of being shut up, es- 
pecially in a cramping attitude and isolated posi- | 
tion, tends to falsify the whole nature, and to break 
that rapport between mind and body which is es- 
sential to the grace of gesture and the vitality of 
tone. The primitive church knew little of our | 
modern pulpits. Our Lord on the Mount, and St. | 
Paul on Mars’ Hill, were not shut up in any such | 
fencings, and if we are not in great error, the an- 
cient Christian temples had no trace of what we 
call pulpits; but while they assigned the stately 
chancel for the solemnities of the communion, they 
gave the preacher a free and almost open platform, 
in the midst of the congregation, for his sympa- 
thetic appeals. We do not believe, indeed, in de- 
priving the preacher of the help given him by ar- 
chitectural devices, and he ought to have the vant- 
age-ground best suited to the dignity and power 
of his office. But we make a sad mistake if we set 
him so far above the people that, in our desire to 
make his position impressive, it ceases to be er- 
pressive, since there can be no true and lasting im- 
pression without living expression. 

The entire subject of church architecture needs 
to be studied anew, with an eye to the welfare of 
the preacher as well as of the people. We are a 
ehurch-going nation, and have been so from the 
beginning. We may not think, as Pat did when 
he saw the gallows, that it is a sure sign of our be- 
ing in a civilized country ; but we certainly never 
think ourselves among civilized people until we 
get sight of some house of worship. Within twen- 
ty-five years new interest has attached to the struc- 
ture of these edifices that are starting up in city 
and village over the continent, and great sums of 
money are every year freely expended. But we 
apprehend that increase in the number has by no 
means been equaled by improvement in the ar- 





chitecture ef churches. We speak now not merely | and as judiciously as possible in the praise as well 


Minster or Notre Dame. However, our quarrel 
now is mainly with the shocking inconvenience of 
many of the new edifices, especially of most of the 
cruciform structures that have been so much in 
vogue. This style of building is beautiful, and 
Was every way appropriate in the age that orig- 
inated its aisles and arches, but it is wholly unsuit- 
ed to our own day of clerical emancipation and 
congregational fraternity. 

For our modern religious life popular instruction 
must be a leading idea, and priestly prerogative 
must hold a subordinate place; so that we need 
more a hall of easy and impressive audience than 
a huge temple for the display of altar ceremonials, 
Hence we must have more compact structures, and 


| we sacrifice a principal want when we sacrifice the 


ear to the eye, and prefer the enthronement of a 
priesthood to the accommodation and instruction 
of the great congregation. Not a few preachers 
have been victimized by the mania of our new 
school of ecclesiologists, by being doomed to preach 
in edifices that no moderate voice can fill, except 
with broken sounds that seem like the reverbera- 
tions of shouts and shricks on the inside of a mon- 
ster drum. Sometimes the village carpenter may 
produce results equally hideous by a less expendi- 
ture of science and money; and there are some 
churches of moderate size so stupidly constructed 
as to be a box of echoes, that caricature and insult 
the preacher’s voice in its every vigorous tone, and 
perhaps silence him into dove-like notes ¢ gentle- 
ness and infirmity. Woe to the Stentor who tries 
to fight a pitched battle with this ‘‘ Daughter of 
the Voice,”’ for he lends her from his own resources 
her sinews of war, and enables her to ring back 
every shout, return every vocal missile, with new 
force. Many a tolerable speaker is sacrificed tu 
these and the like architectural follies, and some 
of the costliest structures in the land are utter fail- 
ures, so far as the legitimate uses of our Protestant 
worship are concerned. We allow certain artistic 
pedants to victimize us by sacrificing utility to 
mere precedent, and copying forms of architecture 
that ought either to be wholly remodeled to suit 
our needs, or else should be permitted to pass away 
with the passage of the ghostly formalism that 
originated them. 

We need, we believe, a new order of Christian 
architecture, that shall suit at once our reverence 
for the sanctuary and our free and fraternal fellow- 
ship—an architecture that shall express, by its 
symbolism, the authority of God’s law and the 
blessedness of His grace, and at the same time in- 
vite the people to lend free friendly ear to the 
teachings of the pulpit. Musical as well as orator- 
ical effects should be duly considered, and the aim 
should be to win the congregation to join as much 
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as in the prayer of the service. The architect who 
shall meet these wants, and construct for us a mod- 
el Protestant church, will deserve the thanks of all 
good Christians, and be not unlikely to win solid 
returns for his taste and skill. Some American 
ought to be the happy man, and we wait for his 
coming, not without fears, yet with greater hopes. 
He must be something more than an economical 
builder, or even than a graceful designer. He 
must be as much pervaded and inspired by the 
spirit of our Protestant faith and fellowship as the 
fathers of Gothic architecture were pervaded and 





inspired by the ritual and priestly notions of their | 


day. Thus only can our republican Christianity 
be duly housed, so as at once to accommodate the 
needs of worshipers and symbolize the sacredness 
of the worship. The tone of the edifice will be 
very much that of the New Testament; and, in 
fact, it will be animated by the simple dignity and 
cheerful solemnity that mark the whole diction of 
the Bible. The building itself, therefore, will in- 
vite reverence and courtesy, and be a fit temple for 
brethren met together in the name of Christ to 
worship the Most High. It will be as free from 
tawdry finery as from sepulchral gloom, and its 
walls of themselves will seem to join in the serv- 
ice, and accord with the majesty of the Divine 
Word there preached in well-chosen phrase. 

The diction of the pulpit, thus suggested, de- 
serves a few thoughts in this connection, for the 
pulpit has great influence upon the vocabulary and 
style of the home and the school. Generally, we 


believe that our American preachers have been 
benefactors to the popular dialect, and have done 
much to bring the noble language of the Scrip- 
tures, and the pure and dignified style of the clas- 
sic writers, to bear against the frequent vulgar- 


isms of the street, the stump, and the markets. Yet 
the pulpit has rhetorical failings of its own; and 
in North and South, East and West, peculiar ex- 
travagances of speech are to be found. In New 
England the technicalities of metaphysical theology 
too often supplant the graphic language of the Bi- 
ble; and the homilies of the Puritan expounders 
of the five theological points are not seldom 
matched in scholastic obscurity by the transcend- 
ental euphuisms of the Neologists. The Southern 
pulpit, with its torrid glow, is sometimes a little 
too tropical, and abounds in flowers and figures 
more remarkable for exuberance than beauty or 
expression ; while the Western preacher is apt to 
carry his high-pressure passion into the desk, and 
rate eloquence rather by speed, volume, and fire, 
than by safety, simplicity, and light. 

Our friend, J. K. Bartlett, has published a 
“ Dictionary of Americanisms,” which is now out 
of print, and there is demand for a new and en- 
larged edition. It would be interesting to note the 
class of ‘‘ Americanisms’’ that are the growth of 
our religion, and appear especially in our pulpits 
and conference meetings. 
strange, and might claim a place in the natural his- 
tory of the religious sentiment in the nation. We 
are ready to allow toevery profession a fair amount 
of technical language, but the less of this in our 
churches the better ; for religion is sure to lose in- 
fluence with the intelligent mind of the country, 
when it abandons the simple, vigorous Saxon of 
the Bible and the heart, and clothes its solemn 
truths in an artificial dialect, after the fashion of 
some new speculation or some passing excitement. 

The pulpit ought to take the lead in settling the 
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Some of them are very | 








question now so important to the whole nation: 
‘* What language is to be spoken and written in 
America?” We have no fears of having any for- 
eign tongue supplant the established language, and 
still there may be grave fears as to what kind of 
English is here to be used; for we are very sure 
that a style of speech is not infrequent which would 
need translation to ears trained in the old English 
classics, or in the speech of our own classic states- 
men. Not a few of our inferior newspapers abound 
in paragraphs socrammed with slang phrases that 
we often do not know what they mean, and every 
political campaign seems to generate in its mud 
and warmth a new dialect as murky and prolific as 
the frogs of Egypt. The most vulgar errors of pop- 
ular speech the pulpit generally avoids, yet it has 
errors of its own, and some of its conspicuous men 


|are in no small degree responsible for the over- 


strained intensity which is becoming so character- 
istic of American Expression. 

It was not an American, but it might have been 
an American, who once divided his sermon thus: 
‘* My dear hearers, I shall now divide my discourse 
into three heads: the first shall be the Terrible; 
the second shall be the Horrible; and the third 
shall be the Terrible-Horrible.” This ‘ Terrible- 
Horrible” style is carried into all sorts of subjects, 
and deals quite as monstrously with the beauties 
of nature and the woes of humanity as with the 
evils of sin and the judgments of God. Why ean 
we not learn to call things by their right names; 
and above all, study the secret of the Divine Mas- 
ter, in the majestic simplicity that subdues rather 
than exaggerates passion, and impresses more by 
its reserve than by its loquacity ? 

The influence of our public teachers upon the 
speech of the people becomes more important as it 
is clearer that in this country we are to have no 
central court or academy that shall be authority in 
pronunciation or style. Our schools, colleges, and 
churches are to decide the speech of the new gen- 
erations, and our popular education is our national 
academy. Its sessions are universal, and in every 
State, almost in every county, some high-school or 
college promises to take under its direction the 
tongues and pens of the people. Most of our supe- 
rior educational institutions are mainly under cler- 
ical influence, and many clusters and cliques of 
them, while not under centralized government, are 
yet brought into such centralizing relations as tend 
to assimilate them to a common standard. In the 
use of this vast academic influence let due heed be 
given to the culture of a true and effective nation- 
al expression, that shall tell upon the parlor, the 
court, the senate, the pulpit, and every leading 
form of private and public life. As a people, we 
are forming a certain standard of civil national al- 
legiance, which every year is bringing inte clearer 
development; and without any thing that can be 
called a national court, we are training a national 
loyalty in each State to its own institutions, and 
in all States to the Union. For our republie of 
letters our loyalty should be more decidedly ex- 
pressed ; for here there should be no party feuds, no 
provincial prejudices, and the enlightened minds of 
all sections, classes, and professions should be alike 
interested in the inauguration and reign of a pure 
national speech. 

We have followed farther than we intended the 
hint of the May Anniversaries, and are gratefgl 
that there is usually so much in their best elequence 





to encourage our best hopes. 
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Evitur’s Easy Chair. 

N a recent number of our amiable and courteous 

contemporary, Putnam's Month/y, there was an 
article, with whose spirit this Easy Chair so heart- 
ily sympathizes that it may truly be said to have 
expressed its own sentiments. The article itself 
was nothing less than a notice of ourselves and 
our monthly work, the Magazine, with its younger 
sister and cordial ally, the Weekly; and the spirit 
of the article was so unusually polite, that we should 
do our own politeness an injustice if we suffered it 
to pass without making our best bow. 

The manners of the press, and of almost all pe- 
riodical publications, are notoriously refined, but 
this seems to us to be peculiarly distinguished. 
Editors of newspapers, for instance, always treat 
each other without personality, and with no other 
warmth of feeling than that which springs from a 
laudable desire to advance the great interests of hu- 
manity. In fact, freedom from personality is the 
especial excellence of the metropolitan press ; and 
the maligning of motives is wholly unknown to 
that charming department of our current literature. 
It may sometimes chance, indeed, that a newspaper 
is compelled to say, day after day, that one of its 
precious contemporaries, which it names, is a sur- 
reptitious dealer in every kind of flash speculation, 
and uses its columns only to blow bubbles which 
may float it into a pecuniary elysium, and there 
may be for weeks, to the dreary discomfiture of 
all readers who care nothing about the matter, 
criminations and recriminations, and a mutual bul- 
dying and bandying of slanders, sniffs of contempt, 
and mean insinuations. What are these but the 
mecessary thunder-storms? Is there any man so 
ignorant of his time as not to know that such effu- 
sions are exceptional, that the manners of the daily 
.press are the manners of gentlemen and not of black- 
guards, and that every newspaper feels a kindly 


interest to increase the success and reputation of | 


every other? 

Is not the term ‘the courtesies of the press” a 
proverb of civility? Ask any editor; ask any 
reader; ask Mr. George Law; ask the Hon. John 
M. Botts, of Virginia. 

When, therefore, we saw the title Harper's Month- 
ly and Weekly in the table of contents upon the 
pea-green face of our contemporary, we were as 
lovely women are when brave men salute them. 
We were covered with blushes, and fclt of the same 
color that our cherished contemporary looks. Of 
one thing we were sure. It would certainly “‘ speak 
us fair.” Neither of us had any stock transactions, 
and we could not quarrel there. We were the old- 
er of the two, and enjoyed the wider acquaintance 


all over the country—therefore to asperse us, if we | 


had thought it possible, would have been to reflect 
upon that circle which none of its members need 
to be told, comprises the most intelligent, the most 


refined, the most desirable of all our fellow-citi- | 
Besides, why should it quarrel with us? | 


zens, 
We should surely have made our monthly ap- 
pearance for many years to very little purpose if 


it did not know that the quarrel would be all on | 


one side; that no taunts, or gibes, or sarcasms 
would startle us into angry retaliation. Having 
arrived at years of discretion, we may be presumed 


to understand ourselves; and if any pea-green | 


Hotspur flew into a fury with our conduct and de- 
manded satisfaction, we should have recommended 
leeches to the temples and the feet in hot water. 


A magazine of our years knows the virtues of de. 
pletion, and finds moderation a universal panacea, 
| We should have invited Hotspur to remember the 
Wellington troops at Waterloo. They stood in a 
hollow square and cast off the shock of attack. 
Would any Hotspur suppose we could not stand 
up to an assault as squarely as those calm En- 
glishmen ? 

No assault came. You, precious reader and 
friend, are not insulted when Mr. Brady pho- 
tographs your distinguished countenance. You 
look at the result, smile affably—unconcernedly 
for yourself but interestedly for Mr. Brady—and 
when friends say ecstatically ‘‘ Perfect! perfect!” 
you only reply coolly ‘* Ah! indeed; is it really 
good ? of course I can’t tell.” Afterward, to your 
intimate circle, and in moments of confidence, you 
confess that it is by far the best likeness of you 
that has ever been taken, And are you not pretty 
good authority ? Having attentively studied your 
distinguished countenance daily since you arrived 
at yearsof reflection, who really knows better than 
you what truly represents it ? 

Now our politeness does not extend to compli- 
ment, in which no self-respecting Easy Chair can 
ever indulge; and it is notorious that the photo- 
graph never flatters. It may be said to speak the 
truth severely. If you have no beauty, it leaves 

| beauty severely alone. Therefore, if we say that 
| our pea-green Hotspur drew a pretty good likeness, 
| it may be understood as a concession which one 
| venerable magazine makes to the laudable endeav- 
| ors of another and a younger. We desire to be 
| understood as acknowledging its courtesy, and al- 
| lowing that it does very well. We are willing to 

add, that we have not infrequently heard senti- 
| ments advanced by our young friend with which 
| we heartily agree ; we have even seen expressions 
upon its countenance which seemed to indicate 
| some degree of kin, if not the very same blood and 
brains, with ourselves. 

But age has its advantages, and the wisdom of 
experience is among them. Utopia, Arcadia, and 
the moon, are mirages in the very next field to 
| youth ; but they vaguely glimmer upon the dis- 
| tant horizon of age. Men had rather laugh than 
think ; they had rather cry than think ; they had 
rather sleep than think. Life itself is so serious, 
and taxes a man’s forces so constantly and heavily, 
that he instinctively wants to escape when he can. 
He can not dine on morality and sup off philosophy 
and the causes of things. Rachel is a smart spice, 
but Burton is the permanent food—the bread and 
butter of the theatre. Who could stand a tragedy 
every night, if he believed it real—if it were more 
than a spectacle? Is Broadway such a vista of 
Paradise that you must needs go to the play to 
find suffering to touch you? We hasten to see in 
art what we avoid in nature, and pay a dollar or 
two for the privilege of weeping at ease over woes 
that are not real, instead of carrying the tears and 
the dollars to the cellar of number ten thousand 
Avenue B. The truth is, there is so much actual 
sorrow, and we are so conscious of it—whatever 
we are of our duty about it—that the sight of fic- 
| titious woe is pleasant, in the same way that it is 
| pleasant for lovers to call each other naughty, 
| wicked wretches. 

If we say, therefore, that it seems a good thing 
| to amuse the world, we know what your sagacity 
will prompt you to reply ; namely, that to amuse 
is only to fling flowers upon a pitfall, and that we 
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had all better lay to and bridge it over with an| All this does not seem very unfair to a moderate 
arch, like a rainbow, even if we do it in sweat and | Easy Chair. It certainly would be so, if any con- 
tears, and even if we ourselves shall never pass | cealment of the names of authors were attempted ; 
over the bridge, but only leave it to our children. | but what consolation would it be to you to know 
And you ask if we could leave them a more costly | that the article you are reading was taken from 


legacy, and whether it is not better to teach them | 
how to walk over the bridge than how to throw a/| 
pretty chain of blossoms across the abyss ? | 

Peace, gentle Hotspurs! peace, beardless Hot- | 
spurs! Lead on to the happy islands and the new | 
Atlantis. ‘I, too, am an Arcadian,’’ and the | 
heart of the old Easy Chair follows your leading, | 
as lambs the shepherd’s piping, as stars the prime- | 
val laws. 

Our gentle censor confesses that we have done 
what we aimed to do, and that must be a surly | 
magazine which is not content with such praising. | 
We have aimed to amuse and instruct. Sitting, | 
for instance, in this Chair, we have spied the world | 
and chatted of its little daily incidents, of the small 
objects that could be seen from so slight an eleva- | 
tion. Ifthe reader were disposed for a wider sur- | 
vey, he had only to climb from the Chair up to the | 
tep of the Table, and behold the broad panorama 
which is unfolded at that altitude. Dizzy, then, | 
with the prospect, he could hide himself away in | 
the Drawer, and so have his meat and his pudding, | 
and thank God for a good appetite. 

When mankind are laughing, there is only one | 
thing they like better—that is, crying. And so | 
when they are crying, laughing seems a supreme | 
blessing. These ‘‘ various stops” we have tried to | 
touch. On one page we have spread a sparkling | 
laugh; another we have blotted with a tear. The 
woes of stricken hearts that we have brought to 
the notice of the American public have only been 
surpassed in number by the merry jokes of practi- | 
cal wags that we have preserved for our readers. 
Is it nothing to have given you the tales of Dick- 
ens, of Thackeray, as fast as they were written? 
to have told you what Macaulay thinks of Doctor 
Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith ? 

Then we are blamed—not by our pea-green crit- | 
ic—but by reckless outsiders, who diligently read | 
us every month, and Heaven grant it be not in a | 
borrowed copy !—we are blamed for ‘‘ pirating,” as 
it is called, among the English papers and maga- | 
zines, and passing off our plunder as domestic prod- 
uce. Now you shall hear the facts. 

They are simply these: when we knew the name 
of the author his name has been given, as in the | 
instances of Dickens, Thackeray, Macaulay, and 
those American writers who chose to name them- | 
selves; but when we have selected an article from 
our foreign files which seemed to us sufficiently 
interesting to reprint, we have not felt it necessary 
to advertise the magazine from which it was taken | 
by publishing its name. Besides, there would 
have been a mutual injustice to our readers and | 
ourselves in always giving the name of the period- | 
ical, for we wish to give every article we print a | 
fair chance of being read for its own merits. But | 
if we had selected an uninteresting paper, perhaps | 
even two or three times, from a magazine, and had | 
added the name of the magazine, we should have | 
given that one a bad reputation in our readers’ | 
minds ; and seeing the same name attached to a | 
really good article, the article would have been | 
neglected. Since every English article bears in- 
trinsic evidence of being English, it was fairer to | 
all sides to do as we did. Certainly we could have | 
had no malevolent reason for doing otherwise. 


| 


| poisonous to good fellowship. 


Tait or from Hogg's Instructor? 

This is the most serious charge that has ever 
been brought against us, and this, as thus ex- 
plained, does not seem to be very withering. Our 
pea-green Hotspur, .indeed, grants all that we 
should wish to have granted, when he says that 
we have achieved our object. That was simply 
to please others and to profit ourselves. The man- 
agers of magazines are good men, often, but they 
are men still. They do much and sacrifice much, 
but must they publish only to gratify your tastes, 
and not to serve themselves? Can they publish 
for the pleasure of publishing? No; even they 
look to rewards and remunerations; and if the 
magazine did not reimburse them for the time and 
care and money they expend upon it, they would 
stop the magazine. Perhaps it is not quite mod- 
est for the Easy Chair to say how well they are 
repaid, how graciously and universally the Maga- 
zine is received. But it is quite clear that the 
critic is not wrong, and that the intention of the 
work is fulfilled. 

And now shall we lie back in our Chair and sur- 
vey our contemporary a little, and tell tke truth 
gently and firmly, as he has told it of us? After 
all, we should have nothing very severe to say. 
We have no ill-will toward our green junior; he 
has done very well for his years; he has made 
many friends, doubtless; he has spoken his mind 
freely and audibly, and his mind is very decided 
and his voice very loud, as those of the young are 
apt to be. He surprised us, certainly, when, in 
the midst of his literary essays and poems, he be- 
gan to talk politics, and we thought that the inex- 
perience of youth had betrayed him, saying to 
ourselves, ‘‘ This young green will find his friends 


| fewer in certain regions, and many a supporter at 


home will say within himself, ‘ This is a rash busi- 
ness.’’’ It was his own affair, however, and he 
has probably settled it with all his friends. Doubt- 
less, when a youth talks politics, the older heads 
will be less likely to ask him to dinner, for at din- 


| ner there are men of many minds, and politics are 


Moreover, youth 
cares less for sitting long at table and sipping 
old wines; it is brisk and busy, and must be al- 
ways guessing the time of day and trying to tell 
it. Therefore our surprise soon passed away, and 
we watched with complacency the career of young 
Put. 

It makes a very pretty bouquet of the blossoms 
it has fostered. There is a goodly mimber of vol- 
umes which began and grew in its pages, sprout- 
ing as sketches and gradually blooming into books. 
What vigor of immortality they have, perhaps the 
Trade Sale or the Erening Post can tell. In our 
long rows of pages many of the books yet sleep 
uncollected. But whole stores of illustrated vol- 
umes are there, and the book of which an ardent 
Put speaks a little irreverently, the Napoleoniad 
of our reverend collaborateur, has perhaps enjoyed 
as wide a circulation, and made as characteristic a 
mark, as any work gathered from any of our peri- 
odicals. 

A graver fault, judged by magazine morality, is 
that our ambitious young friend has been some- 
times Aeary! <A fond old Easy Chair says it with 
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pain. It is not the rule with Put. Ge enevally he | reverse of the proposition would seem to hold. And 
is vivacious enough; but he has seemed now and | the days of pages being past in this country, no 


then to forget that he is a monthly visitor of enter- | Fredolin being longer possible, upon whom shall 


tainment as well as instruction. And if he does | 
not entertain—-? Now we have always covered | 
our superfluous weight with ornament. If there 
were nothing very lively to read, there was always | 
something very pretty to look at. And how hard | 
it is always to have that lively something to read, 
only those who have sat in what are facetiously 
call Easy Chairs can know. We are not sorry, we 
are certainly not jealous, that our young friend 
has profited by our superior experience of the 
world, and has taken care never again to be unen- 
tertaining by being always adorned. We knew 
that he would learn, sooner or later, that the pub- 
lic never regard things as seriously as the individ- 
ual, The individual may suppose that certain | 
subjects, intrinsically important and universally | 
interesting, if well handled, will please the public. 
So they will, but not exclusively. The public 
wishes to dine, but it wants a dessert. Perhaps 
the public would rather lose its dinner than its cup 
oftea. The gravest statesman may often value his 
cigar more than any food. In the same way, a 
few vehement souls may cry aloud for a severe lit- 
erary and political diet, and spare no invective if 
they are not gorged with invectives against their 
enemies, monthly or weekly ; but the vast major- | 
ity of souls—and the vehement, also—always like 
to see what is attractive, always like to laugh, or 
smile, or yawn. Even soldiers on the eve of bat- 
tle sing songs: 
“Why, soldiers, why, 
Should we be melancholy, boys! 
Whose business ‘tis to die 7” 

And the hardest fighters in the daily warfare of | 
the world keep up heart all the better if they are 
amused, | 

We knew that long ago, and the younger brother 
naturally did not know it. Now he has learned 
it, and he will be always the better for the knowl- | 
edge. As for our owa younger brother the Weekly, | 
the Easy Chair does not speak, for he has voice 
enough of hisown. Already we hear that he has 
sixty thousand friends, and their regard is, per- 
haps, his best defense. For our own hundred and 
seventy thousand have we not often enough express- | 
ed our humble thankfulness? It might well make | 
an Easy Chair careful which way it rolled, knowing 
that so vast a cloud of witnesses surrounded it and 
surveyed its movements. Certainly we are not 
sorry that our young friend has told us what he | 
thinks of us. It was like youth to say it frankly | 
and fairly. Indeed it is curious, as we stated, 
what sy mpathy we feel with all that he said ; how | 
fully we comprehended what he meant; how, as | 


romance in the parlor expend its enthusiasm if not 
upon the horse-compelling hero of the stables? 


| There would seem to be natural objections to the 


ordinary house-waiter. He is constantly in pres- 
ence, and familiarity breeds contempt. He is ex- 
posed to daily and severe correction, and the open 
chiding of the heart’s idol is mortifying. Haply, 
also, he washes dishes, if no scullion is retained 
in the establishment, and what love so devoted as 
to swim a Hellespont of dish-water? Or what 
love so purged from sense as to endure the possible 
odors that cling around the rehabilitation of the 
dinner-service, or so wisely eclectic as to mingle 
its own incense with the kitchen fumes ? 

To deal with dishes is not necessarily to strength- 
en the body or expand the mind. To lug heavy 


| waiters, piled with porcelain, however Sevris, is 


not a movement of grace or agility to witch the 
heart of young romance. To answer the upper 
bell, or shout to beggars in the area, are both per- 
formances subversive of sentiment. 

The house-waiter, therefore, in a land where the 
pure flunky is unknown, stands at great disad- 
vantage. The pure flunky, on the other hand, 
who, in happier lands, cases his calves in cotton 
and his knees in plush, and is posted idly in the 
hall or on the carriage-rear, may be said to stand 
at great advantage. ‘‘ My calves are my fortune, 
Sir,” he says; and his fortune is patent in all its 


| extent to all the world. If you garnish these 


calves with whiskers, 4 /a mutton-chop Anglaise, or 
a fierce and proud mustache, 4 


| have a ptéce de résistance, which the taste of the 


romantic princess royal of many houses finds it 
difficult—finds it impossible to withstand. 
But, after all, the flunky—even the flunkiest 


| funky, stands. That is not quite regal—not quite 


imperial. Even Jupiter Tonans sits. How much 
more august, therefore, in awful repose, the direct- 
or of steeds—the genius of equine movement—-sit- 
ting in solitary and liveried splendor upon the 
throne in front! Above the tallest flunky, above 
the proudest princess royal of the house of Smith, 
above steeds and chariot, high-poised in the em- 
pyrean, the coachman sits, bewigged. 

It is sad to note, but it is true, that the coach- 
man has not yet received his full development un- 


| der our institutions. The philosophic mind asks, 


in dismay, whether the coachman of the Western 
Continent will never attain unto his fat, his wig, 
and his three capes? The American horse has 
his four feet and appropriate tail ; the indigenous 
cow hath udders, and, like the cushy cow Bonny 
of the Homer of the nursery, lets down her milk. 


we listened, we seemed to hear ourselves speaking. | | The merchant of this hemisphere has his watch- 
Go on, young Put, the world is large enough for seals and his directorship in the societies for the 
both of us, | avoiding of draughts; why is it, therefore, that 
| the coachman of this favored land of the brave and 
In re Dean. | home of the rhyme to it, goes as yet unwigged, 
It is always a curious inquiry, who is to be the | and of a clerical spareness ? 
next gentleman who wishes to lose his fortune by | Now there must be gradation in all things. It is 
undertaking to manage the opera, and no less so, | absurd to allow the coachman a wife before he has a 
who will be the mext lady who gives the town a' wig. That would be simply to give a bald man’s 
choice scandal, better half a stool of three legs. Cuibono? Why 
The first question is difficult to answer, but the | give a man a watch before he has a waistcoat? 


second may be easily settled by this reply: the | To allow him the wife would be to prefer the man 


lady who marries her father’s coachman. |to the coachman. But what is to become ef the 
It does not appear in history that coachmen are | coachman if you postpone him to the man? 
not marriageable men. On the contrary, the very | The Princess Melusina Aphrodite seems to have 








forgotten the proper development of this genus. 
She has plucked at the fruit before the flower had 
bloomed. In the order of nature, with coachmen, 
wigs should precede wives ; but, as far as appears, 
this present specimen was yet crude and green. 
There is no report of a wig. It would appear that | 
the Princess has thrown herself at a wigless coach- | 
man! 

There is still another question: If John Dean 
loved Melusina Aphrodite, and she loved him, and | 
they wished to marry, and were of proper age, and 
he could support her, why should they not marry? | 

Whack! there it is. Of course the world will 
shiver at such a question. Of course the social | 
fabric totters to its foundations at the mere sug- 
gestion. Of course the whole dowager force of so- 
ciety shrieks, in virtuous and conclusive chorus, | 
“Would you like your little female Easy Chairs 
to run away and marry some coarse wooden bench 
in the stable?” 

Certainly not, indignant dowagers! An Easy 
Chair of sensibility and consciousness of the fitness | 
of things would sigh sadly over such a consum- 
mation. There is a graceful rosewood knitting- 
chair for which our fondest hopes destine our 
youngest Chairling ; and as for the females of our 
Chair, we have in view no less than three of the | 
stoutest legged and caned backed black-walnut 
arm-chairs in three frescoed dining-rooms above 
Fourteenth Street. It does really seem a pity that | 
young people or young Chairs should flout the wise | 
wishes and parental dispositions of their elders. | 
The entry-chair or the kitchen-chair is very un- | 
comfortable in the parlor. It is not to be denied. | 
It enjoys itself a thousand-fold more among its | 
own familiar associates. And your ebony dress- | 
ing-chair in the kitchen! 
heart ? 

‘* Cophetua wooed a beggar maid,’ did he ? 
was a chance whether she were happy or he were 
miserable. 


| 


Yes, Dowagers dear! we should grieve in our | 
very heart of oak, if the Chairlings should mis- | 


mate. But there is mismating, and mismating as 
the French have it. Do you remember Flora ?— 
well named so, for she was a flower. How lovely 
she was in her eyes, and it was her sweet soul that 


we saw shining through; and we called her face | 


beautiful. She married, you know; and we all 
bowed, and congratulated, and beheld the gorge- 
ous nuptial gifts, and left the beautiful bride to her 
bliss. She is a young matron now, you know— 
she gives balls and dinners, and music arises with 


its voluptuous swell, and Mrs. Flora glitters in | 


diamonds, and her smiles make us happy. And 
the husband is gilded all over, he is so rich. He 
wears fine clothes, and is such a gentleman—-so far 
as his tailor makes him. Morning and night he 
worships Plutus, and tries to tie to his heels the 
wings of Mercury, little godlet of thieving and 
trade. His heart is a bank-vault. He keeps a 
strict account with the world, and pays sympathy 
only for value received. He is invited every 
where. He invites every body. 
thing, you remember—a splendid match. Match- 
ing! mating!—then Flora has been stale-mated. 
She had better have married forty coachmen, with 
hearts as honest as their hands were hard, rather 
than a smirking money-bag, whose blood is bullion. 


By all means, respected old ladies of every sex! | 


let us have no mismating. But straw is not satin 
because it lies in the parlor, and a velvet blanket is 
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costly still, though it cover a horse. The Princess 
Mclusina Aphrodite was, perhaps, a very foolish 
young woman, who fancied there was some ro- 
mance in marrying a coachman, wig or no wig. 
But she was no more foolish than forty other 
charming young ladies who marry coachmen out 
of place, and serving, for the nonce, as gentlemen 
in the parlor. Nor have we seen it stated that the 
coachman, though he had no wig, had also no 
heart. Let us restrain a little of our Daragerieal 
fury, and let it fly upon the next girl who mis- 
mates herself for family, or money, or for any 
other consideration than love and friendship. 
Dear Mrs. Frizzle, if we lash away at this rate 


|over a silly girl who has married a coachman, 
| what are we to do about vour beloved daughter, 


whom you would on no account permit to see that 


| naughty play, Camille, and who is going to marry 
| a donkey with two panniers full of gold? 


Asa 
rational Easy Chair, we advise marrying the 
donkey-driver rather than the donkey. 
And while you are fanning down your indigna- 
tion, let us cool off with a little song: 
“* Her arms across her breast she laid— 
She was more fair than words cam say; 
Barefooted came the beggar maid 
Before the King Cophetua. 
In robe and crown the King stepped down, 
To meet and greet her on her way; 
‘It is no wonder," said the lords; 
‘She is more beautiful than day." 
* As shines the moon in clouded skies, 
She in her poor attire was seen ; 
One praised her ankles, one her eyes, 
One her dark hair and lovesome mien. 
So sweet a face, such angel grace, 
In all that land had never been ; 
Cophetua swore a royal oath, 
* This beggar maid shall be my Queen!’ " 
Best of Dowagers, do you suppose Mrs. Coph- 
| etua mere sued out a writ de lunatico inquirendo? 


Ir was a delightful thought of Thalberg’s man- 
ager to mingle music, pound cake, Mr. Brown, 
daylight, chocolate, and bulgy black legs in dirty 
white stockings, in Dodworth’s charming room. 
One was so entirely desirous of almond cake after 
hearing the on Gtoranni fantasia, or the Adelaide 
of Beethoven; and that desire became imperative 
necessity, when the cake was brought by one of 
the unhappy race in very clumsy shoes and 
breeches cut short at the knees, followed by a sa- 
ble brother, with his dirty stockings covered by his 
| dirty trowsers. The uniformity was striking ; and 
the coup d’etl was so like Willis’s rooms, with liv- 
eried flunkies handing ices! It was most charm- 
ingly foreign ; and the stockings added such a deli- 
cate flavor to the little cakes! Besides, the happy 
| thought of the lunch, which was prepared in the 
little room opening immediately out of the hall, 
allowed the audience, as they bent forward to cateh 
the zephyrs of music breathing along the keys, to 
hear also the rattling of cups and plates, and the 
cheerful voice and laugh of the African, as he ar- 
rayed his legs in the costume of aristocratic service. 
It is such a comfort to have things done well when 
they are done at all, and to show mankind that we 
know how to have morning concerts as well as 
any body. The stockings, too, were in such strict 
keeping with Thalberg. 

At Niblo’s Saloon, also, the lofty character of 
the concerts was elevated to an incredible height 
by recitations of poetry. An actress—of whose 
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recitation only we speak—who had the stage ac- | 
complishment of infallibly lodging the accent upon | 
the wrong word, mounted the platform as Thalberg | 
descended, and, lest the emotion produced by his | 
playing should be too profound, instantly dispersed | 
and destroyed it by repeating some poetry. It was | 
thoughtful in the manager of Thalberg’s concerts | 
to provide this recreation; but why not have had | 
it all at once, on an evening by itself, after the | 
musical concerts were over? ‘‘ Madame,” said the 

patient boarder, who had found himself inhibited 

from eating butter by the inextricable interweav- | 
ing of hairs in that luxury: “I should prefer to 

have the hairs served on one plate, and the butter | 
on another ; for then I can mix them to my taste.” | 

The playing of Thalberg was never so exquisite 
as at the Matinées. It is, in truth, perfect. You 
can not be enthusiastic as you are about a great | 
singer or composer, but your feeling is like that of | 
delight in a lovely vase. You can admire the ex- 
quisite moulding of Benvenuto Cellini as much as 
such elaboration can possibly be admired, but in 
the nature of things you can not be stirred by it 
as you are by the great statues of the great sculp- 
tors. Thalberg fully comprehends the genius of 
his instrument. Every thing he does with it is, 
therefore, legitimately done, and the effect borrows 
nothing from any extravagance. His pathos is 
just the possible pathos of a very limited instru- 
ment; and he dves not try to supply its deti- 
ciencies by shrugs of his shoulders and screws of 
his body. The pathos of his playing is not a pro- 
longation of the tones of the piano, nor a senti- 
mental swaying of his person. It is the honest 
capacity of the keyboard and the strings. 

Hence many think he is very perfect, but ‘‘ like 
other perfect things, cold.” Like the sun, for in- 
stance, or a summer day. 

Apart from his power as a performer, the rare 
quality of his musical talent is captivating. He 
is not an original composer strictly, but his subtle 
seizure of the very essence of the music of an- 
other is the work of genius. In his fantasias from 
several of the operas, especially in that from Don 
Giovanni, he seems to expose the very processes 
of musical creation in Mozart’s mind. The lit- 
tle, wild, unformed melodies that sweep in sudden 
gusts along the keys in unusual modulations and 
wavering incompleteness, have just the familiar 
rhythm, but as yet quite remote from the music 
that we know. So the mind of the hearer is filled 
with the atmosphere and necessity of what is to 
follow, while gradually the fully-formed harmonies 
develop themselves. The best illustration of this 
marvelous effect is in the introduction of the min- 
uet from Don Giovanni. The scene of the minuet 
in the opera is a vision of country loveliness and re- 
pose, of flowers and fields, and happy movement. 
In the imagination all this becomes more poetized, 
sad the music seems to imply rich reaches of odor- 
ous garden and moonlight, whispering leaves and 
singing birds, and a palace upon a lawn glancing 
with revelry. Thalberg weaves the spell of this 
vision. You stroll in the summer garden; you 
hear the birds, the waters, the rustling leaves; 
your mind is expectant of some fair result, and 
suddenly, through all the mingled beauty, comes 
throbbing, but with soft remoteness, the stately 
beat of the minuet, as if marking the measures of 
princely dancing in the palace. 

In these things Thalberg shows the master, the 
poet, the musician. These are the things that 


make us wonder whether he has not touched the 
utmost possibility of the piano, and ask whether, 
when he is gone, we have not seen and lost the 
most perfect pianist that ever has been or ever 
can be. 

Summer will soon be upon us; will the pesti- 
lence come too? Only one shore of the bay was 
devastated last year; will it be the turn of the 
other shore and of the city now? Our virtuous 
Mayor, who has only the honor and health of the 
city at heart, has been taking every measure to 
protect his charge. The great merchants have 
been to Albany and demanded of the Legislature 
that the Quarantine should no longer be held, as 
the headquarters of infection, upon Staten Island, 
but removed away from the metropolis. Constant 
public meetings have been held by sensible citi- 
zens who do not mean to be placidly killed off by 
| an epidemic, and the faculty have been spreading 
| on every side, especially in exposed parts of the 
| city, short and simple directions for treatment, so 
| that no man may be unarmed. Hospitals are al- 
| ready provided and stored with every alleviation 
| and facility ; and experienced nurses are prepared 
| to begin their care as soon as the disease appears. 
| The city is thoroughly swept daily; garbage and 
| stagnant water have disappeared, and close, noi- 
some districts are sprinkled with chloride of lime. 
The whole metropolitan system of sewers has been 
investigated and regulated, and this happy policy 
of prevention has inspired such public confidence 
and cheerfulness, that the disease is like to die out 
for want of proper victims. 

Suppose, for a moment, that a different course 
had been pursued, Suppose that, with the experi- 
ence of last year, the virtuous Mayor had been to 
Washington, or busy with his private affairs; that 
the great merchants and the Chamber of Commerce 
had been to Albany, and struggled against the en- 
tire removal of the Quarantine; that the sensible 
citizens had gaped idly, and wondered whether the 
yellow fever were coming again this year; that 
the faculty had considered it none of their busi- 
ness, and neither hospitals nor nurses had been 
made ready; abeve all, suppose that the city had 
been buried in filth, and the worst districts were 
hotbeds of pestilence, what a ringing shout of 
scorn would have roared through the land! how 
brilliant the dark ages would have seemed! what 
a poor, miserable, shiftless incapable the compla- 
cent New Yorker would have appeared! Happy 
city, that hath so careful a Mayor! Happy May- 
or, that hath such worthy citizens! 


| 
| 
| 





OUR FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

Does any one of our half million of readers con- 
sider how hard a task we have to tell them any 
newnesses—at our month-long intervals—of that 
foreign world which is reflected in the daily and 
weekly papers? May we not, apologetically, re- 
mind them that the foreign observer nowadays 
is by no means such a privileged man as he was 
twenty years ago? If we tell you what we see 
day by day from our window of the Hotel du 
Louvre, have you not seen it all before, in the let- 
ters of Cousin Dick or Tom, who sends you sheets- 
full every steamer? Has not Paris, and all its 
purlieus, come into the American news parish ? 
Have you not passed, last summer, under the wing 
of the great hulk of the Rivoli? Do you not know 
it better than we ? 
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Can we describe for you any dress you have not | 
feasted your eyes upon at the balls of good Princess | 
Murat; or the Voigt pictures, drawn from actual | 
costume, in Canal Street? Is not the monthly 
gossiper growing into the condition of an old fogy, 
who talks always of what you know, describes what | 
you have seen, advises what you have done, and | 
jokes with echoes of good things ? 

We can remember—but the years that separate 
us from that date of remembrance are many now-- 
when we could spin pleasant, hour-long letters from 
the great metropolis, confiding absolutely in the 
charming ignorance of far-away Western readers, | 
certain that no news-gatherers would be before us, | 
certain that a Paris of love or perfume would win 
their way to the sympathies of a thousand delicate 
admirers, certain that our budget would be straight- | 
way honeycombed by bees and drones every where, | 
certain that some Small-town Lepublican would | 
light up his columns with our Paris limnings, and | 
Western gossips every where regale themselves 
with the metropolitan atmosphere in which we 
were steeped and in which we wrote. 

What a change twenty years have wrought! 
Wandering correspondents, blithe with the intox- 
icating novelty of these strange scenes, and racy 
with the glow of a first sentiment, have given way 
to an established corps of reporters, harpies of 
news, bagging incident as the moor-men bag grouse, 
and bringing all the splendors and change we live 
among to such near knowledge as fatigues one! Is 
there any place for a quiet old gentleman, who 
clings to the gone-by fashions of speech and nar- 
rative, to tell his story in? Is not every notice- 





able fact spitted upon some telegraph-wire or tri- | 
dent of a daily quill, and toasted out of all juiciness | 


before it comes to us? Do you care for any moral 
we may draw out of yesterday’s dinner, or for the 
preachments on things passed? Is not the Amer- | 
ican moralizing grown as swift in issues, conclu- | 
sions, habit, as our life, news, crimes ? 

At our present hotel of the Louvre there lives a | 
New York gentleman, freshly arrived from your | 
metropolis, who assails us every day, and ten times 
in a day (if we are unfortunate enough to en- | 
counter him so often), with the terrible fastness of 
his information and opinions. We look upon him 
as the type of the newest school of Transatlantic 
thought. 

We venture a timid remark upon the weather, 
as a comparatively safe subject. We are quite 
wrong: the weather has changed, the gentleman 
has been compelled to throw off his overcoat. 

We retire from our position—of chilliness. | 

An observation is made with respect to some | 
recent fashion—and we modestly drop an opinion | 
about its propriety or observance. 

Wrong again: Broadway had decided the mat- 
ter before our companion had left the city. We 
accept covertly the rebuke, and retreat, upon some 
mention of the Imperial family. 

Wrong again: the New York Hera’d or Tribune 
has controverted such an opinion long ago. If we 
resort to marriages, to hotels, to money, to morals, 
we find ourselves far below the standard of our fast 
friend. Every thing is so far intensified with him 
under the New York heat, that, by its very glow, 
it must burn into a flame of antagonism. 

His convictions about the commonest matters are | 
allintense—his eagerness to put you right, fright- 
ful. The position of quiet, impartial observer, he can 
not recognize—he is whetted for attack or defense. | 


| asphalte. 


| turns upon a glove-maker’s window. 


| of the Rivoli Street. 


Do you see what bearing all this may have upon 
the difficulties which belong to this ‘‘ other-side” 
monthly gossiper? Are you not at all whetted, 
nowadays, for intensity of some sort? Does not 
the intensity of foreign news items all lie in their 
sharpness and freshness? Can they prick more 
than once? Can we tell you any thing you do 
not know ? 

Luigi, a half-bred Italian, and some time courier, 
brings up Galignani to our breakfast. We run it 
over, considering what matter it may carry to the 
rounding of our Easy Chair cushioning ; we treasure 
up certain fragments—waifs of opinion or tattle ; 
but our fast New Yorker explodes upon us, and, 
by his sharpness and startling newness, seems to 
blight our little treasures—the aroma of our Bur- 
gundy is all lost in the stinging scent of his Cog- 
nac. 

We break away from him, and saunter upon the 
street. It is a sunny morning of later March— 
delightfully warm, under the arcades of the Rivoli. 

The water-carts are laying the dust of the 
Macadam ; the footway is of the pleasantly smooth 
Is this material too expensive with us, 
or will it yield to our hot suns? You know what 
it is—a mixture of the bitumen from Seyssel, be- 
tween Geneva and Lyons, and of gravel, melted 
together, and poured, in a fluid state, over the 
walks. The cost here is but two dollars the square 
yard ; and a more agreeable trottoir can scarcely 
be imagined. Large quantities of the compact 
bitumen, similar to that of Seyssel, are, we are 
told, to be found in the island of Trinidad. Would 


| not the importation, for paving purposes, be war- 


ranted ? 
And while we are upon this topic—of streets— 


| shall we give you upon the other side a statistic 
| or two, which you may put beside the shortcomings 


of your commissioner, Ebling ? 
The sweeping of Paris streets costs the munici- 


| pality in the neighborhood of $300,000 a year; 


and it is estimated that the contractors clear, at 
the least, $100,000 by the sale of the rubbish. 


| This is rotted in pits; and, when well decom- 


posed, has been sold for the enormous amount of 


| #700,000, 


How do the figures compare? Remember, how- 
ever, while making the comparison, that we have 


| little or no annoyance of dust from street-carts ; 
| no offal is permitted to be thrown upon the pave- 


ment, except very early in the morning, or only 
late at night. By seven the scavengers have 
finished their duties for the day, and no mud-piles 
encumber the thoroughfares. 

From the asphaltum and the streets our eye 
Two francs 
(40 cents of our money) will buy a pair, but not 
of the best. We are in the region of rat-skins 
here, which are tender; but, fur all this, the gloves 
are dainty-looking, and, with care in the putting- 
on, will serve out an evening at the opera. Five 
millions of dollars a year, the books tell us, would 
not pay for all the gloves made in Paris: gloves 
of kid-skin, of doe-skin, of elk, of goat, of chamois, 
of dogs, of cats, of guinea-pigs, and of rats. 

You may see the artists working at this trade, 
upon their marble slabs, at half a dozen windows 
First, they pare the skins, 
whatever they may be, to an even thickness— 
a dexterous bit of work—with a broad, sharp 
knife. Then comes the assorting of them by their 
qualities of thick or thin, fine or coarse. After 
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this, a gentle wetting with a long-haired brush, a | and gorgeous gewgaw, indeed, as belong to Taylor's 
heaping of them by dozens, a rolling of them; | Saloon, but (if our memory does not altogether fail 
and go they are left, until every part is sufficient- | us) a far whiter table-cloth and a neater service ; 
ly dampened. The next operation is a stretching | more delicate dishes, if not so large ; and if the bill- 
over the edges of the marble slab, a splitting of | of-fare is not printed in gold and bound in ara- 
them in halves, a rough cutting of a glove pat- | besque, it is readable, clean—not covered with 
tern, then follows a new stretching, a trimming, a grease-spots—and altogether insinuating. Shall 
quick cutting of the smaller bits, and all goes into | we go on, with our Persian civilization, to smother 
the hands of the machine-sewer ; the back is broid- | ourselves in hot woolen cushions when we eat, and 
ered, the glove stretched into shape, and packed | to cultivate indifference for the worthier items of 
into parcels of twelve. | neatness and cleanliness ? 

We leave the measure of our hand at 12, noon;| And if we dined there (as we did yesterday), 
and as we return from the day’s stroll upon the | what and whom would we see? Not many lone 
Boulevard, and a dinner at the Café Anglais, the | ladies dining out, or eking away the morning's 


dozen, ‘‘ to measure,’’ are ready. 

Our next encounter under the arcade is with a 
charming bazaar of toys for little people. What 
a wealth of bloated elephants, of crinolined dolls, 
of tri-colored balloons! They are airy toys; but 
the French Lilliputs of the Tuileries garden are 
bred in airiness and love-lightness. What a charm- 
ing forage-ground is here for the little fighting he- 
roes, who are to win their medals and crosses in 
some unknown war of the century to come! Here 
are brazen cannon, flashing muskets, red kettle- 
drums, soldiers’ camp-tents, caps of grenadiers, 
regiment-girls with their tin canteens and short 
dress of blue stuff, wooden generals with waxen 
faces, banners, spears, and a mischievous inspect- 
or-general of eight summers, in which he has 
browned his face in the sweet Auvergne country, 
attended now by a stout aide-de-camp in the per- 
son of a buxom bonne of Limoges, who can scarce 
contro] the ravishment of little inspector-general, 
and incontinently flirts him out of the shop, 

Another straw in the wind we see here in the toy- 
shop. There are Highland soldiers in the tartan, 
and red-coated soldiers, cementing the French and 
English alliance ; but if our hasty look is accurate, 
the generals are all blue-coated, the red-coats most- 
ly heavy and loutish. A motherly old lady, who 
is taught in the whims of children, presides over this 
toy-camp, and deploys an indescribable magnifi- 
cence and luxury before the eyes of infantile France. 

And what next do we come upon in our morn- 
ing’s stroll? The great north pavilion of the Tuil- 
eries palace is upon our left, where the Duchess of 
Orleans lived out her last years of domestic royal- 
ty, and where the magnificence of some member of 
the Imperial household is arrayed now. Over op- 
posite, upon a quiet corner of the Place of Pyra- 
mids, is the snug but rusty restaurant known as 
the John Bull. Its window placards of ‘ roast- 
beef,” ‘‘ plum-pudding,” ‘‘ nice haunch of English 
mutton this day,’ remind one of London chop- 
houses. It is in none of its aspects French, and its 
dishes are even less national. 

But if we cross this little Place of the Pyramids, 
we find upon another angle, nearer to the Tuileries 
garden, the favorite old café of the Joissonnerie. 
A jet of water is playing within the window, and, 
in the marble pool, who has not stopped to watch 
those scrambling, blundering terrapins, or that 
pair of teal domesticated there, and finding a nest- 
ling-place among the mossy stones which pile above 
the level of the water ? 

What stores of green, crisp cresses—what pyra- 
midal shapes of salad—what heaps of luscious fruits 
—what a tempting ten-pound salmon, shining like 
silver, and decked off with sprigs of parsley ! 

If it were within an hour of dinner-time even, we 


| shopping by a stout lunch or a plate of ices; but 
traveling parties; some Mr. Paragreen and fam- 
| ily ; some heavy moneyed man from Rouen, brisk, 
| hearty, cheery—seasoning his dinner with a full 
| bottle of Volney. And what an enviable-looking 
| dog he is, tobe sure! Nothing can exceed the self- 
| content which radiates from the round, full visage 
of your well-to-do-manufacturer (we will say) from 
| Some one of the provinces of France, with his snuff- 
| box, his Debats newspaper, his half-soiled linen, his 
| unctuous relish of the purée aux croutuns. There is 
| nothing care-worn about him—'tis rather a careless 
| wear we note in him; his brain not addled with 
| over-planning; his nervous system altogether over- 
| laid and protected by his lymphatic redundance ; 
| his purse full, yet not so full as to waken anxiety 
about the night walk he may take; a voter, but 
not reckoning unduly on the importance which his 
ballot may confer upon him; a good Imperialist, 
| but not offending against such prejudices as he finds 
| in the mind of his country curate (who dines with 
him, at his home in the provinces on every fcte- 
day); dreading the canaille; compassionating all 
outside barbarians; and loving good order, good 
markets, good priests, good dinners, and good per- 
centages. 

He accepts the eminence or importance of every 
pretender: it is not for him, as good citizen, to 
make quarrel ; he admires universally the men, and 
all the women, out of the presence of his wife—are 
not all Enfans of la belle #'rance ?—and he takes a 
pinch of snuff from the imperial manufactory. 

If by chance two such fall into talk together (and 
the chance happened yesterday), it is pleasant to 
follow their amiable discussion of the great move- 
ments of the day, France being to them the ra- 
diating centre (as New York to our fast friend of 
the hetel) from which the universe derives its stores 
of light, heat, and opinion. These pleasant mag- 
nates discourse upon the affairs of China, and dis- 
pose of the Chou-Chous and Ling-Lings in the light 
only of some possible imperial resolve of his Majes- 
ty, Bonaparte. If la belle France should not inter- 
fere in the Eastern difficulties, it will be only an. 
other petty quarrel between Albion and the opium. 
lovers, with which Christendom shall have little 
concern; but ifa French navy and a new Pelissier go 
there—Adieu, la Chine! It is all over with them. 

Neufchatel is disposed of colloquially in the same 
temper. Herat and Burmah are dependent in a 
large degree for their quietude upon the mani- 
festations of French Imperial will. Happy pro- 
vincial money-holders—not dependent upon the 
atmosphere of the capital even for their rents; 
good Republicans; good Louis Philippe men; 
good Imperialists—shaking their heads at nothing 
but dull crops, or a runaway match of Mademoi- 





should go in—finding no such resplendent gilding 


selle with a radical Lieutenant of the Hussars; 





bland of visage; full of abdomen; free of humors; 
not plethoric of brain; content with ignorance ; 
guzzlers, gourmands, perhaps deputies or legisla- 
tors of France ! 

What—allow us to ask—is your recollection of 
the waiter who served you yesterday, or upon your 
last city visit (if your home is in the country) at 
Thompson's, or Taylor's? A delicate brogue, we 
venture to guess; a hand not over clean; dishes 
somewhat awry. 

For contrast, we will give you now a waiter— 
gargon—of the oissonnerte ; excerpting here and 
there a bit of local coloring from the old portrait 
(which, ten to one, you never saw or will see) of 
Auguste Ricard : 


Dutch linen, clean; best white stockings of | 


Paris ; patent leather shoes, made after the latest 


design of the Rue Vivienne; a scent of perfumed | 
soap, upon hands scrupulously neat; a long, white | 


apron, as clean as his linen; hair dressed with the 
newest of cosmetics; a constant smile of good na- 
ture, learned from the best bonhommie of the French 
stage ; a diplomat of dishes, who humors your 


wildest caprices, soothes your sauciest of humors | 


—always philosophic and humane. The position 
of waiter in an old established café of Paris is often- 
times hereditary ; the sons are trained at evening 
—given a novitiate in the kitchen, with the wiping 


and handling of porcelain—study attitudes and | 
graces from their elders, and come at length to an 


apprentice-state over the oysters. 


He studies character and costume ; learns what | 


plats to commend to his guests; lives always 
amidst a luxury of the table which he never en- 
joys; sleeps upon a mattress thrown under the 
marble slabs; and at the first peep of the sun, 


polishes, arranges, gives a full hour to his toilet, 
and only resumes service in public after he has 
undergone the scrutiny and approval of the patron- 


ess of the caf-—the Vame du Comptoir. The sal- 
ary of this Epicurean, who knows every meat by 
its smell, and who is accomplished in every new 
soap and cosmetic, is, after all his labor and culti- 
vation, only nominal. His severe honesty (with- 
out which he is utterly homeless and pathless), his 
air of bonhommie, his exactitude, punctuality, and 
address, are repaid to him only by his share of the 
pennies which are dropped into the waiters’ till 
upon the counter. 

Through all the morning, after the waiter has 
enjoyed his half-hour of indulgence over the daily 
journals (seeking out the charades, the robberies, 
and the decisions of the courts), only fat provin- 
cials of the neighboring hotels and employés of mod- 
erate incomes call for their café au lait. The cost 
is small; the waiter’s fee miserably inferior ; he 
assumes, at these early hours, simply an air of the 
coldest politeness. His real good-nature only 
warms at noon, when the billiard players, the 
chess-men, the idlers of the metropolis quicken 
their appetites with absinthe, a demi-tasse a l'eau 
de vie; and remember the garcon after a successful 
party at dominoes, or cheering account of the 
Bourse, or a good coup at billiards, with a silver 
piece, without count of its value. 

The waiter brings his pa/etot, his cane, his gloves, 
his snuff-box (if he has chanced to leave it upon the 
domino table), sees him carefully clad, and then 
makes him such reverence in bow and gesture as 
can be seen nowhere but in the Paris cafés. 

Nor is the suavity altogether in manner. A 


good story is told of an old Aabitué of this same Café | die at thirty ? 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 5 





Poissonnerie, to which our morning stroll has led 
us, which it may be worth while to set down. 
Years ago—no matter how many—a baron of 
France (for there were barons there once), who 
lived in Normandy, found himself despoiled of his 
inheritance and estate. Only enough remained, 
after the savage agrarianism of the first Republic, 
to live upon his dish a day. This could not be done 
in the neighborhood of his old estates, for it is (er 


| was) one of the marvels of the French life that a 


reduced man of fortune comes to Paris to make his 
economies. There he can take his little chamber 
upon the sixth floor of a lodging-house of Montmar- 
tre, enjoy the Boulevard in the threadbare rem- 
nants of his old luxury, and dine at some quiet 
crémerie (or milk-shop), where he finds a bit of 
boiled meat or a stew for a few pence. 

Well, our baron came to Paris, and ate every 
day his bouilli, and wore every day the fading cos- 
tume of his paling years. But with the old hab- 
its strong upon him, there was one luxury he could 


| not deny himself—his demz-tasse—that little half 


cup of coffee clear, which for fifty years had aided 
his digestion, he could not forego. So it happened 


| that, with the scattered remnants of his moneys, 


he marched every day—after the boiled beef— 
(guided more by instinct than prudence)—into the 
Café Poissonnerie, called for his half cup, dozed over 
the journals, gave hearty fees, and was saluted by 
the attentive garcon, as he had been by thousands 
in the days of his pride. 

But one day (there comes such a day to all who 
live without count), when the coffee was finished, 
the journal accomplished, the old eyes weary with 
the mirrors, the old fingers found no money left. 

The waiter, with the quick eye of his caste, saw 
the embarrassment, bowed, assured him the mat- 
ter was settled; from his own pocket made good 
the sum, while the broken-down baron passed out, 
honored with the usual] salutations. 

There was no money in the baron’s bank next 
day; but the old instinct for the demi-tasse was 
again too strong to be resisted, and again he was 
a guest at the tables of the Potssonnerte. Again the 
garcon assumed the debt, and the baron passed out 
with honors. So matters ran for better than a 
year: the elegant old gentleman fancying himself 
all the time the debtor of the proprietor of the es- 
tablishment, and bowing graciously to his kind 
entertainer and creditor each day he left the salon. 

But the despoiled nobles were, after a time, re- 
munerated for their losses. Our Norman baron 
was himself again, and came to the Café /’oissonnerie 
with a roll of bills in his por/é-monnaie. He asked 
for his account. He had none. Every day it had 
been paid. The waiter was summoned. He con- 
fessed, with embarrassment, his share in the trans- 
action. The old gentleman embraced him before 
the company, bestowed upon him sufficient funds 
to make him proprietor of a new cujfé; and it is 
there now that the old gentleman (if he is living 
yet) takes every evening his demi-tasse, lightened 
with a petit verre. 

If there are any such kindly and considerate 
waiters among the Celtic attendants at Taylor's, 
we beg to know about them, and we will chronicle 
their good deeds. 

And what becomes of all the waiters? Did you 
ever sit at table (except it may be in some private 
house) with a gray-haired waiter to watch your 
fancies for boiled, stewed, or roast? Do they all 
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In our quick country over the water it is easy 
to answer the question ; it is easy to tell how any 
man may disappear at middle age, or even before. 
Are there not the blowings-up, the collisions, rat- 
poisons, Nicaragua, office-seeking? May not a 
waiter become politician, coroner, hack-writer, fa- 
ther of a family, coachman, Californian, lecturer, 
magazine tale-maker ? 

But in Paris these ways are not open. Our gzr- 
con who humored us so deftly yesterday with a hari- | 
cot de mouton, a grilled fowl, and an omelet souffle, is | 
laying up, penny by penny, a little property, which | 
by-and-by will go to investment in some new quar- | 
ter of the city, where his daughter (by a snes | 
ironing-woman of the washing-shop upon the cor- | 
ner) will preside over a new comptoir, and the old | 
garcon, in a trim peruke, establish himself as the | 
proprietor of his own café, dedicated (if the times | 
serve) @ la gloire de U’ Angleterre. | 

And who, now, is the well-preserved lady of six- | 
and-forty (tio wrinkles, no gray hairs, no shrinking | 
of the corsage yet) who sits at the desk, as we enter | 
the Putssonnerie, upon this morning stroll of March ? | 

Old stagers can remember her far back of the 
days of the Consulate, sitting then upon the dus 
beside a brilliant dowager of an old time proprie- 
taire, taught by her the graces of the station, and 
the values of a pretty and unmeaning coquetry 
which should flash its smile-favors upon all, and 
intrench itself within the barriers of general and 
gracious conciliation. 

That fine lady (and every Paris café has its fine 
lady) of unexceptionable toilet (above the level of 
the comptot’) never expresses repugnance to the 
courtly sallies of even the most aged or awkward 
of her clients. The same smiling welcome greets 
the young lieutenant of the Cent Gardes and the 
ancient stipendiary of the imperial offices. Her 
glances are bestowed with a winning prodigality 
trom table No. 1 to table No. 20. Her beauty once 
commended her to the station; but the brilliancy 
which then commanded admiration, and decoyed 
a full selon of diners-out, she has had the discretion 
to supply with a grace and an amiab! ty which 
more than make good the memories 0. aer youth- 
time. 

It is quite impossible to say how much the 
piquincy of the ame de Comptoir may have to do 
with the success of a Parisian restaurant. The 
lusts of the eye and the pride of life enter, for a 
good deal, into the available capital of an accom- 
plished caterer to the strollers of the metropolitan 
city. 

It is related that, upon a time long gone, Ma- 
dame Roland (we mean the great Roland of the 
Girondin epoch) once escaped detection by officers 
in pursuit of her, at a friend’s establishment, by 
taking her seat in the comptotr and passing for the 
proprietress of the desk, and she testifies that in 
no condition of life was she ever so much embar- 
rassed, and her womanly generalship so much 
taxed, by the witty sallies of admirers and the 
courteous attentions of a throng. 

A story is told of a duchess of the old régime, 
who, without being beautiful, or a brilliant conver- 
sationist—with nothing, in short, but her station 
to command the respect and the passing attentions 
of the world—was yet so dependent upon the shad- 
owy obsequiousness she had commanded, that, 
when her fortune and title were lost, she gave her 





services to the patron of a Paris café upon the sole | 


condition of a quiet chamber and a seat, the day 


through, upon the comptoir, where she might greet 
and congé the visitors with her courtly salute. 

She regained, there, all the homage of her best 
estate; and her story and her grace filled the 
salons of the host. 

We set out for a stroll upon the Paris streets— 
the merest hunt for gossip which might fill our 
paper—and at only a stone’s-throw from our door 
we have found material for—how many pages ? 

What a life, a fund of gossip, indeed, lies in 
every face we look on! And what if we some 
time leave the routine of politics, of letters, of 
dramatic on dits, to pry into the lives and habits 
of those more nearly about us? 

At the least, we shall be quit of the reporters’ 
ground, and give to our budgets a smack of new- 
ness. 

We saw the crocuses bursting to-day in the 
Paris garden (what but the Tuileries ?), the lilacs 
swollen into tiny leaflets, the marronier of March 
all flaky with the promised foliage, and children 
romping out of the lee of the Provencal terrace. 
If we could telegraph the violets we see, their per- 
fume might charm your dusty noses of March ; 
but by mail and by pressure, and printing and 
packing, in the iron vaults of Franklin Square, they 
will make but a withered bouquet when they 
reach you. 

Hore. vv Louvre, March 24. 


Editor's Drawer. 
CLERICAL correspondent of the Christian 
Adrocate, a Methodist paper in the West, ex- 
presses the sentiment of all good-natured people, 
when he writes these words : 

‘*T own up, dear reader, to a keen relish for a 
little quiet fun occasionally, ‘albeit, in the general 
way, a sober man am I.’ A good, hearty laugh 
is not only a pleasant thing, in itself considered, 
but it is an absolute promoter of longevity and di- 
gestion. Hence I always read the funny anec- 
| dotes in Harper before any other part.” 
| Thisiscomfort. It cheers the soul of the Drawer, 
| for the Drawer is all soul, to learn that its good 
| things promote the ‘longevity and digestion” of 
its venerable readers and friends, The clergy are 
| the most bountiful contributors to the Drawer, 
| proving by their precept and example, that 
** A little nonsense, now and then, 

Is relished by the wisest men." 





THE ways of the world are wonderful, and the 
ways of the women are the most wonderful ways 
| in the wide, wide, world. And the most wonder- 

ful ways of the women are seen in the way they 
| treat one another. The great party and ball that 
| came off just at the breaking up of winter, brought 
| together the queerest admixture of people that 
| ever trod carpets, or aired their charms under the 
| same gaslights. 
| The elegant Miss Mason, whose father had made 
| a splendid fortune as an enterprising draper and 

tailor, appeared at this magnificent entertainment 
|in royal apparel. With that fastidious exclusive- 
| ness for which the latest comers into fashionable 
| circles are the most remarkable, she refused various 
| offers of introduction as she did not wish to extend 
| the number of her acquaintance : ‘‘ her friends were 
| few and very select.” 

The beautiful Miss Taylor, radiant with good- 
natured smiles, and once well acquainted with Miss 


| 
| 
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Mason when they went to the public school in 
William Street together, noticed the hauteur of her 
ancient friend, who was determined not to recog- 
nize one who would only remind her of her former 
low estate. But Miss Taylor, the rogue, as clever 
as she was pretty, determined to bring her up with 
a short turn, and not submit to being snubbed by 
one whose ancestral associations were no better 
than her own. Watching her chance when the 
haughty young lady was in the midst of her srt, 
Miss Taylor walked up and with smiles of winning 
sweetness remarked, 

“T have been thinking, my dear Miss Mason, 
that we ought to exchange names.” 

‘* Why, indeed ?” 

“Because my name is Taylor, and my father 
was a mason, and your name is Mason, but your 
father was a tailor.” 

There was a scene then, but there was no help 
for it. The little Miss Taylor had the pleasure of 
saying a very cute thing, which was svon repeated 
in the ears of a dozen circles, and the wits wished 
to see her, but the proud Mason bit her lips in 
silence. 


We were walking home last night, about the 
witching hours, when we saw an individual in a 
brown study, and a coat of the same color, stand- 
ing opposite the door of our domicile. Satisfaction 
was in his eye, and a small cane in his hand ; as 
we approached him, he stuttered : 

‘* Sir—Sir—can you tell me where Jo-o-0-o Pinto 
lives ?” 

‘* What a question!” said we, peering into his 
face; ‘‘ why, Jo, my old fellow, you are the man 
yourself!” 

‘*O, ye-ye-yes! I knew th-that,” ejaculated he, 
‘* but I want to know wh-where he lives ?” 

* Why, this is your house—this one right under 
your nose.”’ 

‘Is it, eh? W-w-well then I'll be kicked if 
something hasn't changed the door, for it won't fit 
my key-hole anyhow !” 


THERE is no disputing about tastes, and the fol- 
lowing very good story is an apt example in point. 
The abstinence of the young people, who very natu- 
rally presumed the newly-made husband wished 
them to let his bride alone, is creditable to their 
taste, and the honest resentment of the husband 
is decidedly rich and refreshing : 

‘* A stalwart young rustic, who was known as a 
formidable operator in a ‘ free fight,’ had just mar- 
ried a blooming and beautiful country girl, only 
sixteen years of age, and the twain were at a party 
where a number of young folks of both sexes were 
enjoying themselves in the good old-fashioned 
pawn playing style. Every girl in the room was 
called out and kissed except Mrs. B , the beauti- 
ful young bride aforesaid, and although there was 
not a youngster present who was not dying to taste 
her lips, they were restrained by the presence of 
her Herculean husband, who stood regarding the 
party with a look of sullen dissatisfaction. They 
mistook the cause of his anger, however, for sud- 
denly rolling up his sleeves, he stepped into the 
middle of the room, and in a tone of voice that at 
once secured marked attention, said: 

‘** Gentlemen, I have been noticing how things 
have been working here for some lengthof time, and 
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a dozen voices. ‘What do you mean? Have we 
done any thing to hurt your feelings?’ ‘Yes, you 
have all; all of you have hurt my feelings, and 
I've got just this to say about it; here's every 
gal in the room been kissed mighty nigh a dozen 
times apiece, and there’s my wife, who I consider 
as likely as any of ‘em, has not had a single one 
to-night ; and I just tell you now, if she don’t get 
as many kisses the balance of the time as any gal 
in the room, the man that slights her has got me 
to tight—that’s all. Now go ahead with your 
plays!’ If Mrs, B—— was slighted during the 
balance of the evening we did not know it. As 
for ourselves, we know that John had no fault te 
find with us individually for any neglect on our 
part.” 


Aunt Dorotny had a wonderful fondness for 
singing in Methodist meetings, the negro meetings, 
especially in missionary meetings. Then her voice 
would be heard above all the rest, screaming out, 
* From Greenland’s icy mountings,” or some other 
equally moving hymn. But when the plates came 
around for the collection, Aunt Dorothy always 
sang louder, and still louder, with her eves fixed 
on the wall, so that she never saw the collector till 
he had passed her seat. One night she was thus 
rapt in ecstasy, singing at the top of her voice 
and gazing at the ceiling, ‘‘Fly abroad, thou 
mighty Gospel,” when Jack Bones came along 
with the plate, and touching the old woman with 
his left hand said, ‘‘ Look a here, Aunty, you 
needn’t keep on singing fly abroad dou mighty gos- 
pel, less you gib something to make it fly.” 


On the same principle was the shrewd reply of 
the lady to Doctor Clarke. He was preaching to 
a large congregation, and after dwelling in glowing 
terms on the freeness of the Gospel, and telling 
them that the water of life could be had ‘‘ without 
money and without price,’’ at the conclusion of the 
sermon, a person announced that a collection would 
be made to support the Gospel in foreign parts. 
This announcement disconcerted the worthy Doc- 
tor, wh. afterward related the circumstance to the 
lady of the house where he was staying. “True, 
Doctor,”’ replied the hostess, “ the water of life is 
free, ‘without money and without price,’ but they 
must pay for the pitchers to carry it in.” 


Turner, the greatest of English painters, was 
the meanest, in money matters, of Englishmen. On 
being paid a hundred guineas for a picture, he in- 
sisted on his stage fare for bringing it. It is, how- 
ever, admitted by his friends that he once refused a 
sum which he lent. It was after sharing a sump- 
tuous dinner to which he had been invited, and 
while enjoying the dessert, the host all at once re- 
membering the transaction, said, ‘‘ Let us see, Mr. 
Turner, I owe you a little money.” ‘* What for?” 
said Turner, setting down his wine-glass that he 
was about to raise to his lips. ‘* Why, you paid 
sixpence for the gate when I drove you down,” 
answered the host. ‘Oh!’ said Turner, with a 


| look of disappointment, as he raised his glass again, 


I ain't half satis‘ied. I don’t want to raise a fuss, | 


but—’ ‘What's the matter, John?’ inquired half 


**never mind that nuw /” 


Tue lady who sends us this little incident has 
the best means of knowing it to be true. She 
says: 

A certain mother, who shall be nameless, told 
her little girls they must not be hanging around 
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and kissing the young gentlemen who visited the 
house; it was not becoming in them, and they 
might be troublesome. A few days afterward an 
old gentleman, a friend of the family, called, and 
while noticing the children, drew one of them to 
him, and offered to kiss the little thing. But no, 
she would have nothing of the sort, and when the 

gentleman was gone, the mother said : 

“‘ My dear, when a nice old gentleman like that 
offers to kiss a little girl like you, you shouldn't 
put on such airs and refuse him. I was quite 
ashamed of your conduct.” 

‘But, mother, you told us we musn’t kiss the 
gentlemen,” said Maggie. 

‘* Maggie, there is a great difference between let- | 
ting young men kiss you, and such old people as | 
Mr, Venable who just went out. When such per- | 
sons offer to kiss you, it is to show their kind feel- | 
ings, and you should take it as a compliment and | 
not act foolishly.’ | 

Maggie put on a very serious face, and after 
thinking on it a while, replied, ‘‘ Well, mother, if I 
have to kiss the gentlemen, I would a great deal | 
rather kiss the young ones.” 

Children and fools speak the truth. 

Iv earlier days, writes a Western correspondent, 
the region lying round about Patoka was much | 
neglected by preachers, until the Methodists sent | 
a very eccentric old man there, by the name of | 
Conklin, who was soon known as Uncle Jerry. He | 
labored among the Hoosiers with great success. | 
This stirred up the Baptists, who sent a man to | 
helphim. He helped him, however, ina way that 
Uncle Jerry disliked severely ; for the Rev. Mr. 
Waterman—that was the Baptist preacher’s name 
—addressed himself mainly to the young converts 
that Uncle Jerry had made, and instructed them in 
their duty to follow their master down the banks 
of Jordan. Uncle Jerry took up the subject one 
Sunday morning, when he saw Mr. Waterman 
among his hearers, and thus delivered himself: 
“Why don’t you go out into deep water and catch 
your own fish; don’t stay in here and wait till I 
bring the fish into shallow water and steal them 
from my net. It ain’t fair and honest, my breth- 
ren, the way my Baptist brother has treated me. 
He makes me feel like a hen a-settin’ on duck’s 
eggs, for just as soon as I get a brood out, he runs 
‘em right straight into the water.” 


Tue place from which I write is pleasantly sit- 
uated, says our correspondent, on the head waters 
of the Susquehanna. It is facetiously called the 
‘*Saints’ Rest,”’ and is the resort in Summer of 
many Isaak Waltons from New York, who never 
fail to find plenty of fish and fun. 

Two years ago a gentleman came here from 
Rochester to try his skill in angling, and to recu- 
perate his health. Besides the trout we have 
plenty of venison, and Mr. Sykes thought as he 
had not been very successful in fishing, he would 
take home a few skins of deer as trophies of his 
skill in the use of a gun. Matthew, the waggish 
son of ‘‘ mine host” of the Saints’ Rest, accommo- 
dated him with a doe-skin, and one from a fawn, 
and lastly the skin of a fine colt that died in the 
spring, and which he assured Mr. Sykes was off 
the back of a splendid old buck. 

The gallant sportsman returns to Rochester, rich 
with the spoils of his field sports, and in the midst 
of admiring friends recounts the excitements, per- 





ils, and triumphs of the chase, displaying the skins, 
the proofs and fruits of his sport. An old friend 
eyes the skins sharply, and begins : 

“ Sykes, did you kill that beautiful fawn ?” 

“* Certainly, I did.” 

** And that doe, too ?” 

“To be sure, I did.” 

* And did that old buck die hard ?” 

‘“‘Dreadful hard,” said Sykes, growing impa- 
tient. 

‘* Look here,” said the provoking friend, “ who- 
ever sold you that colt’s skin for a buck-skin, sold 
youand skinned you too.” 

Mr. Sykes never boasted of his deer-shooting 
again, and did not return last year to join us in 
the season of sport. 


Tue Rey. Dr. Hopkins of Hadley, Masssachu- 
setts, when on an exchange with the Northampton 
Minister, went home to dine with Governor Strong 
between the services. At dinner Mrs. Strong of- 
fered him some pudding, which he declined, saying 
that pudding before preaching made him dull. The 
governor, with more wit than manners, instantly 
asked, ‘* Doctor, did you not have pudding for 
breakfast ?” 

Of the same divine it is said that, by stipulation 
with his people, he was to receive annually so many 
cords of good hard wood. On one occasion, a par- 
ishioner brought a load, about which he raised a 
question if there was not some soft wood in the load. 
To which the other replied: ‘* And do we not some- 
times have soft preaching ?” 


Some years since, when all the world was mad 
upon lotteries, the Irish cook of a middle-aged sin- 
gle gentleman drew from his hands her earnings 
and savings of some years. Her employer was 
anxious te know the cause, and she told him that 


| having repeatedly dreamed that a certain number 


was a great prize she had bought the whole ticket. 
He called her a fool for her pains, and never lost a 
chance to tease her on the subject. She seemed to 
take his taunts in good-humor, saying it would all 
turn out right by-and-by. One morning he opened 
his paper at breakfast, and saw it announced that 
the very numbers which Bridget had dreamed and 
bought had drawn the great prize, $100,000! 

Bridget was summoned, and the wily gentleman 
proceeds to inform her that he had long valued her 
as a friend, and being desirous to settle himself for 
life, he would be willing to make her his wife, if 
she had no objection. Bridget had always thought 
him a dear, good man, and would be glad to do 
any thing to please him. So he finished his break- 
fast, told Bridget to put on her best things; the 
parson was sent for, and made them one that very 
morning. 

After it was all over, the cautious husband said 
to his bride, ‘‘ Well, Bridget, you have made two 
good hits to-day; you have got a good husband, 
and now bring me the lottery ticket you and I have 
laughed so much about.” 

“Please don't laugh any more about that; I 
knew there was nothing in them dreams, and I sold 
it to the butcher a month ago!” 

Didn't the old fellow draw a blank, and look so 
when Bridget did that tale unfold ? 


Tux Boston Courier says that a stout man of red 
complexion, strong presence, and bearing an im- 
mense mustache, accosted Amasa, the page in the 








Representatives’ lebby at the State House, and 


asked the boy where he should hang his coat. 


Amasa replied that the firemen usually pegged their 


extra toggery in the basement, and added: “If 


you are a fireman or a watchman, you had better 


go below.” “TI am the Chaplain of the House,” 


responded the stranger; whereat Amasa bowed 
meekly, and conducted his reverence to an ante- 


chamber. 


Mr. R. U. Wise, wishing to induce his customers 
to step up to his office and settle, without any fur- 
ther delay, puts the following poetical and signifi- 
cant advertisement in the village paper: 

“R. U. Wise? Then call withort delay, 
U. Wise will be who come to-day ; 
Wise all who call their debts to pay. 
Like wise, a few more goods to sell, 
For wise-dom leads my sales to swell.” 


A word to the wise is enough. 


THE MAN WHO SOLD LIQUORS BY THE POUND. 
A FELLow in a country town 
A tavern kept, near to the spot 
Where cattle that had strayed were put, 
Which place is called the Pownd, 
This landlord had a humorous phiz, 
And much he was inclined to quiz. 
And matter in dispute, or some old grudge 
Between two farmers, near Devizes, 
Brought this droll fellow ‘fore the judge 
To be examined at the assizes, 
The judge first asked his name, which being told, 
He next asked what he was, with look profound, 
To which the fellow answered, that he sold 
Ale, beer, and cider, by the Pound. 
** Ale, beer, ami cider by the pound!” he said. 
*“T nevor heard that folks their liquors weighed.” 
**T do, and don't,” the fellow cried. 
** You do, and don't!" the judge replied: 
* Answer me direct, Sir—tell me how you do!" 
** ]'m pretty well, 1 thank ye—how are you f" 


A New EncGuanp clergyman writes to the 
Drawer in these words: 

‘* We are lovers of anecdotes. We confess toa 
fondness for those incidents in private life which 
provoke an innocent smile and cheer an evening 
hour, or a dinner table. Here are some from the 
traditions of this neighborhood respecting the Rev. 
Azel Backus, D.D., of Bethlehem, in Connecticut, 
a man of wit, as well as of grace, of drollery, and 
wisdom—a man of whom your great Dr. Mason 
said: ‘I have met with a man who has a bushel 
of brains.’ 

‘Dr. Backus bought a load of hay. It came to 
his barn drawn by quite a string of cattle. The 
forward yoke were poor diminutive creatures about 
a year old. He asked the farmer who drove them 
what he put such things into his team for? 

‘** To draw,’ said the farmer. 

***To draw!’ returned the Doctor, ‘such things 
as those draw! Why, they couldn’t draw Watts’ 
Hymns for Infant Minds down hill!’ 

“His predecessor was the Rev. Dr. Bellamy, 
whese bones were in the church-yard. Dr. Hopkins 
had a number of boys with him fitting for college. 
One day passing the church, he heard a strange noise 
issuing from it, and entering, was amazed to see 
one of the boys, a great rogue, on the sounding board 


over the pulpit, drumming on it, and singing a 


rollicking song. The parson looked at him a mo- 
ment in silence and said, ‘Chester, what wiil you 
do next? Whatcan youdo? You have done every 
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thing already but to dig up jather Bellamy's shin- 
bone for a whistle.” 

‘*One day he overheard another of his boys using 
profane language. At dinner table, when they 
were all seated, he commenced speaking to the lads 
of their several capacities and accomplishments. 
‘There,’ said he, ‘is Clarke, he is a geod Latin 
scholar; there is Edwards, he excels in Greek. 
| Finley does better in mathematics, and here is 
| Morton, who thinks he is a good swearer! But he 
is not. I heard him this merning, and he made 
miserable work of it. Now, Morton, if I were you, 
I would not try again, You write a good compo- 
sition, as good as any boy in the school; but in 
swearing you can never excel. If yeu practice 
ever so much, the sailors down on Long Wharf at 
New Haven will beat you all hollow. You can 
never rip it out as they do, and you hadn’t better 
try!’ 

‘*Morton was never heard to swear after that. 
He became a good boy, and afterward an excellent 
minister of the Gospel. 

‘* An old negro in his congregation had also sat 
under the preaching of Dr. Bellamy, and being 
asked which he thought was the best preacher, 
made a memorable answer, which has been printed 
already, and deserves to become classic among the 
criticisms on preaching. He said: ‘I like Massa 
Backus very much; great man; great preacher; 
but Massa Bellamy better. Massa Backus make 
God big, very big, but Massa Bellamy make God 
bigger.’ 

‘* It was said in his hearing of one of the largest 
landholders in the town that he was never satis- 
tied with the extent of his farm. ‘Oh no,’ said 
Dr. Backus, ‘he only wants what joins his own.’ 

‘* A report was in circulation that he had made a 
remark of very questionable propriety for a clergy- 
man. One of his deacons believing it to be a mis- 
take, called on the Doctor and asked him if he had 
ever made such a remark, 

*** Not that I remember,’ was his reply. 

“*Do you think,’ said the deacon, ‘that you 
ever could have made it ?” 

“Very likely I might,’ said the Doctor, ‘i 
sounds just like me.’ 

**Yet with all his humor, he was a spiritually 
minded man ; led a godly life, and in his last sick- 
ness being told that he was dying, he asked to be 
taken out of his bed and placed upon his knees. 
His request was complied with, and so he died, 

‘* Not more than one or two of these anecdotes 
have been in print before; but they serve to show 
that a vein of genuine wit and a flow of good-humor 
are in harmony with the exercises of the holiest 
men.” 


TurninG to the law, we have one of the best 
things from a Southwestern correspondent, who 
requests that the name of the city in which his 
incident occurred may not be mentianed. He 
writes: 

** At the last term of our court, two prisoners, 
Irishmen both, were brought up on a charge of 
larceny. One of them pleaded guilty, but the other 
preferred to take his chance. The Judge asked 
him if he had counsel, and finding that he had not, 
he assigned him a lawyer, Mr. Coons, a young 
gentleman not so remarkable for brains as for hair 
and gold buttons. The young lawyer rose to pre- 
sent the case of his new client; looked first at the 
| prisoner, then at the Judge; and then all over the 
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Court House, but never a word could he find to 
utter. He was stuck. 

‘‘The prisoner broke the silence. ‘ Be jabers! 
your honor,’ said Pat, ‘if ye can’t do any better 
for me than that, I may as well plade guilty too!’ 
which he did forthwith.” . 


A servant girl, in the town of A , in En- 
glind, whose beauty formed matter of general ad- 
miration and discussion, in passing a group of offi- 
cers in the street, heard one of them exclaim to his 
fellows, ‘‘By Heaven, she’s painted!” Turning 
round, she very quietly replied, ‘‘ Yes, Sir; and 
by Heaven only!" The officer acknowledged the 
force of the rebuke, and apologized. 


In the year 1833, James D. Hopkins, Esq., in 
addressing the members of the Cumberland bar, 
told the following capital stories of a noted Mem- 
ber of Congress. Some of the sayings have been 
often repeated in fragments, but the whole is rare, 
and very entertaining : 

While Judge Thacher was a member of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, a 
bill was reported on the subject of American coins, 
which made provision that one side of them should 
bear the impression of an eagle. Mr. Thacher 
moved an amendment, that the word eagle should 
be stricken out, wherever it occurred in the bill, 
and the word goose be substituted. He rose to 
support the amendment, and with great gravity 
stated that the eagle was an emblem of royalty, 
and had always been so considered. 

“Tt is a royal bird, Mr. Speaker; and the idea 
that it should be impressed upon our coinage is in- 
expressibly shocking to my republican feelings. 
Sir, it would be grossly inconsistent with our na- 
tional character. But the goose, Sir, is a repub- 
lican bird—the fit emblem of republicanism, Ever 
since I became acquainted with classic lore, Sir, I 
have remembered, with ever-new satisfaction, that 
it was the cackling of a flock of these republicans 
which saved the greatest city in the world ; and 
always since I have felt disposed to greet every 
goose I have seen as a brother republican. These 
reasons, Sir, upon which I could enlarge very much, 
are, in my view, conclusive in favor of the amend- 
ment proposed, and I hope our dollars will bear the 
impression of a goose, and the goslings ‘may be put 
on the ten-cent pieces.” 

When the amendment was proposed, every coun- 
tenance was relaxed intoa smile. As Mr. Thacher 
proceeded to state his reasons there was a universal 
peal of laughter, loud and long. Unhappily, the 
member who reported the bill—and who must cer- 
tainly have been a goose himself—thought that all 
the laugh was at him. The next day he sent a 
friend to Mr. Thacher with a challenge. When 
the message was delivered, and the reason of it 
told, Mr. Thacher replied, 

** Tell him I won’t fight.” 

** But, Mr. Thacher, what will the world say ? 
They may call you a coward.” 

**A coward !”’ said Mr. Thacher, ‘* why, so I am, 
as the world goes ; and he knows that very well, or 
he would never have challenged me. Tell him 
that I have a wife and children, who have a deep 
interest in my life, and I can not put it in such 
danger without their consent. I will write to them, 
and if they give their permission I will accept his 
challenge. But no,’’ he added, *‘ you need not say 
that. Tell him to mark out a figure of my size on 


| some wall, and then go off to the honorable distance 
and fire at it; if he hits within the mark, I will 
acknowledge that he would have hit me had I 
been there.” 
The gentleman laughed, returned to the chal- 
lenger, and advised him to let Mr. Thacher alone, 
|for he believed that if they should fight, and 
| Thacher were killed, he would, in some way or the 
| other, contrive to get a laugh upon his opponent 
| that he would never get over. The point of honor 
| was abandoned. 


Fortiy! 
She is lying 
With her lips apart. 
Softly! 


Bhe is dying 
Of a broken heart, 
Whisper! 
She is going 
To her final rest, 
Whisper! 
Life is growing 
Dim within her breast, 
Gently! 
She is sleeping; 
She has breathed her last. 
Gently! 
While you're weeping 
She to Heaven has passed! 


Tue Rev. Jacob G—— (we regret that our cor- 
respondent does not give us his name in full) was 
the pastor of a church in Philadelphia many years 
ago, the leading members of it being loyal subjects 
of King George, for whom they had great reverence. 
The minister was a German, and a stanch repub- 
lican. The custom of praying for the King had 
always been maintained in that church; but the 
Rev. Jacob G , when he was settled there, neg- 
lected to remember his Majesty in his public 
prayers, The leading parishioners met and re- 
monstrated with him on his oversight, and desired 
him to pray for the King on the following Sunday, 
which he promised very readily todo. The next 
Sunday morning he introduced the following peti- 
tion into his service: 

‘“O Lord, hear us vile ve pray for de King 
George, and all de kings of de earth. Grant dem 
all keen conviction, sound conversion, and give dem 
all short lives and happy deaths, and take dem all 
home to heaven, and let us never have any more 
kings vile the vorld stands.” 

He was excused from praying for the King after 
that comprehensive prayer. 


‘““Wuat do you think will become of you?” 
said Mrs. Partington to Ike, as they were going 
from church. 

The question related to the young gentleman's 
conduct in church, where he had tipped over the 
cricket, peeped over the gallery, attracting the at- 
| tention of a boy in the pew below, by dropping a 
| pencil tied to a string upon his head, and had 
| drawn a hideous picture of a dog upon the snow- 
| white cover of the best hymn book. 





‘* Where do you expect to go to?” 

It was a question that the youngster had never 
| before had put to him quite so closely ; and he said 
| he didn’t know, but thought he'd like to go up in 
| Monsieur Godard’s balloon. 

‘I’m afraid you'll go down, if you don’t mend 
your ways, rather than go up. You have been act- 
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ing very bad in meeting,” 
declare I could hardly keep from boxing your ears 
right in the midst of the Lethargy. You didn’t 
pay no interest, and I lost all the thread of the 
sermon through your tricks.” 

‘TI didn’t take your thread,” said Ike, who 
thought she alluded to the string by which the 
pencil was lowered upon the boy; ‘‘that was a 
fish-line.”’ 


continued she, “and I| ‘A printer, Sir; a man that prints books and 





| newspapers.” 


| papers ! 


| round, 


‘Oh, Isaac,” continued she, earnestly, ‘* what | 
do you want to act so iike the Probable Son for ? | 


Why don’t you try and be like David and Deuter- 


onomy, that we read about, and act in a repre-| 


hensible manner ?”’ 

The appeal was touching, and Ike was silent, 
thinking of the sling that David killed Goliah with, 
and wondering if he couldn’t make one. 


“A man vot printsh nooshpapers ! 


Oh, yaw! 
yaw! ay, dat ish it. 


A man yot printsh noosh- 
Yaw! yaw! Valk up! a man vot 
printsh nooshpapers! I vish I may be shot if I 
did not tink you vas a poor tyefel of a dishtrick 
school-master, who verks for nottin, and boards 
I tought you vas him.” 

WHEN we state that the correspondent who sends 
us the following, figures as one of the parties there- 
unto, it will be enjoyed the more. It is as good a 


| turn as we recollect of reading: 


In the Pennsylvania Legislature, at Harrisburg, 


in the session of 1829-'30, J. F. Craft, Esq., was 


| Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 


‘Ir would have been quite apropos of your hu- | 


morous correspondent, Porte Crayon, to have add- 
ed”? (writes another entertaining correspondent) 
**the story of the old lady—there are no women in 


these refined days—who owned a cabin on the | 


boundary-line between Virginia and North Caro- 


lina, but had always held herself as residing in | 


the latter State. 


When told that the line had been | 


run, and she lived in Virginia, she thanked the | 


blessed Lord for his favored mercy, for she had al- 


ways found North Carolina much troubled with the | 


ague, and she knew she should have better health 
in the Old Dominion.” 


SELpom does a live Dutchman get the credit of 


more smart things than are set down to him in this | 


catechism that he puts to a journeyman printer: 

A Dutchman sitting at the door of his tavern, in 
the Far West, is approached by a tall, thin Yan- 
kee, who is emigrating westward, on foot, with a 
bundle on a cane over his shoulder. 

“Vell, Misther Valking Shtick, vat you vant ? 
inquired the Dutchman. 

‘* Rest and refreshments,” replied the printer. 

‘* Supper and lotchin, I reckon ?” 

* Yes, supper and lodging, if you please.” 

“Pe ye a Yankee peddler, mit chewelay in your 
pack, to sheat te gal ?”’ 

‘No, Sir, I am no Yankee peddler.” 

‘* A singin’-master, too lazy to work ?” 

** No, Sir.” 

‘* A shenteel shoemaker, vat loves to measure te 
gals’ feet and hankles better tan to make te shoes ?” 

‘No, Sir; or I should have mended my own 
shoes.”’ 

‘* A book achent, vot bodders te school commit- 
tees till they do vat you wish, choost to get rid of 
you 4 

‘Guess again, Sir. I am no book agent.” 

“Te tyefels! a dentist, preaking the people’s 
jaws at a dollar « shnag, and runnin off mit my 
daughter.”’ 

‘No, Sir, I am no tooth-puller.”’ 

‘* Phrenologus, den, feeling te young folks’ heads 
like so many cabbitch ?” 

‘No, I am no phrenologist.”’ 

“Vell, ten, vat the tyefels can you be? Choost 
tell, and you shall have te best sassage for supper, 
and shtay all night, free gratis, mitout a cent, and 
a chill of whisky to start mit in te mornin.” 

‘“*T am an humble disciple of Faust—a professor 
of the art that preserves all arts—a typographer, 
at your service.”’ 


“* Votsch dat ?” 


” 


and advocated the charter of the Bank of Penn- 
sylvania. He was earnestly opposed by Benjamin 
Martin, Esq., of Philadelphia, who reproached him 
with excessive zeal, and undertaking tasks beyond 
his powers ; taunting him with the couplet: 
** Larger boats may venture more, 
But smaller Craft should keep near shore.” 

In reply, Mr. Craft pounced upon Mr. Martin 
by answering his argument; and then reminded 
the House that the gentleman had quoted but two 
lines out of four, and he would beg leave to eup- 
ply the remainder : 

** The noble swallow soars to upper sky; 
The humble Martin can but—try.” 


Tue Drawer has no politics, but when it finds 
something so timely as this it must allow the out- 
siders to see it. It has no personal allusions to 
any of *‘ our friends.” Jake Denton tcld this story 
in the village tavern: 

“A certain king—don’t recollect his name—had 


| a philosopher, upon whose judgment he always de- 


| pended, 


| him if it would rain. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Now, it so happened that one day the 
king took it into his head to go a hunting, and aft- 
er summoning his nobles and making the necessary 
preparations, he called his philosopher and askcd 
The philosepher told him it 
would not, and he and his nobles departed. 

** While journeying along, they met a country- 
man mounted upon a donkey. He advised them to 
return, ‘ for,’ said he, ‘ it will certainly rain.’ They 
smiled contemptuously upon him, and passed on. 
Before they had gone many miles, however, they 
had reason to regret not having taken the rustic’s 
advice, as a heavy shower coming up they were 
drenched to the skin. When they had returned, 
the king reprimanded the philosopher severely for 
telling him it would be clear when it was not. ‘I 
met a countryman,’ says he, ‘ and he knows a great 
deal more than you, for he said it would rain, 
whereas you said it would not.’ 

‘The king then gave the philosopher his walk- 
ing-papers, and sent for the countryman, who soon 
made his appearance. 

***Tell me,’ said the king, ‘how you knew it 
would rain?’ ‘I didn’t know,’ said the rustic; 
‘my donkey told meso.’ ‘* And how, pray, did he 
tell you so?’ ‘ By pricking his ears, your majes- 
ty.’ 

“*The king now sent the countryman away. 
Procuring the donkey, he placed him in the office 
the philosopher had filled. And here,’’ observed 
Jake, ‘‘ is where he made a great mistake.” ‘* How 
so?" inquired his auditors. ‘‘ Why, ever since that 
time,”’ said Jake, ‘‘ every donkey wants an office.” 
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COMFORT. 
Boatman, boatman! my brain is wild, 
As wild as the rainy seas ; 
My poor little child, my sweet little child, 
Is a cerpsc upon my knees, 
No holy choir to sing 60 low— 
No priest to kneel in prayer, 
No tire-women to help me sew 
A cap for his golden hair. 
Dropping his oars in the rainy sea, 
The pious boatman cried, 
Not without Him who is life to thee, 
Could the little child have died! 
His grace the same, and the same His power, 
Demanding our love and trust, 
Whether He makes of the dust a flower, 
Or changes a flower to dust. 
On the land and the water, all in all, 
The strength to be still, or pray, 
To blight the leaves in their time to fall, 
Or light up the hills with May. 


A Boston gentleman writes to the Drawer: ‘'I 
had observed our Irish help, a very intelligent 
girl, and, of course, with an inquiring mind, list- 
ening attentively whenever the Hiawatha poem 
was the subject of remark at table where she was 
waiting. At last, when she could contain no 
longer, she burst with the inquiry, 


“+*Mr, Weatherby, what is it about the /ia- | 


wather ?” 

‘* My first impulse was to strike an attitude and 
repeat, ‘Should you ask me whence these stories, 
whence these legends and traditions ?’ but fearing 
she would not readily understand, I briefly ex- 
plained that it was a fine poem just published. 

*** Well now,’ said she, ‘ ain't that very quare ? 
I thought, sure, it was some new kind of religion .’” 


A VALENTINE. 
On, lovely Miss Brockett, 
Your eye, in its socket, 
Is bright as a rocket 
Just taking its start; 
And when slyly you cock it 
At me, what a shock it 
Sends through my vest-pockét, 
Right into my heart. 


A puncTvAL landlord living in our neighbor- 
hood, is a very wealthy gentleman, remarkable 
for his urbanity of manners, and willingness to 
oblige every one who is up to the mark when pay- 
day comes. He has a large number of tenants, 
and'never varies five minutes from a certain hour 
on each quarter day, to call in person to receive 
his due. One time, a very good tenant asked a 
little delay as the times had been bad, and he had 
a note to meet at the bank, and pleaded in addition 
that he had always been up to time before, and 
only wished a little extension now. 

“Oh, certainly,” said the gracious landlord, 
taking out his watch ; ‘it is now twelve o'clock ; 
PU cali around at tivo!” 


A CORRESPONDENT in the interior of Ohio writes 
well when he writes such incidents of still life as 
these: ‘We live in a quiet way in the country, 
where the occasional visits of those much perse- 
cuted philanthropists, the organ-grinders, are the 
sources of more real pleasure to our children than 
those of any other visitor, always excepting the 
Monthly Harper with its Drawer. Returning 
home one night from my usual daily occupation 





| in town, the children seemed unusually full of glee, 
{and all crowded around to tell me that an organ- 
| grinder with a monkey had been there. The or- 
| ganist was one of those queer little specimens of 
| humanity we often meet with one of these instru- 
| ments, his face all covered with grins, dirt, and 
| hair. Our Ben, a little white-headed, black-eyed 
| fellow of four years, was all in ecstasies, and his 
eyes danced and tongue ran glibly, as he told me 
| almost in one breath how the organ-grinder came 
into the yard, let his little monkey !oose, and then 
turned the handle like a coffee-mill, making such 
nice music, while the monkey ran up a tree, 
jumped into Ma’s window, Ma gave him two cents, 
and he ran right down and jumped up on the or, 
gan and gave then to his Pa. 


A WITNEss was examined before a judge in a 
case, who required him to repeat the precise words 
‘spoken. The witness hesitated until he riveted 
the attention of the entire court upon him—then, 
fixing his eyes earnestly on the judge, began: 
‘* May it please your honor, you lie and steal, and 
get your living by stealing!” The face of the 
| judge reddened, and he immediately said, *‘ Turn 
| to the jury, Sir!” 


Wr have the authority of a very respectable 
| journal for the following incident in the life of a 

noted revivalist preacher. He was holding forth 
in Rochester, and in walking along the canal ene 
| day, he came by a boatman who was swearing fu- 
riously. The preacher stopped, and abruptly de- 
manded of him, 

‘* Sir, do you know where you are going ?” 

The boatman very innocently answered that he 
was going on board the Johnny Sands, 

‘“* No, Sir, you are not,” said the preacher; ‘‘ you 
are going to hell faster than the Johnny Sands can 
carry you.” 

The confounded boatman looked at him, and 
then recovering himself, returned the question, 

‘** And do you know where you are going ?”’ 

‘*T trust I am going to the kingdom of heaven.” 

‘*No, you ain’t a bit of it; you are going right 
into the canal,” and, suiting the action to the word, 
Le shoved him in, and left him to flounder ashore. 


LITTLE GRAVES. 


‘*TUFRE'S many an empty cradle, 
There's many a vacant bed, 
There's many a lonely bosom, 
Whose joy and light have fled. 
For thick in every grave-yard 
The little hillocks lie; 
And every hillock represents 
An angel in the sky.” 


Tom Moore’s amatoriness was admirably hit 
off at the time he was up for Parliament, in Lim- 
erick : 


**When Limerick, in idle whim, 

Moore as her member lately courted, 

‘The boys,’ for form's sake, asked of him 
To state what party he supported. 

When thus his answer promptly ran 
(Now give the wit his meed of glory), 

‘I'm of no party as a man, 
But, as a poet, am-a-tory.” 

These clever verses have been attributed to the 


| pen of the late witty Dominick Renayne, M.P. for 
| Clonmel. 
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SaLty.—‘‘ I'l tell you what, Mary Jane, if I had a Figger like yourn, I wouldn't slave in any body's Kitchen. I'd 
go on the Stage. I'm sure you'd beat Charlotte Cush:uan.”" 
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IXDIGNANT Brrrisuez.—“ Get out of my ‘oure, you ‘o-rid Hobject. Go to Hamerica, where they are eo fond of 
you. You ‘ave no business ‘ere” 


Vor. XIV.—No. 84.—3 H 
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Frzn.—“ Good-by, Charley, o'd Fellow. Come again soon, and spend the afternoon; and I will show you all 
my new Pantaloons.” 
Cuartey.—* Oh, that will be so nice! I'll be sure to come.” 


" . a ee orawat —— 
Ms Poorzs.—“ Augustus, darling, Iw’ ‘h you would put up that silly Tambour Work, and help me mend your 
mother's and sister's tresses. You know they will want them this evening.” 








Foshwons for Ay. 


Furnished by Mr. G. Brovie, 51 Canal Street, New York, and drawn by Voict 
Jrom actual articles of Costume. 








Ficcres 1 anp 2.—Evenine Costuwr anp Girt's Dress. 
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HE romantic effect of the lace env velepe, which 

supplies the place of both vail and scarf, will 

render the Evening Costume a favorite for the 
Watering Places. 


Ficure 3.—Bonnet. 


We illustrate a very pretty style of Bonner. 
The material is of white glacé silk, gathered in rich 
folds, upon which is confined a broad ribbon of 
white satin, running the whole length from the 
front to the edge of the curtain. This is bordered 
upon either side with blonde, and is confined by 
white bugles, forming cluster buttons. “Upon this 
ribbon are trailed sprays of the blue periwinkle or 
glossy-leaved myrtle. The curtain is vandyked, 
and covered with a lace duplicate. Immediately 
above the curtain are upright cords of white satin 
bordered with blonde. A deep fall of the same 


ff 





feta, enriched by needle-work. The bretelles meet 
in a point behind; they are open, and laced on the 
shoulders; and are edged with narrow fringe, and 


| have in addition floating ends of white satin rib- 
The Girv’s Dress is of amber-colored glacé taf- , 


bon. 


Fieure 4.—MovurninG Cap. 


adorns the front. The face trimmings upon one 
side are blonde and myrtle; upon the other are 
English lilacs and green leaves of crape. <A clus- 
ter of lilacs is placed upon the outside of the bon- 
net. 

The Car is en suite with the mourning articles 
figured last month. It will afford a hint for the 
construction of other articles of mourning costume. 
The closed UNDER-SLEEVES below need no other 
description than that given last month. If pre- 
ferred, the black lines may be replaced with white 
pipings. 


Fiecres 5 anp 6.—Movurninc UNbDER-SLEEVEs, 











